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This may ha 
.--Play safe } 


A hidden stump... Splash!...In 
the lake, shells and all!... But no day 
is ruined when your duck loads are 
Super-X... Listen to this— 


Western Cartridge Company, Shreveport, La. 
East Alton, Illinois. March 26, 1934. 


Gentlemen: 

On a duck hunting trip on 
Thanksgiving Day, 1932, 150 Super-X shells went 
to the bottom of the lake asa result of an overturned 
boat. They were recovered eight and one-half hours 
later, laid out to dry and then put away loose in a 
shell box. 


On December roth, 1933, more than a year later, 
the writer went duck hunting at Grand Chenier, 
Louisiana, and carried this box of shells. My guide 
was of the opinion that these shells would not be 
any good so we took along some new Super-X shells 
as well. The shooting was very good and we soon 
used up the new shells and had to resort to the old 
ones. Toour surprise the old shells killed both ducks 
and geese just as efficiently as the new ones—a 
tribute to the fine shell manufactured by your 
company. 


The writer shoots quite frequently and realizes 
the importance of a good waterproof shell as it is 
mighty hard to keep shells from getting wet when 
hunting in a small boat. On all future hunts I 
always intend to use Western Super-X shells. 


Yours very truly, 


fay 
V/ Spe that function per- 
fectly after punishment like 
this are the right wildfowl 
loads for any man’s gun. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. I-22 East Alton, Illinois 


FREE! THRILLING STORIES OF SUPER-X ON GAME! 
Westeaw Cantaiwce Company, Dept. I-22 East Alton, Illinois. 

By all means send free copy of your new booklet describing actual experiences 
with Super-X on game, from quail to geese, with scores of belpful hints to hunters 
on blinds, decoys, etc. 

Name 
Street 


City 





Western waterproofing is real PF 


waterproofing that seals the en- 
tire thickness of the tube against 
moisture—no mere dipping in 
wax! The Western patented 
Seal -Tite wad is further protec- 
tion against moisture because 
it really keeps your powder dry. 








LONG RANGE... SHORT SHOT STRING 


IT’S THE INSIDE OF- THE SHELL THAT COUNTS 
THAT'S WHY WE PROTECT IT! 
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Have You ever looked into the 


red jaws of Death? 


7h 


ry 


Rovevar?e 7] * 


FIELD & STREAM’S 


“Narrowest Escape from Death” 


STORY CONTEST 


- $500.00 


CASH 


36 PRIZES 


1st Prize —$100.00 
Qnd Prize —$ 75.00 





Contest Editor, 
Stream, 





Manuscripts must be in 
the hands of the Story 
Field & 
578 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, 
by November 15, 1934. 


3rd Prize —$ 50.00 

3 Prizes—$ 25.00 Each 
10 Prizes—$ 10.00 Each 
20 Prizes—$ 5.00 Each 








HAVE you ever been dumped into a lagoon 
full of man-eating sharks? 
Have you ever awakened from a nap to find 
a rattler coiled chillingly against your body? 
Ever been charged by an infuriated bear with 
your rifle jammed or empty ? 


Many men have died in the face of these and a thou- 
sand other criscs. Others have lived to tell the story. 
If you tell your story, you may at some time save the 
life of another man who finds himself caught in the same 
paralyzing circumstance. 

If it’s one of the winners, FIELD & STREAM will pay 
you for your “Narrowest Escape from Death” story. 
Maybe it happened to you while you were hunting. 
Maybe while you were fishing, camping, or exploring. 
It makes no difference. You are an outdoorsman, and 
for a few short moments which seemed as long as a 
thousand years, you were facing that most primitive 
crisis—your life against odds. 


How To Write Your Story! 


Write a story of no less than 1500 or more than 2500 
words in length describing your Narrowest Escape from 
Death, while hunting, fishing, camping or exploring. 

Prizes will be awarded to those submitting the best 
stories. Manuscripts will be judged very largely on the 
character and individuality of the experience described. 
Of course, due consideration will also be given to the 
manner in which the stories are written. 

The judges of this Contest are the members of the 
Gilson 


(This Contest has been reviewed and endorsed by 


Vande) 


Editorial Staff of Fretp & Stream and there shall be 
no appeal from their decisions. 

Contestants are urgently requested to have their manu- 
scripts typewritten and double-spaced, but this is not 
obligatory. 

On the bottom of the last page of each manuscript 
must appear a signed statement by the author that the 
experience related by him is true in all its details and 
that he hereby relinquishes full publication rights to 
Fietp & STREAM. 

No story will be returned to the author unless it is 
accompanied .by a_ self-addressed stamped envelope. 
Neither will the receipt of stories be acknowledged un- 
less the author so requests at the time the manuscript 
is submitted and a stamped addressed envelope is en- 
closed for reply. 

Rewrites of stories previously published in this or any 
other periodical, or in a book, will not be eligible. 


One of our principal reasons for presenting this Con- 
test is to bring to the attention of Fietp & STREAM read- 
ers, in an interesting and vivid way, the experiences 
of those who have learned what to do, as well as what 
not to do, in order to avoid situations which might prove 
to be a source of danger to life or limb. Every narrow 
escape from death affords an object lesson of some sort 
and we request contestants to bear this fact in mind 
when preparing their manusc ripts. 

The best of the prize-winning stories will be pub- 
lished in Fretp & Stream, in the order of their merit, 
as soon as possible after the closing of the Contest. 

A complete list of the names of the prize winners will 
also appear just as soon as the judges have had an op- 
portunity to make their decisions. This will depend upon 
the number of manuscripts received, but the announce- 
ment will probably be made in the March, 1935, issue. 
Willets, 


Veer Director of National Contest Headquarters.) 
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wl CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. - 


TROUT, GROUSE, RABBITS, DEER, 
TENNIS, CANOEING, SWIMMING 
Spend your vacation in a private camp in the Adirondacks 
on a posted game preserve. Elevation 1700 feet. All modern 
conveniences. Accessible by auto or rail. An ideal place for 
rest or recreation. Rates $3.50 per day. $18 and up per week, 
For references and particulars address 
F. B. Ware, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. C. Tel. Ashland 4-4318 
; 7 x . : 7 x mT 
FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP 
come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 
abundance of speckled trout, weighing up to five and 
six pounds. Noted for its excellent fly fishing. Good 
canoeing—eighteen miles up‘ the river. Good hunting, 
deer, bear, partridges, rabbits. Fine spring water through 
out house, with bath. Buy your ticket for Benson Mines, 
N. Y.; upon request a conveyance will meet you there, a 
distance of 4% miles; a good auto road to hotel, where a 
welcome awaits you. 
Write or telephone. Address 
Mr. & Mrs L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 


THE ADIRONDACKS 


For Fishing or Vacation 

Modern buildings, running water in rooms, baths with 
howers. Golf, tennis, horseback-riding, excellent trout, 
pickerel and Northern pike fishing on premises. 
» private sand beach, and free boats. German- 
ierican kitchen, own farm produce. 200 miles from 
N. Y¥. C., paved road to place. Rates $20. per week and 
up. Write for illustrated folder. 

TRAU & WILSON 















” Riverside Villa Hadley, N. Y. 








Make Reservations NOW 


If you are one who wants ideal trout fishing—come to 


9 
PLUMLEY’S CAMP 
LONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW YORK 
Iiere we offer and have stream and lake fishing— 
Trout, Bass and Pike. Comfortable camps, running 
water, modern conveniences, exceptional table, and 
nine miles from the village. 


In the heart of the Adirondacks 








Sportsmen's Guide 


Channel Bass Fishing-—Best on Atlantic Sea- 
board. Season May-Nov. Redhead and Geese 
shooting likewise. Season Noy, 15-Jan. 15. Ex- 
perienced guides. Accommodations guaranteed. 
teference on request. Canada Geese for sale. 


Gary Bragg, Ocracoke, N. C. 














every day, rain 
Hotel Wachapre. 
Va concrete or express. 

Ownership Management, A. H. G. Mears, Wachapreague, Va. 


Sea Trout 
ues 
4-25 to 11-25 


Sportsmen 
mesonen Families 
< Home Comforts 
& 


Grade “‘Al” 





Popularity, Hotel Wachapreague Fishing Resort is based on regularity 
v forts, good ¢ 


ariety fishing, home cor ‘ s, boats with awnings, cabina, 
All kinds z tackle rent « Rai 
 M 


ears’ new h combination 3 to 1. 
(Ocean Side) Eastern Shore, Va. Del-Mar- 


ts, boots, caps, fish 











The Greatest Mallard Duck 


Shooting in America 


\s usual, our guests aboard the Houseboat Walter 
Adams enjoyed the finest Mallard duck shooting to be 
obtained in all America. Our former guests are booked 
as usual—we can give this service to a few more 
There is only one best of anything. 

Rate $100.00 each per week. 








J. A. WILKIN, WATSON, ARK. 
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For Particular Sportsmen 


QUIMBY’S COLD SPRING CLUB 


Five Lakes in Border Forests—Brook Trout, Rainbow Trout, Salmon, 
Bass. 4 Lakes open to fishing throughout September. Saddle Horses, 
Bathing, Hiking. Main Camp—25 Cabins with baths and open fires. =p 

Rates very reasonable. Partridge Shooting in October. 


Hortense Quimby, Averill, Northeastern Vermont 

















y ve 
WILSON’S CAMP 

ON INDIAN LAKE 

**At the water’s edge” 
Over thirty acres on the shores of one of the most pic 
turesque lakes in the Adirondack Park. Bathing beach 
Fishing, Tennis, Horses 
Private Cottages. American Plan. Booklet. 19th Year 
R. & MRS. ROBERT H. WILSON 











M 

Indian Lake Hamilton County, N. Y. 

BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 

CNY IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
os) On the shore of Cranberry Lake 
1800 ft. above sea level—among 

ap th 
eR RY S all modern conveniences, Booklet 
and rates— 


mountain peaks, ponds and won 
J. M. BALDERSON 


derful views. Largest and wildest 
lake in Adirondacks. Log cabins, 
Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 


open fireplaces, excellent food— 


Bear Mt. Camp 











| SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE~} 


Greene County, New York 


200 acres—Wonderful trout stream—Magnificent 
woodland—all kinds of game, Partridge, Quail 
Pheasants, Deer, Bears, ete. on property. 2 mod 
ern dwellings, with gas, heat and baths. Executrix 
must sell. Full particulars from 


STEPHEN YATES 
47 West 34th St. New York City 





SPEND YOUR VACATION AT 


ARSHALL’S CAMPS 
CANAAN + VERMONT 


Splendid trout, salmon and bass fishing. Excellent 
bathing, hiking, golf, riding—recreation for the whole 
family. Moderate rates, 











Summer Vacationist 
HENDERSON CAMPS 


On the shore of Big Wood lake, one-fourth 
mile off main highway. Direct route Portland 
to Quebec. Motorboating, canoeing, fishing, 
swimming, hiking, golfing. All cabins with 
private bath. Main dining room. Write for 
booklet. Jackman, Maine. 








BASSWOOD LODGE 


Located Amongst the Virgin Pine 
on the Canadian Border 
A haven for hay fever sufferers. Greatly 
reduced rates during September. Write for 
booklet. Address 
308 Watts, Manager, Ely, Minn. 








Two great books! 
The Work Of A Master’s Hand 
“*ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


‘ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING’ 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 

on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 

setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 

friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve 

ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR Both 
TRAINING  crccccseceeees icsoitdidihiahaissanianiss: ame for 
$4.50 ) $3.25 


ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 





Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM §2.50 
SETTERS R 


ALL AND THE! Both 
TRAINING : 2.00 for 
——— \ $3.25 


$4.50 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











COME TO THE SELWAY IN IDAHO 
FOR THE FALL HUNT 


Where the Elk, Deer and Goat are more 
plentiful and the heads are bigger. Best of 
fishing. Willing, courteous service. For par- 
ticulars and rates write to A. D. Renshaw, 
$1 Ranch, Lowell, Idaho. 








IDAHO 


BIG GAME HUNTING 

In the wild and remote primitive area of Central Idaho 
where Elk, Deer, Mt. Sheep and Goats, Bear and 
Cougar are plentiful; also trout and salmon. This 
country will meet all your expectations. No better place 
in the Northwest to get them. Season opens Oct. Ist 
Years of experience, references furnished, Write for 
reservation and prices, 

H. WOOLLEY 


Ww. 
Guide and Outfitter Stanley, Idaho 














FOR SALE—BARGAIN 


400-acre Duck Club 


near Beardstown, Illinois 
Fine club house, plenty of water and ducks. 


F. N. BARD 


1801 Winnemac Avenue Chicago, III. 




















Tempting Bait 


WIVES are often hard 
to persuade to go on 
fishing trips. It’s no fun, 
: they say, to pack off to 
a camp in the woods and 
camp, while you spend the days up- 
stream. But fishing at the shore is 
different. With our sun decks, cool 
card rooms, beach cabanas and 
countless other attractions to keep 
your wife amused, you need feel no 
twinge of conscience. Simply fare 
forth to sea, and good luck to you! 
(The ocean teems with the hardest- 
fighting of big-game fish, from the 
swashbuckling swordfish and tuna 
to the fierce-leaping bluefish and 
speedy bonito.) You can procure full 
fishing-equipment here. So combine 
the tang of big-game fishing with 
evenings of fun and fine living at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. American 
and European plans. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company | 


‘Chalfonte- | 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 
































AN 
ARISTOCRATIC HOME 


on 
Pack ject tne 


THE 
HOTEL DELMONICO 


SincLe Rooms From $4.00 a Day 
Douste Rooms FROM $6.00 a Day 
Suites From $8.00 a Day 
Suites of 1, 2 and 3 Rooms with 
Pantries and Refrigeration 


DELMONICO 


Park AVENUE AT 59TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Under Reliance Direction 




















Available 
J 
Roor RESTAURANT and BAR 
32nd FLOOR 
overlooking all New York 
HOTEL 
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WHAT SCARES GAME? 


Why is it that a skillful stalker can get nearer to deer, bear, grouse, pheasants, 
and other game than an unskilled stalker can? What does the unskilled man 
do that scares the game? Here is one of the most valuable practical articles we 
have ever seen—an article that will perhaps make all the difference in your 
success this coming season, no matter what you hunt. Don’t miss it. 


In the OCTOBER number of 


Field @ 


One of the finest issues we have ever put together, chuck-full of valuable in- 
formation and the finest kind of reading entertainment. One of the most 
important things in it is— 


COMPLETE GAME LAWS, 1934 


The complete game laws, Federal and State, for the United States and 
Canada, for the coming season will be published in this October number— 
including the new regulations for wildfowl, which are markedly different 
from last year’s. Another article of the utmost timeliness and value is— 


TO BAIT OR NOT TO BAIT 


Although a lot of you good sportsmen may feel strongly that there is only 
one side to this question, it is a fact that there are two sides, with sound 
and weighty arguments on each side. In the October issue you will find 
two articles presenting each side by Mr. Newbold C. Herrick (pro-baiting) 
and Mr. Sam G. Anderson (anti-baiting). There are no two men alive bet- 
ter able to present each side of the case. Don’t miss it! Other stories of 
great interest are— 





Them Camelbacks Artemis in Arcady 

An unusually interesting and helpful arti- An equally interesting and helpful article 
cle on shooting canvasbacks, by Kendrick on woodcock shooting, by Leila R. 
Kimball. Miller. 

Lion! How Swamp Lass 


One of the most thrilling descriptions of Was Born 


lion hunting, and the narrowest of es- 
capes from death, by Capt. John Russel- If you care for dogs you'll love this story 
Roberts. —a perfect gem—by Richard W. Hatch. 


And, of course, in the October issue you will find the usual departments, 
packed full of practical where, when and how to do it dope on arms and 
ammunition, fishing tackle, dogs, boats, natural history, etc. 
On Sale everywhere September Ist. 
Tell your dealer today to save a copy for you. 
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Field & 
OLD MEXICO) Go Get your MOOSE! 


World’s Biggest Antlered 
Game are in the Woods 


| of CANADA! 


ptember, 1934 








LAN NOW for this coming sea- 
son! ... Strike into Canada’s 





Hunters’ Paradise where you get results: deep-forested moose ranges. Hunt the 
Game: Jaguar, Antelope, Mountain Lion, 
Wild Turkey, Grizzly, Black & Brown 
Rear, Deer, Wild Hog, (Javelina) Chu- 
luga, Ocelot, Tiger. Also plenty of parrots, 
Ivory Billed Woodpeckers, Trogans, ||| lakeshores are fresh-tracked by moose, 


Ducks, Geese, & Quail. Shots positively i” 
guaranteed. Good fishing if desired. Every- deer, bear, wolf... Big rivers—crystal 
lakes — unending timberlands. See 


thing furnished by Mexico's Pioneer and 
yourself “lording” this wild domain 


biggest antlered game in the world. 





Seo aad primitive wilderness . .. where 


foremost hunting organization. (Now in 
Sth year.) Full information gladly furnished 
if desired. Write or wire 2 

X BAR L CATTLE CO. | with guide and canoe... Nearer to set- 


P. O. Box 705 El Paso, Texas 
"_}| tlements are deer and bear; small 


e eALASKA @ @ «7 and game birds most every- 


where. Reliable, well-equipped guides 
The Most Thrilling Hunt! 


If you've never hunted in the Far North, you 
have missed a Sportsman’s greatest thrill. 
Bag a big Kodiak Brown Bear this Fall 

















are available. 


And a trophy like the guide is carrying might be yours ! 


Game conditions are continuously studied and reported by our Hunting Scouts. 


also Grizzly, Glacier, Black Bear, Moose, | Consult us for up-to-date, dependable information. Make arrangements now for 
Sheep, Caribou, Goat. Shots positively guar- hoi districts d ides. Write ire A. O. Sey: General T' ist 
anteed. oth year of Alaska’s pioneer hunting chowuce of districts an guldes. rue or wire A. OU. Seymour, Genera ouris 
organization. Agent, 8609 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec. 


Special Low Rates — Kenai Peninsula 


we * * 
This Fall we have special ten and twenty day trips 
with horses and planes, at’ prices you can afford 
(Also trips to other big-game sections.) We furnish 


everything, including experienced white guides. Send , . : . rTrearm m Ee . soe gD 
foe dbtailn, ine satan, Witear adbia—admnacs AGED. WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


@ ALASKA GUIDES, INC. * 


























Box F Anchorage, Alaska “Off the Beaten Trail” 
INDIAN FISH GAME TERRITORY || §1X POINT LODGE || CANADIAN FISHING 
Come fish in elear waters, Perkibonka River 95 miles 
faery ony = Ag ne a age A A. Only camp on beautiful Silent Lake, in the pines. Separate The fisherman’s paradise for 

s Ba diz cks gin forest with log sleeping cabins, clean, screened, heated. Maid service. 
bark canoe, sportsmen always get their money’s worth, || Wilderness charm without its hardships. BLACK BASS MUSKALONGE and BASS 
F ly fishing, ouananiche, speckled brook trout and troll and TROUT abound. We promise some real fishing. De- 
oth ae _ pickerel; hunt moose, bear, deer, licious home-cooked food—all you can eat. Fresh vege- Low Rates—Good Accommodations—Conve- 
_ ric aes. ducks, ete. Cabins along St. John Lake tables, rich milk and cream. Hudson’s Bay blankets, white niently located. Write for free circular. 
book I xperienced guides speaking English. Ask for sheets. Elevation 1400 feet. Motor to door. SEND FOR ‘i . 
ook lets. BOOKLET NOW! Alfred & Lillian Greene, Paudash, W. A. Wagner, 21 Maple St., Willoughby, Ohio 
Pointe Bleue Lake St. John, P.Q., Canada 








Club of the Cloven Hoof ORE PRIZE 
NORTHERN QUEBEC USKIES 2:08 Ghee 


rt. This statement is proved by the * Ey & Stream” Prize Con- 









Big Fish—-Big Game 


ROBERTSON & SON, INDIAN RESERVE | Ont., Canada, or Room 1205, 220 E. 42nd, N. Y. C. 
| 
| 
| 






9 Will accept a few select members at special rate of : = ‘held eriod of 22 year he World's record 
To Your Heart s Content $50 for 1934 season. 10-day trip may be made for $50 fats, bed aver Der Lake Of The ee soto leat year, 
Trout, muskies, bass, pike; deer, bear and from St. Michel des Sts. P. Q. Large lease 150 mi. out LAKE OF THE WOODS _ 
moose galore. Strictly first-class accommo- of Montreal. Prize trophies have been taken the past is famous for the best fishing—Musky, Bass, Trout. 
ye ll ° three years. Membership limit 25. Permanent camps | | Pike. Excellent, Moose. Se ck eae 
: and equipment. Moose—Deer—Bear—Wolves—F ish— modern Houseboat for charter, Canon ing outfitted. 
YOUNG'S WILDERNESS CAMPS Birds. For information address CLUB OF THE |/E ALVERT ainy River, Ontario 
Lake of the Woods, Emo, Ontario CLOVEN HOOF, Asbestos, P. Q., Canada. 











GUARANTEED HUNTING Canada’s Wilds 
Come to Northern Quebec Moose—Deer—Bear. Moose extremely plentiful. Hunt Northern Ontario 


the largest antlered game in the world. Shots guar 
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$8,500,000 FOR WILDLIFE 
« @ RRANGEMENTS now under way 


seem far enough along to assure 
us of having about $8,500,000 to 
start the program rec- 
ommended by the President's 
Special Committee on Wild- 
lite,” said Secretary Henry A. 
Wallace of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to Hon. 
Thomas H. Beck, the chair- 


man, in discharging the Com- 
mittee and thanking him and 
his associates, Messrs. J. N. 


Darling and Aldo Leopold, for 
the fine public service rendered. 

“This means the acceptance 
of the general character and 
direction of the program pro- 
posed by the Committee. I re- 
gard this as a very important 


achievement,” said the Secre- 
tary. 
The Committee had asked 


for $25,000,000 for purchasing 
land for wildlife, ft. $25,000,- 
000 for improvement of the 
land. 

Upon inquiry we le arned that 
this $8,500,000 is made up of 
the $1,000,000 from funds pre- 
viously set aside for forest 
purchas ses, $1,500,000 from the 
fund for the purchase of sub- 
marginal lands, $3,500,000 from 
the recent drought relief ap- 
propriation, to be spent in the 
drought areas of the Upper 
Prairie States, and $2,500,000 
from public works funds. 

“This is not free money to 
spend as we will,” Mr. 
Darling, new chief of the 
U. S. Biological Survey, under 
whose direction the grants will 
be expended. “It is not granted 
to us to do as we think best. It 
is subject to marginal land pur- 
chasing regulations, subject to 
drought relief regulations, and 
subject to the rule that we must 
use it for relief labor, except- 
ing the $2,500,000 which we ex- 
pect from public works funds, 
and which we have not yet 
definitely received from the Public Works 
\dministration.” 

At last it looks as though the Federal 


Says 





wildlife restoration program is off to a 
fine start. 
DARLING REVAMPS SURVEY 
ce FE are going to make the ma- 
chinery of the U. S. Biological 
Survey render a more — service 


to the nation,” said Hon. Jay N. Darling, 
the new chief, in an interview concerning 
an entire reorganization of the Bureau's 
machinery as of July 1, under which its 
forces were divided into two m: ajor units. 

“In the past the migratory bird enforce- 
ment work was dependent upon 22 men 
for the whole United States, less than one 
man to two states,” he continued. “We 
had no more money to hire more wardens, 
a perfectly intolerable and impossible situ- 
ation. On the other hand we had a very 
efficient force of approximately 600 men 
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After improvement—suitable for large trout 


controlling predators and rodents. Why 
should the human predators have only 
22 men on their trail, and the wild preda- 
tors 600? 

“Without relaxation of our efforts to 
control wild predators, we are combining 
the two divisions into a new force to be 
called the Game Management Division, 
whose business will be not that of police- 
men but educators. The nation is being 
divided up into ten or twelve major re- 
gions, with a director in charge of each, 
under whom will be a staff of game 
management field agents. This new unit 
will be a division of service to game man- 
agement throughout the United States, 
and under it squadrons of enforcement 
officers also will be mobilized to stop the 
human predators. 

“All of the administrative phases of the 
Bureau’s field program will be under this 
new division, Then all of the research 
functions of the Bureau will be consoli- 
dated under the new Wildlife Research 


Division to assemble the facts upon which 
the Bureau’s administrative policies will be 
based. We intend to have this new unit 
take advantage of every opportunity to 
cooperate with research departments of ed- 
ucational institutions through- 
out the country. Lack of such 
coordination in the past has 
delayed our wildlife restoration 
programs far too long,” he said 
in conclusion. 

And at last the biggest staff 
in the old Bureau, the men in 
charge of predator and rodent 
control, will devote their ef- 
forts to a positive program 
rather than a negative one; 
and we hope they catch a lot 
of human rats, too. This new 
set-up comes at a most pro- 
pitious time. We congratulate 
Mr. Darling upon the excellent 
progress he is making. 


SAN DIEGO HELPS 
ANGLERS 


OME years ago local an- 

glers in San Diego, Cal- 
ifornia, did their best to per- 
suade the city fathers to allow 
fishing in the water supply 
reservoirs. They were turned 
down on the argument that pol- 
lution would endanger public 
health. Offers to pay fees for 
use in patrolling the reservoirs 
were of no avail. 

The matter was carried to 
the polls, and the candidates 
supported by the fishermen 
won. Now regulated fishing is 
an important part of the reser- 
voir administration. Interest- 
ing weekly bulletins are issued 
by R. C. Wueste of the City 
Water Department telling the 
anglers about the fishing con- 
ditions, the average catch per 
angler, weight of fish, etc. 

Regulated waterfow! hunting 
is handled in the same way, 
and duck hunters come from 
miles around to enjoy the sport 


with the residents of San 
Diego. 
Here’s a tip for other cities. Are your 


city water reservoirs being used to the 
best possible advantage ? 


ILLINOIS SHOOTERS ORGANIZE 
HILE John N. Ball, of the Ameri- 


can Game Association, found dur- 
ing an impartial investigation last fall 
that Illinois waterfowl shooting practices 
are not so black as commonly painted, 
more than 300 representative Illinois 
sportsmen assembled in Springfield on 
June 25 to discuss their waterfowl prob- 
lems, to take steps to correct abuses, and 
to protest against what they termed need- 
less restrictions. 

The meeting, called by G. G. Branden- 
burg of Chicago, was addressed by the 
Governor, Hon. Henry Horner; United 
States Senator William H. Dieterich of 
Illinois; Mr. Brandenburg, who presided ; 
the editor of this bulletin, and numerous 
others. 








DEVELOPMENTS “««s 


Outstanding Deve -lopme nts in Conservation Throughout North America 


The conference concurred with Mr. 
B3all’s conclusion that waterfowl feeding is 
necessary to the welfare of the ducks in 
Illinois, 

The assembled sportsmen also agreed 
with the conclusions in the final install- 
ment of Mr. Ball’s report, reprinted from 
the May-June 1934 issue of American 
Game and distributed at the meeting, in 
which he said: 

“Only about 12% of the ducks fed in 
any day are killed during the season. 
Shooting practices are with a few excep- 
tions good; shooting does not start before 
eight and stops at four or earlier, and 
large flocks are not shot into at the better 
private and commercial clubs. There are 
numerous abuses by small outlaw places, 
and poachers. Night shooting and potting 
are prevalent in some of the field pens, 
although the number is small. 

“Abuses of baiting may be controlled 
by regulating the shooting time from seven 
to four in fed areas, or sunrise to four 
for the country as a whole. 

“Closer cooperation between state and 
lederal officers and stricter law enforce- 


ment are necessary.” 

Prospective waterfowl hunting regu- 
lations were discussed at length. It was 
the consensus of opinion that further 


restrictions should not be imposed until 
present regulations are enforced; that 
a Federal rest-day plan should not be 
adopted ; that an inhibition against shoot- 
ing before sunrise and after four o'clock 
would stop any abuses arising from feed- 
ing; and that a bag limit of less than 
twelve to fifteen ducks and five geese 
daily is not conducive to law obser- 
vance. 

A new organization, the Illinois Sports- 
men’s Association, was perfected * ‘for the 
protection and conservation of migratory 
waterfowl,” in which all who hunt in 
Illinois are eligible to membership at $2.00 
per year. 

Those present joined in a body, and 
ten of the twelve directors were elected 
to represent districts where they shoot, as 
follows: Lewis Atwood, Granite City; 
G. G. Brandenburg, Chicago; Clarence F. 
Buck, Monmouth; C. E. Carson, Chicago 
Fred I. Cline, Beardstown; William Dun- 
can, Alton; David Lansden, Cairo; T. D. 
Martin, Bureau; Walter Peacock, Chi- 
cago; and Russel White, Havana. Mr. 
Brandenburg was later elected President 
and Mr. Cline, Secretary. 

This new statewide organization plans 
to cooperate aggressively with state and 
Federal officials to clean up any unsavory 
conditions in Illinois, and to defend sports- 
manlike shooting practices of the region 
against restrictions which are not abso- 
lutely necessary to save the waterfowl 
supply. 


UTAH OBJECTS 


HEN the U. S. Bureau of Animal 

Industry applied for $100,000 to 
treat Utah fishing waters with copper 
sulphate to kill off snails in an effort to 
control sheep flukes (which snails harbor 
at certain stages), local sportsmen, the 
State Game Commissioner, and repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Bureau of Fish- 
eries objected. They said it would kill fish 
and all of the minute stream life upon 
which the fish feed. 


The matter was taken up with Wash- 
ington officials, and it was agreed that be- 
fore such a program is undertaken in 
Utah a section of stream shall be treated 
in the manner proposed and fisheries ex- 
perts shall decide whether the program 
will be detrimental or not. 

This experiment is now under way, and 
the outcome will be watched with much 
interest. Officials of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry say that a similar snail eradica- 
tion campaign in California did not de- 
stroy fish life, but that if the Utah people 
do not want this work done there they 
will gladly move their snail operations 
elsewhere. 


GOOD ADVICE 


“ HE more educational work you do 
the less distatesful law enforcement 
work you will have to perform,” advised 
M. D. Hart, the veteran executive secre- 
tary of the Vi irginia Commission of Game 
and Inland Fisheries, in a recent bulletin 
to the field staff of the department. 
“Where you find one man who wilfully 
and knowingly violates the game laws you 
will find nine who will not when they are 
shown the reasons for the law and that its 
observance redounds to the benefit of all. 
The game warden should be like a preach- 
er, and never fail to admonish a wayward 
brother every time he gets the oppor- 
tunity,” he stated. 

Mr. Hart is absolutely right, but the 
preaching must also be done by the sports- 
men themselves. And it must be supported 
with law enforcement machinery that 
operates to punish the culprits without 
political or other interference. 


MONTANA’S UPSET 
ONTANA’S Fish and Game De- 


partment is again in turmoil. The 
department has been upset so frequently 
in recent years that constructive work is 
impossible. 

The present trouble seems to have start- 
ed about three years ago when the mem- 
bers of the old commission were fired for 
political or other reasons. The new com- 


mission proved to be a fine bunch of men, 
with no experience as state officials, but 
considerable knowledge of fish and game 
problems. 

The former executive head of the de- 
partment was discharged, and a former 
deputy game warden succeeded him. 

Then a new governor came into office. 
He wanted another man in charge as 
executive. A change was made but appar- 
ently it did not suit the governor. To 
accomplish his purpose he fired the com- 
mission and selected another group of 
men to direct the policies of the depart- 
ment, and another executive was selected. 

The old commission and the executive 
they selected refused to quit, and the mat- 
ter is now in the courts. Temporarily the 
state seems to have two commissions and 
two game administrators. 

This is merely another example of what 
the sportsmen of a state get when they 
are not thoroughly organized, with a unity 
of purpose and a thorough understanding 
of how these purposes may be attained. 


NEW YORK’S NEW LAW 


EW YORK is one of the states 

which for many years has had a 
very liberal game breeder's law. In fact, 
the holder of a breeder’s license in the past 
could shoot his propagated game, except 
waterfowl, at any time of the year, and 
sell it when properly tagged. 

Under the provisions of a new law 
passed by the last session of the legisla- 
ture, largely to encourage licensed daily- 
fee shooting preserves, game so reared is 
now designated as “domestic game” and 
may be taken by shooting on the licensed 
property only between September 1 and 
the last day of February. 

Domestically bred game birds, released 
for subsequent shooting, must now be 
marked at the time of their release, and no 
game which is not marked may be market- 
ed. The sale of Hungarian partridges and 
ruffed grouse is forbidden. 

A new section to the law provides for 
the taking of predators, and specifies the 
manner in which they may be taken, on 
lands licensed to produce domestic game. 
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Simmons Cree 


A day after the lingbills, with a few pratrie chickens thrown tn for seasoning 


ES OGILVY was the town’s 

most gifted liar. His looks alone 

almost justified the charge. He 

was a meek little man with 
watery blue eyes and a droll twist to his 
mouth. He lived in a state of incessant 
warfare with a wife twice his size, who 
supported Wes and his pack of beagles 
by taking in washing. 

I met Wes during an up-country mur- 
der case. The supposed homicide, that of 
a banker believed to have 
been poisoned, simmered 
into a death by natural 
causes. With a half dozen 
other press correspondents 
I was stranded until the 
following noon. Having 
exhausted the educational 
possibilities of the store 
windows, I wandered into 
the Palace Tonsorial and 
Billiard Parlors in quest 
of amusement. 

Here I found Wes sur- 
rounded by a crowd of 
loafers. The object of 
their mirth was a black 
eye. It was the most re- 
splendent “shiner” I had 
ever seen, a symphony in 
purple and yellow extend- 
ing from the bridge of the 
nose to the cheek-bone. 
Everyone but Wes con- 
curred in the theory that it 
had been caused by a large 
and knotty feminine fist. 

“What did she sock you for?” asked 
the barber with mock gravity. “Hittin’ 
up the applejack with the Young boys?” 

“Naw, Wes fell down and stepped on 
hisself,” someone else put in. 

“VYo’re both wrong,” another wag in- 
terposed. “His hand slipped while he was 
cuttin’ his meat.” 

The crowd waited eagerly for the ex- 
planation. Their attitude indicated that, 
whatever channel it took, the Goddess 
of Truth was due for severe and dis- 
respectful treatment. Like a true artist, 
Wes refused to be hurried. He waited 


His darting 


By KENDRICK KIMBALL 


until the room became so quiet that the 
ticking of the clock blended with the 
sputter of the popcorn machine in the 
window. 

“Boys, I kin hardly believe it myself,” 
he began lamely. “You all know that 
leetle red heifer I got?” 

There was a chorus of yeses. “Sup- 
pose she kicked you,” grunted the bar- 
ber disgustedly. “That won’t work again. 
You sprung that one on us last time.” 
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flight and excellence on the table make 
a superior game bird 


Wes shot a reproachful glance at his 
detractor. “Durin’ the storm the other 
night that heifer strayed out’n her shed,” 
he resumed. “Wind whoopin’ from the 
southwest. Blacker’n soot. Startin’ down 
the lane, I happened to remember that 
ten years ago on that very night—same 
weather and everythin’-—ole man Min- 
gus’ gal Bessie skipped out with the 
circus feller.” 

A graybeard nodded his head. “Old 
man Mingus who run the tannin’ fac- 
tory. Folks all used to say he died of a 
broken heart after the elopement.” 


ne 
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“That’s right,” Wes agreed gratefully. 
“I spose most of you know he haunts 
the Simmons Creek bridge. Skulks about 
in his grave clothin’ waitin’ fer Bessie to 
come back. Jest ask Gran’ma Studley or 
that Swedish hired man over on the 
Kimberly place. Wal, I was goin’ over 
the top of the rise with a lantern—jest 
like the circus feller did when he come 
to get Bessie hidin’ in the dogwoods— 
when, bingo, it happened.” 

“What happened?” de- 
manded the barber, setting 
down his mug. 

Came a dramatic pause 
as Wes hitched up his 
trousers, which were 
patched by a piece of red 
quilting, and “borrowed” 
a chew of tobacco from 
the nearest listener. 


- HAT happened? 

That’s what Id 
like to know. Makes the 
shivers run down my spine 
to think of it. I hears a 
rustlin’, swishin’ sound in 
the darkness. Then all of 
a sudden sumpin hits me 


, a turrible belt in the 
ee eye!” 
L& “The heifer,” supplied 
“at a farmer in a whisper. 


. — 
; 


a 


jack-snipe 


“Heifer be danged!” 
Wes returned petulantly. 
“Sumpin out of nowhere,” 
he continued in a low, awed 
voice. “It warn’t no human hand. It warn’t 
nuthin’ that walks, creeps or crawls. 
Boys, it musta been ole man Mingus’ 
ghost crouchin’ thar by the path, full of 
pizen an’ hatred, and mistakin’ me fer—” 

The gale of laughter almost swept 
Wes from the room. He seemed to 
shrink into his shabby clothing. Blink- 
ing incredulously at his audience, he 
shook his head in a sad and helpless way, 
as if their disbelief was the most crush- 
ing of a long series of indignities. Then, 
heedless of the guffawing barber, he 
shuffled out the door and across the 
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Dividing the bag—always a high spot in the day’s sport 


muddy street, with the jeers still sound- 
ing about him. 

For some unaccountable reason, I fol- 
lowed Wes. His story seemed too fan- 
tastic to be the invention of a reasoning 
man. It was not difficult to strike up an 
acquaintance, particularly when his eye 
lit upon a proffered cigar. With smoke 
wreathing about his musty fedora, he 
was soon taking me to the scene of the 
incident, maintaining a continual chatter 
on dogs and the bullhead fishing in the 
mill pond. He paused at a gloomy dwell- 
ing with its windows stuffed with rags. 

As we picked our way through the 
rubbish in the yard a woman of surly 
appearance stepped on to the porch, 
glared at him ominously and slammed 
the door. 

“Ole lady’s a mite touchy today,’ 
Wes apologized: “Gall-stones botherin’ 
her agin. Now it happened a piece back 
o’ the house.” Climbing a rail fence and 
crossing a swale, we reached the brow 
of a hill. “Right where yo'’re at now,” 
he added, pointing at a rutty path made 
by cattle. “Bridge is jest beyond them 
willows. Ole man Mingus used to set on 
the railin’ night after night. The circus 
grounds was where you see all them 
geese beyond that red barn.” 


, 


HE flat and monotonous country 

below us glinted with water. Hay- 
stacks loomed from the straggle of 
brush, and swamp maples lifted their 
scarlet crests from the ridges. Marsh 
grasses, sere from the first frost, tossed 
restlessly in the breeze. As I mused over 
a hawk sailing through the warm Sep- 
tember sunlight Wes started as though 
prodded by an electric wire. He excused 
himself hastily as a lusty whoop from 
the house was repeated. 

When I turned to follow, my glance 
fell upon a brownish object a few feet 
away. Slowly it resolved into a jack- 
snipe, lying on its breast and dead ap- 
parently for two or three days. Some- 
how Wes’ story came back to me, and I 


found myself smiling skeptically, yet 
wondering if he had not been greatly 
maligned. Almost anything can happen 
in the outdoors. 

As I watched Wes’ reluctant retreat, 
I recalled the experience of a gunner 
knocked from a skiff by the same mal- 
lard he killed. Another gunner of my 
acquaintance, returning for an unsuc- 
cessful search for grouse, was removing 
his boots in the kitchen when a cock 
flew through a parlor window. An angler 
was casting in a weed bed when a pike 
somersaulted into his punt. Few believed 
these incidents, yet I witnessed all. 

Soon I was reconstructing Wes’ sally 
into the storm. Driving through the 
darkness, a wisp of snipe, sensing the 
proximity of water, broke over the top 
of the hill. He happened to be coming 


up the path at the same instant. Be- 
wildered by his lantern, one of the birds 
crashed into him, inflicting a glancing 
blow. Their cries and the rustle of their 
wings accounted for the ghostly sounds. 
Chuckling over the supposition, I re- 
ceived a happy inspiration which prom- 
ised a profitable solution of the long 
wait for the milk train. 


HE only gun I could borrow was an 

antique 12-gauge pump standing be- 
side the safe in a livery barn—the pro- 
prietor’s protection against bandits. A 
dusty box of black powder shells loaded 
with 8's was the closest approach to suit- 
able ammunition. The community’s lead- 
ing rabbit hunter, a tall gangling in- 
dividual who answered to the name of 
Alf, was my first recruit. His acquies- 
cence was prompted by the fact that his 
wife had embarked upon her fall house- 
cleaning. The other volunteer was a 
youth who had shot clay birds at the 
county seat. 

At daybreak the bridge and surround- 
ing territory were hung with mist. A 
tardy sun glowed feebly through its vest- 
ments. As we entered the dogwoods, 
with the road swallowed in blankness, 
the locality seemed ideal for the oper- 
ations of Wes’ ghost. The dripping limbs 
of the maples had a spectral look. No 
sound beat in from the outside world 
save the thin, eerie tinkle of a bell. 

We struggled over hummocks and 
ridges without a glimpse of life. The 
rabbit hunter, who had well maintained 
his patience, began to regard me with 
misgivings. Through a fringe of alders 
we passed with equally negative results 
and then into a mucky pasture where the 
maples were succeeded by a pliant screen 
of willows. Here I held myself in readi- 
ness for a rush of wings from the first 
pool, where a yellowlegs stood mirrored 
in the still water. 

We had not proceeded far, however, 
before my faith was justified. A dancing 
fleck slipped out from beneath the feet 


Drop them in the water if you can. It aids retrieving 
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of the youth and Zigzagged into the mist. 
He brought up his piece, lowered it, and 
then with a magnificent disdain of the 
consequences pulled the trigger when the 
bird was out of range. As the report 
stirred through the tract the stimulating 
cry of “scaip, scaip” was raised to meet 
the echoes. 

The farther end of the pasture had 
been used extensively by snipe. The 
short, matted grasses were ideal for con- 
cealment. A white splatter on the muck 
and scores of round perforations gave 
evidence of their numbers. It was logical 
to presume they were still there, since 
there had been no severe weather dis- 
turbances after the storm and signs of 
gunners were lacking. My heart pounded 
a hopeful rhythm to the sloshing of my 
boots as my pace became more cautious. 


poe no indication of life among the 
ditches, the muddy wallows and the 
hummocks rolling gradually to higher 
ground. The great charm of snipe shoot- 
ing, aside from the physical perform- 
ance, lies in its uncertainties. No sport 
has more elastic rules. Sometimes the 
jacks shun the moist corn lands to 
gather in the cramped quarters of a 
creek bed. Sometimes they forsake a 
bog for a week, only to reappear after 
a cold rain. Sometimes, apparently rest- 
ing, they are flushed from alfalfa fields 
or even from the lower slopes of a hill. 

Stepping gingerly through a wallow, I 
obtained the easiest shot the snipe can 
provide. A lazy, well-fed female, remain- 
ing in an invisible crouch until I nearly 
stepped on her, made off at a quartering 
angle. No undignified haste marked the 
departure of this dowager. With the 
sights a foot ahead of the lancet bill, my 
piece belched a cloud of reeking smoke. 
Smarting from the wallop to my shoul- 
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It was not snipe territory, strictly speaking, but the birds were there 


der, I saw my target splash into a pool. 

The remaining tenants of the pasture 
bolted for safety as one bird. The thun- 
derous boom was too much for the in- 
ertia produced by sun and warmth. 
Sulphurous fumes shredded over the 
hummocks. Through this fog and the 
gradually thinning mist I saw a dozen 
or more of the dodgers scurrying over 
the vegetation. They were not badly 
frightened, for after short aerial cruises 
they pelted behind the willows with an 
impetuosity that proved their familiar- 
ity with the territory. 

We spread out for safety, advancing 
in skirmish order. Our course led us 
through a patch of flags, where a bittern 
taking off with a hollow ‘“quok” gave 
the rabbit hunter a start. When we 
reached the edge of another pasture, the 
short grasses seemed to boil with jacks. 
They went up in twos and threes with 
a bedlam of yips and “scaips,” twisting 
away in every conceivable direction 
against the blur of foliage. 

It was Alf’s initial experience with 
such sprightly game. A prospective vic- 
tim whisked out of range before he could 
line up his sights. Another raced glee- 
fully over his shoulder, causing him to 
bend backward until the elastic proper- 
ties of his spine were exhausted. Finally, 
as a protest against their evolutions of 
flight, he spattered the willows with a 
futile try at a single, which bounced 
through the ether with a string of saucy 
comments on his aim. 

“Threw shot all around that dude,” he 
shouted, red-faced and angry. “It’s a 
man’s job stoppin’ them things after all. 
Of course, you take a cottontail cuttin’ 
through the brush—” 

The youth was more concerned with 
emptying his gyn than his aim. He rat- 
tled a fusillade at the high fliers, whoop- 





ing excitedly when one wilted and tum- 
bled. I dropped an agile youngster, but 
blasted the air a yard behind its streak- 
ing consort. 

Snapping the rusty trigger again, I 
witnessed an occurrence that frequently 
leads to wild shooting. It was not a freak 
of ballistics, for the snipe’s mottled and 
striped plumage offers little resistance to 
a well-placed pellet. At 160 feet the bird 
glided lifelessly into the next field. 


- EY, hey,” yelled the youth, pok- 
ing his arm into space. “Straight 
ahead—forty of ’em anyhow.” 

His bulging eyes and Alf’s haste in 
shinning up a maple attested to some- 
thing of unusual importance. 

A band of golden plover were sweep- 
ing along the horizon. A crow called 
drowsily from a knoll. A marsh hawk 
swooped down to the flat expanse of 
vegetation and flapped away with a 
mouse in its talons. My puzzled glance 
brought an explanation from Alf, whose 
expression was one of tenseness. 

“Prairie chickens,’ he _ blurted. 
“Straight across the marsh for half a 
mile. Dumped into the grass beside that 
biggest haystack.” He fumbled in pock- 
ets, stuffed with lunch, for more am- 
munition. “Weren’t more than a hun- 
dred yards away when they lit out. And 
us bangin’ at them ornery jumpin’-jacks,” 
he concluded disgustedly. 

“Ought to be easy to get into that 
covey,” the youth asserted. “We'll walk 
up slow and—” 

“Yeh?” replied Alf with a _ pitying 
glance. “You don’t know them sock- 
dolagers the way I do. That cock at the 
head of the gang hain’t been percolatin’ 
around here all these years for nothin’. 
He’s out-smarted me more times than I 
can remember. (Continued on page 57) 
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PRANK A. SCITILESINGER 


‘The FIGHTERS of 
Five Fingers 


On the Restigouche, in quest of the Atlantic salman 


ENTLY we placed him on 
some wet ferns in the bot- 
tom of the canoe. Just 
then the sun broke through 

the clouds and showed him to the 
best possible advantage—beauti- 
ful purple colorings on the back 
gradually turning to silver on the 
side and a white, spotless belly, 
with a small, aristocratic head de- 
cidedly pointed and a_ broad, 
square propeller of a tail. He cer- 
tainly was a prize—my first At- 
lantic salmon. 

Sut I am ahead of my story. It 
all started at the Club. Spec, my 
bridge partner, and I were vulner- 
able. He bid five spades. Absent- 
mindedly I passed. It was a lay- 
down for a grand slam. 

“What's the matter? 
asleep?” yelled Spec. 

“No, just day-dreaming; dream- 
ing about the Restigouche River 
up in Canada.” 

“Oh, yeah?” 

“Yes. Restigouche is an Indian 
word meaning five fingers. Five 
spades, five fingers—simple.” 

Another growl from Spec, but 
serenely I continued. 

“The Indians named the river 
Restigouche, meaning five fin- 
gers, because it has that number 
of tributaries. It is internationally re- 
nowned as the best Atlantic salmon water 
on the continent. I just had a letter to- 
day about a fishing trip on the river and 

darn the luck—I can’t find anyone 
who can get away to go with me.” 

The bridge game broke up in a riot. 
Saturday, a week later, found Spec and 
me, both novices at salmon fishing, 
motoring across the Inter-Provincial 
Bridge, over the Restigouche River, the 
lower part of which separates the prov- 
inces of New Brunswick and Quebec. 
We were partners again, but on an ex- 
pedition which promised far more thrills 
than any bridge game ever had to offer. 

At last we were on the Restigouche, 
if only in an automobile. Gossiping with 
several natives as we proceeded, we 
learned that the river was full of fish and 
they were taking the fly well. It was the 
last week of June, and we were in time 
for the second run of salmon. The first 
run, which had started up the river two 
or three weeks before, consisted of 
heavier fish and, according to reports, 
they had risen to the fly better. 

Passing by the headquarters of an ex- 
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My two largest fish—a 16- and a 17-pounder 


clusive salmon club, we saw a group on 
the bank of the river, intent on watching 
a member fast to what appeared to be a 
large fish. Perhaps it had been hooked 
in the Matapedia Run, where a few days 
later a 34-pound salmon was killed. Here, 
certainly, was evidence enough that we 
were in the midst of the haunts of his 
lordship the salmon. 


O wonder our pulses quickened as, 
still farther up the river, reports of 
excellent fishing were received. Under 
such conditions, was it not natural for 
us to become excited? Would the mo- 
ment ever arrive when we could boast 
of killing one of these marvelous game 
fish on light tackle and an artificial fly? 
Comfortably located at the home of 
two of our guides, we lost no time in 
stringing up our rods for the late-after- 
noon fishing. The strong, heavy tackle 
seemed unnecessary to us trout fisher- 
men, even though we had successfully 
encountered the land-locked salmon on 
many occasions. Time was to prove 
otherwise, however. 
As we approached the river we were 


impressed with the wonderful 
scenery. Steep, wooded hillsides 
rose from the high-water mark, 
and in other places ledges and 
rugged bluffs overhung the banks. 
Wading in the edge of the river, 
we were struck with the low tem- 
perature of the water, then about 
55. Soon we were under way, in 
typical Restigouche style—two 
guides and one rod to each 24- 
foot Gaspé canoe, poling upstream 
to where we could anchor off the 
current and cast on either side. 

The swiftness of the current 
was most remarkable. At this sea- 
son it averaged four miles an 
hour. This impressed me more 
than anything else on the trip and 
is hard to describe to anyone who 
has never been on one of the 
northern salmon rivers. 


S I made my first cast for the 
lordly salmon on this cele- 
brated river which, since the days 
of the North American Indian, 
had annually yielded its toll of 
these magnificent fish, a peculiar 
feeling came over me. Was it 
really true? Was I really on the 
Restigouche River? Was I really 
fishing for that prize among prizes, 
the Atlantic salmon? 

Dave broke the spell by suggesting a 
different manipulation of the wet fly 
down and across the rushing current. 
Only one rise rewarded me from a small 
fish which was not hooked, but I felt 
well repaid. As a novice, I had already 
seen and learned much. 

We were sorely disappointed to learn 
later that Sunday fishing was not al- 
lowed on the Restigouche. If anything 
could be more tantalizing to a fisherman 
seven hundred miles from home than to 
have to wait thirty-six hours before wet- 
ting his flies again, I cannot imagine it. 

The conditions were ideal Monday 
morning. I took my 7-ounce 914-foot 
rod along, as I could not accustom my- 
self to the heavy, two-handed salmon 
rods. A likely place just off the current, 
in the center of the river, was selected, 
where we anchored and the light rod was 
put to work. Spec was below us in an- 
other canoe with two guides and soon 
rose, hooked and netted a five-pound 
grilse. This was the only grilse we caught 
on our trip. I was interested in the 
forked tail on this young salmon, re- 
turning to the river to spawn for the 








first time, and learned that when he later 
acquired a square tail he would be 
termed a salmon. 

I raised no fish; so we dropped to a 
new position. I was still using the little 
rod when there was a churning in the 
swift current behind the fly, and I got 
my first glimpse of an Atlantic salmon 
in his fresh-water habitat. He did not 
take, but came again, chasing the fly, 
which by some miracle I had allowed to 
remain in the water. 


GAIN he came, this time with the 
customary swirl. The line tightened, 
and I felt the long-awaited tug of the 
strike. Gently, as I had been instructed 
to do, I raised my rod to thrust the 
double-hooked Silver Doctor fly home, 
and the show was on. Whis! My reel 
sang as I had never heard it sing be- 
fore. Fifty feet to our right in the swift 
water a silver tiger leaped five feet into 
the air, and I said to Dave, “Another 
one just jumped.” 

He only smiled and said, “That is 
your fish.” 

Right then and there I prayed that 
what he said might be true. Rushing 
across current, the salmon had taken out 
so much line that it had bellied and the 
fish was twenty-five feet above where 
my line showed in the water. He was 
content to remain there for the next few 
minutes. No pull on the rod could budge 
him. ‘ 

Gradually the combined pressure of 
the rod and the strong current told on 
the salmon, and he gave ground till I got 
him within sight of the shore. As soon as 
he saw us he shot out again ninety feet 
or more like a bolt and, not content with 
his first aerial exhibition, treated us to 
another full view of himself as he tried 
in vain to shake out the hook. 

Finally, after thirty-five minutes of 
the most nerve-racking excitement of 
my life, Dave netted him from the shore, 
a handsome 17-pound fish—my first At- 
lantic salmon. He certainly was a prize 
—the greatest reward which could befall 
any experienced angler, to say nothing of 


The Fighters of Five Fingers 
a novice. He was a fresh-run fish, as evi- 
denced by two sea lice on his side. These 
lice disappear within twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours after the fish enters 
fresh water. 

Still terribly excited but with the con- 
fidence of an experienced salmon fisher- 
man, I soon started in quest of another 
of the celebrated Fighters of Five Fin- 
gers. Good fortune and beginner’s luck 
must both have been with me, as it was 
not long before a swirl engulfed my fly 
—that most thrilling of all moments to 
a fly-fisherman—and another salmon 
was successfully hooked. Boring down in 
the deep, dark water of the pool, he 
seemed on my light rod like the Rock 
of Gibraltar—unmovable. Not for long, 
however, as with a quick rush he showed 
himself to us and awkwardly fell over 
sideways on the leader. What a splash 
and noise he made as his heavy weight 
struck the water! 

This fish was truly an acrobat. Four 
times he jumped clear of the fast water, 
besides making several false attempts on 
the surface. At the end of forty-five 
minutes he had taken us down-river over 
a quarter of a mile and seemed to be 
weakening rapidly. We were in a deep 
pool above a stretch of very rapid water 
known as “the falls,” and fully expected 
to net him there. He thought otherwise, 
however, and started for the falls. Now 
if there was anything that could have 
stopped him, I would like to know what 
it was. He was a wild, running fish. 


E jumped into the canoe, and 
away the current swept us, right 
into the roughest part of the river. Part- 
way down the salmon stopped, but no 
human effort could stop the canoe in 
that fast water. Under the canoe went 
my line; my heart seemed to be in my 
throat. Dave, in the bow, caught his sus- 
pender button in the net and almost lost 
his balance due to the sideways motion 
imparted by the choppy current. 
Far quicker than it takes to tell it, we 
were in quieter water, and reluctantly I 
reeled in. To my amazement the fish was 


still on, having been very well hooked. 
Some distance below he was successfully 
brought to the net and killed. I was sur- 
prised—he weighed but ten pounds. A 
fish this size often puts up a much stiffer 
fight than do the larger ones. The cus- 
tom now on the Restigouche seems to be 
to net salmon instead of using the gaff. 
To my mind, it requires more skill, and 
is much more sportsmanlike and hu- 
mane, besides spoiling none of the flesh. 

No fisherman, I believe, could ever 
have had more thrills in an hour and 
twenty-five minutes on a half-mile jour- 
ney than I had that morning. This was 
only my second fish, and the day was 
still young. No wonder millionaires spend 
fortunes for salmon water and sports- 
men cross continents and oceans for ex- 
periences such as these! 


HAD scarcely regained my composure 

when a commotion in Spec’s canoe 
below us attracted my attention. They 
had gaffed a good-sized fish which ap- 
parently had not risen or been hooked. 
We later learned that eagle-eyed Steve 
saw him floating down the current near 
the bottom. From the condition of his 
gills, he had not been dead long, and had 
a silver gray fly on a single hook broken 
off at the leader, deep down in his throat. 
The hook had caused him to bleed to 
death. 

It seemed a shame that if this beauti- 
ful fish had to die, after having no doubt 
waged an exciting battle for his life, he 
could not have rewarded the angler who 
enticed him to the fly, instead of acci- 
dentally falling into our hands. Perhaps 
the person who lost him on the Resti- 
gouche River, July 1, 1933, may read 
this story and learn of the tragic ending 
of a fish that had deserved and appar- 
ently secured his liberty. 

As a sequel, jater in the same day, 
Spec rose and killed a handsome fish of 
about the same size on this fly. This fish 
weighed 24 pounds and was later 
mounted. Needless to say, that Silver 
Gray reposes in his mouth. 

Just to com- (Continued on page 62) 


Typical river scenery, and the pools were filled with fighting fish 
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EDITORIAL 





LAST-MINUTE NEWS—The Federal Advisory Board has recommended a 30-day 
open season on waterfowl, state game departments to have the privilege of distributing 
the 30 shooting days over 15 weeks between October 1 and January 15, 1935. 


Florida N a recent appeal for the continua- 

tion of the Federal appropriation 

Bass of $13,000 for administering the Fed- 

eral Black Bass Law, Fretp & StREAM 

cited Florida, North Carolina and Tennessee as three 

states which permitted the sale and shipment of black 

bass. Congress continued the appropriation, and the 
Black Bass Law will continue to function. 

North Carolina, Tennessee and Florida, however, 
should at once pass legislation giving adequate protec- 
tion to bass within their borders. Sportsmen in Florida 
are busy. A State Committee on Conservation of Black 
Bass has been formed. C. D. Kirk of Orlando is Chair- 
man, and he’s doing things. 

Members of the Committee plan to contact every 
candidate for the State Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. They intend to get a statement in writing 
from each as to his views on legislation to stop the 
sale and shipment of black bass in that state. They 
have tackled the problem in the right way, and with 
such organization it is easy to believe that within 
a short time the sale of bass in Florida will be pro- 
hibited. 

Florida has no greater asset than the tourist, and a 
big majority of the tourists are interested in black bass. 
One major tourist bureau in Michigan reported that 
86 per cent of its inquiries dealt primarily with fishing. 
It seems strange that the lawmakers of Florida have 
not long ago realized that the value of her bass to the 
state as a whole far exceeds any monetary benefit 
which might accrue to the commercial fishermen. 

Land values always increase when fishing is im- 
proved. Every time a Northern angler goes to Florida 
to fish for bass he stimulates trade in the locality he 
visits. If he gets the kind of fishing he hoped for, he 
will very likely become a winter resident. His next 
move is to buy property and improve it, at which time 
his name finds its way to the tax rolls. 

The entire state would benefit from a law which will 
make better bass fishing. 


EFORE Congress adjourned, it 

passed an anti-firearms bill, and 
the President’s signature has made it 
law. Fortunately this will not affect 
the sportsmen, as it deals with machine-guns and sawed- 
off shotguns only. 

The original Copeland Bill, which created such a 
furor, was killed some time ago. Then Senator Cope- 
land, together with two other members of his commit- 
tee, introduced another bill to regulate commerce in 
firearms. This latter bill showed plainly that the Sen- 
ator had had a change of heart, as it eliminates most 
of the objectionable features of his former bill. Con- 
gress adjourned before any action was taken on this 
measure, but it will probably be brought up at the next 
session. 

All firearms bills must be watched carefully. A last- 
minute amendment might deprive you of your guns. 
It behooves every sportsman to contact the men who 
represent him at Washington and find out their inten- 
tions regarding all bills detrimental to the sporting 
fraternity. 

According to the New York World Telegram of 
May 23, Professor Raymond Moley, the original brain 
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truster, said in his crime report: “In my judgment, the 
requirements of modern civilization are such as to 
make it exceedingly desirable that the manufacture and 
sale of firearms be strictly controlled at the source, that 
private citizens should not be permitted to arm them- 
selves except under strict regulation and for limited 
purposes.” At the same time the Professor is quoted as 
recalling the “miserable failure’ of prohibition en- 
forcement. He does not say how the Government will 
enforce a law against revolvers and pistols, which can 
be bootlegged far easier than liquor. 

With such words of wisdom coming from a man so 
high in the councils of the administration and with the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs demanding an- 
ti-pistol legislation, almost anything is liable to happen. 
If you don’t want to be classed as a lawbreaker because 
you harbor a gun with which to shoot a cottontail rab- 
bit, you had better tell the men who represent you at 
Washington just how you feel on the subject. Adopt 
Florida’s plan and get an expression in writing. 


Wholesale ELOW are excerpts from 


“ two letters received in this 

Destruction morning’s mail. Either might 

have originated from any one of 

a number of different states. Both describe common 

types of pollution which kill fish and game wholesale. 
Neither should be tolerated in a civilized country. 

“A tannery company daily dumps something into 
the river that colors the water dark brown—almost 
black. In the morning the water has bubbles and foam 
on the surface like soapsuds. Natives tell me that the 
tannery company pays a fine about once in three or 
four years and would rather do that than to erect a 
disposal plant or settling basin. I cannot state that this 
waste from the tannery has killed any fish, but there 
are none in this part of the river. If it only drives them 
downstream, that’s bad enough.” 

“Each year thousands of ducks swim to the banks 
of this river to die. For miles below the mouth of the 
creek, crude oil pollutes our river. Ducks light on the 
water, and immediately they are covered with oil. They 
cannot rise again. Finally they go to the bank of the 
stream, where they are caught by hogs or wild animals. 
Sometimes the river is almost covered with a heavy 
coat of this oil. In the past this river has offered some 
of the finest pan fish and black bass fishing in the coun- 
try, but the fish have died as the result of this pollution.” 

There is no reason why any individual or concern 
should make a public sewer out of a watercourse. If 
laws are not adequate to prevent such criminal prac- 
tices, new laws with teeth in them should be passed. 
If laws already exist, public opinion should demand 
their enforcement. Let enough people yell loud enough, 
and any wrong of this type will quickly be righted. 
When we hear of such wholesale destruction of fish 
and game, it is small wonder that we lose patience with 
sportsmen and game departments that are busy pass- 
ing and enforcing laws against clean-living, pleasure- 
loving men who have more than two hooks on a fishing 
line or more than twelve live decoys in a set. 
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The “old-fashioned hound” has the coun- 
tenance of a patriarch 


OWARD the first of November 

in my fourteenth year I became 

very popular—at least with the 

men-folk. But the popularity was 
really Jack’s. Jack was a hound dog. In 
my innocence I proudly called him a 
“beadle hound.” He had long ears and a 
short coat. In color he was black-white- 
tan and ticked. 

“His legs were so crooked, that bench- 

legged pup 

Was as tall settin’ down as he was 

standin’ up!” 

Today he could pass as an imported 
French or English basset-hound, but at 
that time he was doubtless a subtle 
blending of dachshund and beagle and 
foxhound, with maybe just a dash of 
bloodhound thrown in. 

Jack could run a rabbit, and keep on 
running him, and tell me about it in 
stentorian tones. In the dim dawn of the 
opening day I took the field, gun cocked 
and eyes front. Jack bounced a rabbit 
out of a brier patch, and I shot it— 
but not right away. Not at the end of 
the first big circle which the rabbit ran, 
with Jack intoning behind him, as proper 
rabbits and faithful rabbit hounds do, 
because it was still too dark to see the 
rabbit. Nor after the second circle, be- 
cause I got “buck fever” after waiting 
so long and couldn’t find the trigger. 
Nor after the third circle, because the 
rabbit became a bit original and emerged 
from behind a different brier bunch that 
time. But Jack was accommodating; he 
ran that rabbit, and kept on running 
him. 

After the fourth circle, just on the 
click of sunrise, I shot the rabbit and 
proudly pocketed him. And on the click 
of sunset I had just that one rabbit to 
my credit, and no more. 

I had been joined by three school- 
mates who had sleuthed me, and by two 
hired men and two disillusioned gunners 
with a gun-shy pointer and a dozen city 
sports in high laced boots. Jack ran the 
rabbits in circles, as a hound dog should, 
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Admerica’s 


Hound Does | 


From beagle to bloodhound, they are great dogs 


By EDWARD A. BRIGGS 


and some hunter was there to shoot the 
rabbit every time. But never I. The first 
thing I knew, it was growing dark, and 
with bitter resolutions I was iitting Jack 
over the last low worm fence, his bandy 
legs were that tired. But he had kept on 
running those rabbits! That was his busi- 
ness as a hound dog. He might be beagle 
and dachshund and foxhound and blood- 
hound—but he was all hound! 

That’s the amazing perpetual fact: 
big or little, they are all hounds, and 
they are always with us. Other breeds 
come in on the lap of fashion and pass 
out into the gutter of mongrelism, but 
the old hound dog stays in the picture. 
He has stayed a long while. 

The ancient Greeks and the Romans 
had their long-eared trailing hound. The 
barons and the sporting churchmen of 
the Middle Ages made him their passion 
and privilege, and called him the blood 
(pure-blooded) hound. The German 
Charlemagne, and the French line of 
Louis, and Elizabeth and the English 
nobility kept the hound in their court- 
yards and made hunting the sport of 
kings. And when the liberty-loving men 
came sailing over to America in search 
of a big, broad breathing-place, the old 
hound dog came along too and broke 
right out into popularity—the biggest, 





widest popularity of any breed in any 
land in any time. He became the great 
American dog! 

Prove it? That’s easy. Remember the 
men who came trooping after my bandy- 
legged Jack on that opening day. Now 
take one glance at the men who have 
come trooping to my modest kennels 
over thirty years, just to see Jack and 
my hound dogs that have succeeded him. 
There have been all kinds of men. Griz- 
zled hillbilly hunters, grave professional 
and business men, husky sport-loving 
mill workers, alert game officials, wistful 
darkies, dapper professional huntsmen. 
From A to izzard of the social alphabet, 
every last man of them keen on some 
special kind of hunting and some special 
kind of hound dog to help him. 


‘VE had all kinds of hounds. Jack was 
only my first. Other little hounds, 
with straighter legs if not with stouter 
hearts, have circled the rabbit to the 
gun. Great, long-eared, slow-running, 
bell-voiced foxhounds for a_ similar 


though wider hunting. Racy Walker fox- 
hounds of purple pedigree, just to drive 
the fox swiftly, brilliantly over hill and 
dale till he had to hole up to get rid of 
them. And a sprinkling of coonhounds, 
“tree dogs,” ornery blueticks or resolute 
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black-and-tans to trail the coon and the 
possum on muggy autumn nights. 

Believe it or not, my kennels even 
boasted all-rounders, like Jericho Joe 
and Black Diamond, that would do it 
all. They would run the cottontail and 
the snowshoe hare on autumn days, and 
the fox on snowy winter mornings, and 
the coon and the possum on black thaw- 
ing nights, each time sticking strictly to 
the business at hand. But all of them 
were hounds, and each pulled hard on 
the heart-strings of somebody. 


HERE are more hounds in America 

than all other pure breeds put to- 
gether. And there are just two reasons 
for this amazing fact. First, the hound is 
so ancient, so fixed in his characteristics, 
that his breeding may be entrusted to 
almost everybody without losing type. 
And second, there is always such a host 
of people who want the hound. You see, 
there is always such a lot of work that 
he can do. He is the saddest-faced, most 
solemn-looking dog we have, but he 
makes play out of his work. He even 
makes whoopee out of it with that re- 
markable voice of his. 

The hound is the only dog in the world 
whose voice is taken into consideration 
when you are buying him, or selling him, 
or going out with him, or remembering 
him. Every day or any night, at thou- 
sands of places scattered all over our 
map, the hound’s voice is making merry 
for the darky or the hillbilly or the mil- 
lionaire. 

Even in America, the kings—the finan- 
cial and social kings—keep a certain 
claim on the hound in their great or- 
ganized hunt clubs, with blooded horse- 
flesh and red coats and professional 
huntsmen to manage the hounds. To fol- 
low this game you need blue blood and a 
heavy purse plus much strenuous appren- 
ticeship if you would become a recog- 


- nized Master of Foxhounds. The hunt- 


club hounds are often English or half- 
English, usually black-white-and-tan, and 
certainly big and upstanding. 

These dogs have beautiful manners, 
moving sedately along the road in a 
dappled pool around the huntsman’s 
horse or pouring cross-country in a wave 
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of color. This picturesqueness makes 
them popular for every sort of picture, 
old sporting print and calendar and lamp- 
shade. But all too often the scent they 
follow is only a bewildered “dropped” 
fox, or even a drag made up of anise- 
seed and turpentine. And the average 
citizen never actually sees them, either 
in the field or at their big annual hound 
shows. After all, they are no more than 
a splash of color in the great American 
hound picture. 


HERE are all those other Ameri- 
can hounds? Foxhounds are found 
throughout the country. In the South, 
East and Southwest, they are hunted in 
packs, like the hunt-club hounds, but 
they are not followed by red coats and 
ceremony. Their breeders proudly state 
that they are the fastest, gamest, high- 
est-bred trail hounds of all times. They 
are called American foxhounds, and there 
are 15,000 of them registered in the In- 
ternational Foxhunters’ Stud Book, and 
many times that number carefully pedi- 
greed but not formally registered. 
These hounds are still better known 
by their famous family or strain names, 
notably the Walker foxhounds and the 
Triggs, originating in Kentucky; the By- 
waters in Virginia; the Shavers in West 
Virginia; the Hardys in Maryland; the 


Black Diamond didn’t play favorites. He was a star performer on both fox and raccoon 
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The pedigreed Walker foxhound is 





the pride of Kentucky 
Julys in Georgia; the Trumbos in Mis- 
souri. But these strains have penetrated 
to every state in the Union. And there 
are individual men who are nationally 
known just for promoting these pedi- 
greed American foxhounds. 

These dogs are tall and trim and racy; 
in color they are usually black-white- 
and-tan or lemon-and-white. You can see 
them at the American Kennel Club dog 
shows, and particularly at the great sum- 
mer hound shows in Kentucky, where 
they are often entered four hundred 
strong. But primarily they hunt the fox 
—and how! Brilliantly, gamely, endless- 
ly; trailing the cold scent and driving 
on the hot line, throwing a keen choppy 
tongue, and in sheer athletic supremacy 
forcing the fox to his den for refuge. 

Can you ride to these hounds? Only 
by snatches, because of their wide in- 
dependent hunting and their speed and 
the rough country they hunt over. But 
you can always follow them part-way, 
on horse or on foot, and frequently see 
them and thrill to their racing cry in the 
mild winter mornings or under the au- 
tumn moon. And you can get a big kick 
and a gratifying purse if your favorite 
hound stays up front day after day in 
the hard hunting and running of a fox- 
hound field trial. 

There are scores of local and state 
trials. Finally there is the great National 
Trial in November of each year, with a 
stake of $1,000 in the Chase Futurity for 
young hounds and one of $500 in the All- 
Age. More than 150 hounds are entered 
in each class of this trial. 

Such a field trial may have 2,000 spec- 
tators to witness the start of each day’s 
hunt. Aristocracy and wealth are at these 
Southern gatherings, but the owner of 
the winner may be a drawling one- 
gallus foxhunter out of the hills. 


EW ENGLAND runs the famous 

Brunswick Foxhound Club Field 
Trials each year in Massachusetts or 
Connecticut. And from the mid-West 
right on to Texas, where the red fox is 
scarce, the foxhound hunts wolves and 
coyotes—and catches them too—in such 
annual numbers as would stagger the 
Easterner who thinks the last wolf died 
with Red Ridinghood. The champion 
wolf dogs of each year are decided at 
the Texas trials of the Southwestern Fox 
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and Wolfhunters’ Association, where the 
mounts are still bronchos and the riders 
to hounds wear high heels and ten-gal- 
lon hats. 

But where are those other American 
hounds, the hundreds of thousands that 
make up the bulk of the hound popula- 
tion? Again, they originally came from 
the South, though they are everywhere 
today. They are the plain hound dogs 
that keep right on being hounds and do- 
ing hounds’ work—and having a good 
time of it too—with very little help from 
gilt-edged pedigree papers. 

What shall we call this hound? The 
up-to-date foxhunter calls him the “pot- 
licker” or the “native,” to dis- 
tinguish him from the wide-trav- 
eled pedigreed foxhound. He is 
also called ‘“‘coonhound,” or “fox 
and coonhound,” or ‘old-fashioned 
foxhound.” Perhaps there is no 
better general name for him than 
“coonhound,” because the coon 
was the first backwoods game that 
he seriously hunted, and it is per- 
haps his chief pursuit even today. 


HE coonhound is medium- 

sized to big; black-and-tan, 
blue-ticked, or any hound color. 
At his “houndiest” he is simply 
that patriarch of all hounds, the 
ancient solemn bloodhound. He 
has always been bred on his work- 
ing merit alone, though sportsmen 
are beginning to keep his pedigree 
now, as Redbone or Bluetick or 
old-time Black-and-tan. 

As a coon dog he too has his 
field trials, where winners in trail- 
ing and treeing can be determined. 
The Alabama Coon Dog Associa- 
tion holds its trials strictly in the 
woods on wild game. There are 
many other trials, run by daylight 
on a tame led coon. The Leafy 
Oak Stake in Ohio confers an an- 
nual purse of $1,000 and the title 
of Grand National Champion. 

It is in the woods, on wild game 
or fur, however, that the coon- 
hound keeps his tremendous hold 
on popularity. In the Southern 
swamps he may be the “deer- 
hound,” and the pack drives out 
the bucks to the hunter standing 
on the runways. In the Northern 
winter hills, as the “native” hound, he 
runs alone or in a couple behind the 
leisurely red fox that is circling unawares 
to the gun, though in this work the pedi- 
greed Walker hound is likewise coming 
to be used. But the great bulk of the 
coonhounds hunt the “varmints,” small 
or large, that will tree. 

The coonhound is a great cold trailer 
and a steady runner. His tongue has an 
infinite variety and real music—long 
bugle peal or quick bell chop. It throws 
its magic into your very blood, making 
whoopee in your hunter’s heart. 

The Southern planter and the cracker 
and the negro, the mid-West farm boy 
and the Eastern wage-earner, the West- 
ern ranchman and the Government lion 
hunter follow this all-round hound dog. 
And when his game is shaken out or 
shot out for him. he is ready to fight and 
hunt for more. He earns his salt by fur- 
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nishing joy to his master and hides to 
dry on the barn wall. He stands second 
only to the trap in making possible our 
immense American fur trade. He has put 
the raccoon coat on our collegiate youth, 
and the varied choker round the white 
neck of milady. 

The coonhound has won glories, too, 
hunting in far places with famous adven- 
turous men. With Theodore Roosevelt 
after Colorado cougar and bear. With 
Zane Grey and Buffalo Jones, hunting 
mountain lion on the rim of the Grand 
Canon. With the younger Roosevelts, 
Theodore and Kermit, on their Asiatic 
search for the giant panda and the snow- 





In the North the hound drives the red fox to the gun 


leopard. With Dave Newell of Florida, 
to tree the great spotted jaguar in Brazil. 
And with Paul Rainey, who took a pack 
of Mississippi bear hounds to East Af- 
rica just to show the British Colonials 
that the African lion is all in the day’s 
work for the American hound dog. 

Then there are the rabbit hounds, in 
untold numbers. The rabbit is every- 
where: cottontail or northern snowshoe 
hare or Western jack; and no man is so 
poor that he cannot hunt him, waiting 
gun in hand while the hound runs bunny 
in a circle—like my Jack. For this every- 
day work almost any breed of hound 
will do. 

The orthodox fly-fisherman scorns to 
take a two-pound trout on a rod heavier 
than five ounces, and the up-to-date rab- 
bit hunter will not hunt a three-pound 
cottontail with a fifty-pound dog. Be- 
hold, then, the true rabbit hound—the 


English beagle, smallest and sweetest of 
our American hounds. He is all hound— 
a small model of the English or the 
American foxhound, “hand-painted” in 
black-white-and-tan, sturdy and straight 
and debonair in his fifteen inches or less. 
Small wonder that the beagle has fast 
become the darling of the rabbit hunter. 
He ranks high as a gun dog throughout 
the East and the Middle West; as a 
show dog, registered by thousands in the 
American Kennel Club; as a field-trial 
contender in national and international 
championships. Even society folk follow 
their beagle packs, afoot, in formal green 
coats, over hills and dales scattered from 
Long Island to the Carolinas. 
Perhaps you wish to depart a 
little from the trim, straight- 
legged beagle. With lesser stature 
and lesser speed but greater bulk 
and voice, there is the latest 
American adoption, the quaint and 
ancient French basset-hound, the 
medieval St. Hubert hound, older 
than France, old as the Greeks 
themselves. Shakespeare, who 
knew his field sports, has so 
startlingly described this breed in 
Midsummer Night’s Dream: 


“My hounds are bred out of the 
Spartan kind, 

So flewed, so sanded; and their 
heads are hung 

With ears that sweep away the 
morning dew. 

Crook-kneed and dewlapped like 
Thessalian bulls, 

Slow in pursuit, but matched in 
mouth like bells, 
Each under each; a 

tuneable 
Was never halloaed to, nor cheered 
with horn.” 


cry more 


HAT takes us right back to 

yesterday, for the basset- 
hound is very like my Jack, who 
was so popular. But Jack was no 
exception, as you can see. He was 
only one of hundreds of thousands 
of hounds whose ancestry was 
never recorded. 

No matter where you live, or 
who or what you are, you can go 
around the corner and see some 
of those thousands, popular with 
darkies or professional men or million- 
aires. And they will stay popular for a 
long, long time. 

Whether you own foxhound, basset or 
beagle, whether your hound is pure-bred 
or just hound, you'll like him and he will 
like you. And what is just as much to 
the point, he will like to hunt. The de- 
sire to trail game is bred in them all. 
Some are better than others, but you sel- 
dom find a hound that won't do his best 
for you. Properly trained, he will hunt 
what you want him to hunt and not 
bother with other game. The best ex- 
amples of this are the many cat dogs in 
the West that run cougars through ter- 
ritory filled with deer. 

As long as scent is laid, there will be 
noses to quicken to it and throats to 
open on it, and a host of Americans to 
follow with joy the music of our great 
popular breed—the American hound dog. 
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View showing the stretch of highway where many deer are killed each year 


Four-Mile Stretch 


A road im Pennsylvania where automobiles run over deer and deer run over automobiles 


IERCING headlights shine on a 
strip of white concrete. Low sec- 
ond-growth timber forms a border 
for a straight highway. The motor- 
ist is traveling at an average rate of 
speed. A flash of brown leaps to the road, 
and brakes shriek. A sharp swerve of 
the machine, a dull thud, and finis is 
written to a tragedy that has been played 
on this woodland stage more than a 
hundred times in twenty months. 

In the heart of Pennsylvania’s finest 
deer hunting grounds, just two miles 
from the village of Philipsburg, is a strip 
of land, comprising about twenty thou- 
sand acres. Wild game exists here in 
such vast hordes that it has created 
a problem which is daily becoming more 
and more serious to the game wardens 
and the State Highway Patrol. 
There are nights when as many 
as three deer fall beneath the 
wheels of automobiles, and two 
weeks without an accident of 
this nature is a rare occur- 
rence. 

A few years ago wild game 
roved at will over this section. 
An infrequent traveler, forced 
to a snail’s pace on account of 
ruts and stones, was the only 
factor that disturbed the seren- 
ity of the wilds. Then the 
march of progress stepped in 
and took a hand. This section 
provided an ideal short cut 
from Erie to Philadelphia. Six 
miles of straight roadway could 
be made to replace eight miles 
of well-worn macadam full of 


By JOHN M. FLEMING 


twists and turns. Highway engineers in- 
vaded the woods, and in October, 1930, 
the new Tyrone Pike cut-off was thrown 
open to the public. 

Three tragedies occurred even be- 
fore the first traveler was permitted to 
use the road as a thoroughfare. Cars be- 
longing to the contractor who built the 
road were responsible for these deaths. 
On the opening night one motorist was 
badly cut by flying glass, and a large 
buck was killed in the crash. 

For the next several weeks accidents 
were numerous. The animals were con- 
fused. More than five hundred cars were 
passing daily where one a day would 
have established a record heretofore. 
Drivers had not yet learned that the 
menace existed, and the straight high- 


W hat usually happens when deer and car collide 





° 
way offered a temptation for high speed. 
Then the annual rifle slaughter com- 
menced, and for a period of about three 
months the accidents were reduced to a 
minimum. Early in August of 1931 the 
peak point was reached, and it continued 
until once again the bark of the hunter’s 
gun drove the animals to seek the shelter 
of the deeper woods. The death toll 
mounted from forty-two to seventy-one 
in the brief span of two months. An edi- 
tion of the evening paper wasn’t com- 
plete without a story of an accident 
caused by a deer on the Tyrone Pike. 
Officials of the Game Commission, co- 
operating with the State Highway De- 
partment, erected signs warning the mo- 
torists of the approaching danger. 
“DRIVE SLOWLY—DEER CROSSINGS 
WiTtHIN THE NExT Four 
Mites” was how they read. 
The new road was dubbed 
“Four-Mile Stretch.” 


HE cause of the majority 

of the accidents can safely 
be laid to the fact that deer 
are the most innocent of all 
animals. When blinded by au- 
tomobile headlights, it is im- 
possible to determine which 
way they will run. On five oc- 
casions the animals have 
crashed head on into a stopped 
machine and injured them- 
selves to the point where it 
was necessary to kill them. One 
member of the Philipsburg de- 
tail of the State Highway Patrol 
gained (Continued on page 77) 
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No man could come nearer 


death and live to tell of it 


Illustrated by PAUL BRANSOM 


FTER several years of roaming 
about and prospecting in the 
wilderness ranges of southeastern 
Alaska without mishap, I recent- 

ly had the misfortune to be attacked, 
mauled and left for dead by a grizzly 
bear. The encounter was entirely unpro- 
voked on my part. I was unarmed at the 
time, and the bear had not been wound- 
ed, shot at, nor surprised at close range. 

According to the teachings of pseudo- 
scientists who learn all about bears by 
throwing peanuts through the bars at 
them in the zoos, I could not have been 
attacked. But I was. It was an interest- 
ing, if horrifying, experience. I know 
that I shall never again feel such ex- 
cruciating thrills as were crammed into 
that brief space when the infuriated 
beast towered over me, ripping and 
slashing, its teeth shearing through 
clothing and flesh as it roared and bel- 
lowed in maniacal frenzy to destroy the 
human life which stood in its way. 

It all came about because we were 
short of fresh meat in camp, and because 
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Hardly daring to breathe, I waited. Then suddenly, with a 


I killed a bull moose to supply the short- 
age. Moose were not plentiful in the 
Taku River area where a party of us 
were engaged in geological survey work, 
and it was necessary for me to cross the 
Taku to reach a grass-grown swamp near 
Wright Glacier where the animals fre- 
quently crossed during the rutting sea- 
son. Having killed and dressed out my 
moose, I cut off a fair-sized portion to 
pack into camp. 

The next day, accompanied by two 
other members of the party, I crossed 
the Taku again to bring in the rest of the 
meat. Behind our outboard-motored river 
craft we towed a small, light poling boat 
which I figured we could force up a 
brush-filled creek to within a short dis- 
tance of the kill. Leaving my compan- 
ions to brush out a way up the stream 
for the poling boat, I made a wide de- 
tour along the edge of a dry gravel bed 
to locate the carcass, little dreaming of 
the frightful experience awaiting me. 

On the previous day I had noticed 
considerable bear sign along the small 


streams where spawning and spent sal- 
mon littered the riffles, but for some in- 
excusable reason anticipated little dan- 
ger from that source. Failing even to 
carry a rifle, I plead guilty to the same 
error characteristic of many old-timers 
in the Territory who have grown care- 
less of its lurking dangers through too- 
long association. This latter philosophy 
comes home to me now as I painfully 
lift my crippled arm to type these notes. 

It was the 12th day of September. 
A drizzle of rain fell steadily in the 
spruce- and alder-grown valley, and the 
snow-line on the surrounding hills stole 
farther and farther down the slopes. I 
wore a pair of heavy hip boots and a 
raincoat with a strong cape which was 
so soon to offer the slight extra resistance 
to the bear’s fangs that saved my life. 

Reaching a point about 150 yards from 
where I judged the carcass to be, I 
stopped to shout and whistle to my com- 
panions in order to direct them. Then I 
continued on my way, sinking half-way 
to my knees in the bog at every step. 
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bloodcurdling roar, the cunning beast made another rush at me 


I had reached a fairly open spot in 
the swamp when the attack occurred. 
Thirty feet to my left, a huge brown 
bear suddenly shot out of the thick 
brush, its lips wrinkled back in a horrible 
grimace, while from its throat issued 
such a blasting crescendo of bloodcurd- 
ling roars as are far beyond my power 
to describe. 

The situation was instantly apparent. 
The bear, a grouchy old male, had heard 
me shouting as it fed on the downed 
moose and had crept back to waylay me. 
Crouching in ambush, it had marked me 
down cold and was now charging out to 
make its kill. 

My instant reaction was to head for 
a small spruce about ten feet away. As 
well try to dodge a lightning bolt! Even 
had I carried a rifle, it is doubtful if I 
could have put in a telling shot. 

Before I could take two steps, the 
beast was upon me. Its fangs struck me 
in the thigh and slammed me to the 
ground, where it flailed me about as a 
terrier would shake a rat. 


Resistance was useless. It could serve 
no purpose other than to increase the 
raging assault of the half-ton grizzly, if 
such a thing were possible; so, while the 
long teeth ripped and tore their way 
through clothing and muscle, I lay on 
my stomach in the bog as if dead, half 
covered with water, my arms thrown 
around my head and neck in an instinc- 
tive effort to guard against a slash which 
might be instantly fatal. 


| gow pony quite helpless with shock 
and pain, the actions of the great 
shaggy beast upon me have etched them- 
selves On My memory in a manner not 
easy to forget. Oddly, I thought, it did 
not attempt to strike with its clawed 
front feet, but used its teeth as though 
to tear me to pieces. From thigh to 
shoulder it chewed, and as the fangs bit 
deep into the flesh the bear braced its 
feet against my body and tore them 
loose. Blood welled from my wounds in 
such volume that I nearly despaired of 
life then and there; but, like any other 





man in the same predicament, I suppose, 
I hung on with such determination as I 
could muster, realizing that my one slim 
chance of life lay in fighting to remain 
conscious. At the same time, I must 
feign death. Nothing else could satisfy 
the hurricane of wrath which had me in 
its grip. 

Releasing its hold on my shoulder, the 
grizzly snapped down on my wrist and 
hand like a steel trap, yanking away the 
puny protection I had been trying to 
give my head and incidentally shearing 
off the last joint of my little finger as 
though it were a match stem. The horrid 
coughing, roaring and teeth clicking had 
never ceased a second since the beast 
first launched itself at me from the 
brush, and now it seemed to redouble in 
volume. The hazy, dimming world about 
me became one Vast bedlam of sound. I 
fully expected to die, yet continued to 
hope for the best. 

What the grizzly doubtless intended 
as the coup de grace came next. It 
grabbed my (Continued on page 56) 
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Seven million sportsmen in America have their choice 








EVEN million sports- 
men take out resi- 
dent hunting licenses 
and fishing licenses 
in the United States. The 
economic rumpus of the 
last four years may have 
reduced a few of us to a 
temporarily quiescent 
stage. But our potentiality 
has not in the least been 
impaired. We = are still 
seven million strong. 

For the most part, how- 
ever, we are the mildest 
and meekest crowd of vot- 
ers that ever trotted to the 
polls at the heels of the 
political Pied Pipers. We 
cast our votes for Tom, 
Dick and Harry, and send 
them into the state and 
national legislative tribu- 
nals, without ever making 
even the mildest inquiry 
as to what Tom, Dick and 
Harry have in mind to do 
for us—or to us! 

For a long term of years 
we were apparently hap- 
pily satisfied to have our 
political Toms, Dicks and 
Harrys do little or nothing 
for us in the way of con- 
servation and -game and 
fish restoration. This doing 
nothing was quite all right 
We expec ted nothing 

In the last year or two, 
however, Tom, Dick and 
Harry have sort of tired 
of the tame game of do- 
ing nothing for us—and 
knowing us for a crowd of 
meek fellows, they decide 
it is high time to do some- 
thing to us. Inasmuch as 
we have shown ourselves 
to be quite tame and non- 
biting, they shrewdly re- 
flect that the next logical 
move on their part should 
be to deprive us of our 
guns. They are trying to 


do this very thing today, and no fooling! 

With this objective accomplished a few 
years hence, our game can die of old 
age or be eaten by vermin. There is no 
denying that many of the laws passed in 
the name of game and fish conservation 
have resulted in restricting sport, but 
have not helped the fish and game one 
iota. The sport prohibitionist is a busy- 
bodying nuisance. Are we going to sit 
quietly by and let such meddlers take 
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on accepting membership in the nation-wide circle of 
square-shooters, sponsored by FIELD & STREAM, 
agrees to the following Ten-Point Pledge: 


1 I pledge myself to observe state and 

Federal fish and game laws strictly to 
the letter, for I believe that only by indi- 
vidual observance of these laws can I help 
restore and improve fishing and hunting 
conditions. 


9D I pledge myself at all times to consider 
“ myself an ally of the state and Federal 
fish and game conservation departments, 
and will report violations and violators 
without fear or favor. 


3 I pledge myself to distribute grain in 

my favorite covers during each winter, 
when snow covers the ground, for I know 
that a well-fed game bird can resist almost 
any weather. 


4 During the dead of snow-covered winter 

I pledge myself to construct at least one 
shelter in each of my favorite covers, either 
of brush or corn-stalks, under which I shall 
scratch away the snow and ice and expose 
the sand or gravel which a game bird needs 
with its feeding. 


5 I pledge myself to fire at least twenty- 
“five shells each year in the off-shoozing 
season at harmful hawks, owls, crows, stray 
hunting cats and other predators, for I know 
that these take heavy toll of our game. 


6 I pledge myself never to leave behind 

me in the woods or fields any dangerous 
fire hazards in the form of smoldering 
cigarette stubs, match ends, cigar butts or 
pipe ashes, and I shall always see that my 
campfire is wet down and thoroughly ex- 
tinguished before I leave it. 


7 I pledge myself to discourage at all 
times, and prevent whenever possible, 
the spring burning of dry grass, weeds and 


shrubbery from the land, for I know that 
this does the land no particular good, and 
docs do our song and game birds definite 
harm by robbing them of their seasonal 
food supply and natural protective cover- 
ing from predators. 


I pledge myself always to respect land- 
owners’ rights, ask permission to enter 
upon land or stream, carefully refrain from 
damaging fences, trees, livestock or any 
other property of landowners—and in case 
any damage should result through accident, 
I shall promptly report same and make 
satisfactory settlement. In short, I pledge 
myself to live up to the definition of a 
gentleman-sportsman to the letter, knowing 
this to be the underlying principle of the 
SQUARE CIRCLE. 
As a member of the local SQUARE 
CIRCLE club in my community, I pledge 
myself to take an interest in the younger 
members of the SQUARE CIRCLE and to 
teach them what I have learned about the 
safe and skillful way to handle firearms and 
the successful ways to fish and hunt. In 
short, I shall take pleasure in passing on to 
tomorrow's sportsmen of America all the 
fine points about gunning and fishing that 
I have had to pick up through blundering, 
unguided experience. 
10 I pledge myself to vote against (or 
if not yet of voting age, as soon as 
I am, I pledge myself to vote against) any 
state legislator or Congressman or Senator 
who sponsors or favors any bill or measure 
that denies the freeborn American his right 
to possess and bear firearms, 
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away our shooting-irons, and tell us to 
have fun shooting marbles? 

If they have their way, we can all 
make our choice—either take up cro- 
cheting in a serious way, or leave this 
planet in a body and move on to Mars. 
And won't that be ducky! 

No, ladies and gentlemen and girls and 
boys of the rod and gun audience, I 
think the answer to all this is not to re- 
sign ourselves longer to the réle of dis- 


organized goats, but to 
assign ourselves the job of 
doing something with our 
organized votes. 

Among the seven mil- 
lion licensed fishermen and 
hunters, there are at the 
very least a million stal- 
wart votes that could jar 
the seat-warmers in our 
legislative halls with such 
effectiveness, in one elec- 
tion, that we could for- 
ever dispel the illusion 
that exists in their minds 
that we are meekly satis- 
fied with the dish they 
have set out for us. 


HE only way we can 

make our presence 
known at the polls is 
through organization. Such 
organization of fishermen 
and hunters is the first ob- 
jective of the SQUARE CiR- 
cLe. And just in case you 
missed the launching of 
this sportsmen’s organiza- 
tion in Fretp & STREAM 
in July, and again in Au- 
gust, let me repeat here 
that the SQUARE CIRCLE is 
a national circle of square 
shooters, extending from 
coast to coast, that is en- 
rolling members at such a 
rapid rate that I hesitate 
to make even a wild guess 
at its ultimate member- 
ship. 

The insignia of the 
SQUARE CIRCLE, a silver 
square enclosing a silver 
circle on a_ sable back- 
ground, is worn on the left 
sleeve in the field. Each 
member joining receives a 
single insignia and a cer- 
tificate of membership up- 
on which is repeated the 
ten commandments that 
each SQUARE CIRCLE mem- 
ber agrees to abide by. 


The price of membership is two three- 
cent stamps. No more. No less. 

For the more affluent members who 
have more than one hunting or fishing 
coat, and who want the SQUARE CIRCLE 
insignia to appear on their left arm re- 
gardless of which jacket they happen to 
wear, the price multiplies proportion- 
ately. In short, if you are wealthy enough 
to own two outdoor jackets, and natur- 
ally want the insignia on each, the price 





- deal with. The great strength 





to you will be four three-cent stamps. 
Thus is the aristocracy of wealth penal- 
ized and democratized! 

The platform of the SQuARE CIRCLE, 
as outlined in the ten commandments, 
is clear and definite. The ten command- 
ments appear in the reproduction of the 
SQUARE CircLE Membership Certificate 
right next door, on the opposite page. 

Commandments No. 1 and 2 have to 
do with sportsmen’s protection against 
the habitual law-breaker. 

Commandments No. 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 
have to do with conservation, restora- 
tion and predator control. 

Commandment No. 8 has to do with 
the establishment and maintenance of 
friendly relationship between landowner 
and sportsman. It is simply a pledge of 
gentlemanly conduct in the field. 

Commandment No. 9 has to do with 
the obligation which all of us older 
sportsmen owe to the younger genera- 
tion growing up to fill our sporting ranks. 

Commandment No. 10 has to do with 
further safeguarding our sport from 
political meddling, through national or- 
ganization of our voting power. 

Meanwhile, requests for membership 
in the SQUARE CiIRCLE, and letters com- 
mending the SQUARE CIRCLE movement, 
continue to pour in to the editorial of- 
fices of FreLp & StreAM. Every state in 
the Union is today represented by a 
strong group of wearers of the SQUARE 
CircLE emblem. _, 

“It is a pleasure to lend my support,” 
writes one SQUARE CIRCLE member from 
Illinois. Then he continues as follows: 

“In the ideas you set 
forth, Fretp & STREAM is 
one of the few magazines 
that have the courage to at- 
tack political conditions 
which, in a large number of 
states, are the worst preda- 
tors the sportsman has to 


of the SQuARE CIRCLE, it 
seems to me, is that it em- 
phasizes the entity of the 
individual. Each individual 
wearing the SQUARE CIRCLE 
is not only a local represen- 
tative of game conservation 
and sporting ethics, but he 
is also a national representa- 
tive. I think the idea of the 
SQuARE CIRCLE is a splen- 
did one, because it estab- 
lishes a bond between all 
local sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions in all of the states, 
and tends to draw them in 
closer national unity.” 

And here’s another fine 
letter from Connecticut: 


ce OU have started some- 

thing that is going to 
make itself felt in the sport- 
ing world. What we hereto- 
fore lacked was organization 
—and especially at the pres- 
ent time, this is one thing 
that seems absolutely neces- 
sary to secure an even break 
in legislative matters. The 
SQUARE CIRCLE will not 
only make for better fishing 


Goats—or Votes? 


and hunting conditions, but should be a 
wonderful brake on crazy anti-gun legis- 
lation. My best wishes go with you in 
this laudable enterprise.” 

In his Rod and Gun column in the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican, Walter 
F. Roper puts the whole thing in a nut- 
shell when he says: 


« HE Square CIRCLE proposes that 
fishermen, hunters, target shooters, 
dog lovers and all others interested in 
outdoor sports get together in one big 
organization to insist on observance of 
game laws, report violation of such laws, 
assist in game conservation, do their part 
to eliminate game-destroying predators, 
respect landowners’ rights, assist young- 
sters in learning how to handle rod and 
gun, and to oppose any nominee for state 
or national office who favors any bill 
that would deny the free-born American 
citizen his right to possess and bear fire- 
arms. There are no dues, no high salaried 
officers in the SQUARE CIRCLE. All each 
member has to put up is six cents for 
one of the SguARE CircLE emblems— 
which means that he has agreed to do 
the things every good sportsman does 
anyway. The name and the emblem cer- 
tainly fit the organization. It means, lit- 
erally, a circle of square shooters.” 

Tom Gardner, Editor of the Rod and 
Gun column of the Peekskill (New 
York) Daily Union, says: 

“Naming this organization of sports- 
men the SguarRE CIRCLE was a happy 
choice. A better name for a group of 
this sort could not be found. I think it 


Commandment No. 9: “I pledge myself to take an interest in the 
younger members of the Square Circle .. .” 





will develop to be a power in this coun- 
try, and I believe the great majority of 
genuine sportsmen will join.” 

Right on both counts, Tom, and thank 
you! 

Modesty should forbid publishing the 
following shower of rosebuds from a 
gentleman-sportsman up in old New 
England, but here goes anyway: 

“Tt takes the right kind of a sportsman 
to write an article like ‘Let’s Organize!’ 
I know he doesn’t simply write about it. 
I crossed his trail last winter in sub-zero 
weather when there was a deep crusted 
snow on the ground. His trail was easy 
to follow, for he left a generous supply 
of shelled corn behind him. The author 
of ‘Let’s Organize!’ speaks feelingly, 
convincingly, truthfully—and what's 
more, he practices what he preaches. It 
is a grand idea, this organization of 
sportsmen known as the SQUARE CIRCLE. 

“Any true sportsman, to be worthy of 
the name, must be a gentleman and an 
upstanding American, a lover of the out- 
doors and our wild-life neighbors. This 
man will respond quickly and enthusias- 
tically to the Ten Commandments. It is 
a simple and grand code in its entirety.” 

To avoid giving any false impression 
that I was born with a halo around my 
head, let me make this confession. I 
have not always been a good sportsman. 
There have been times when I violated 
the strict code of good ethics for the 
sake of good fellowship. I have in times 
past knowingly broken the game laws by 
personally shooting out the other fel- 
low’s bag limit for the sake of a good 
friend who was an excellent 
companion but a rotten shot. 

But I am a member of 
the SquaRE CIRCLE now, 
and henceforth I am serving 
notice on those of my 
friends who are poor shots 
that if they cannot hit ‘em 
themselves I am not going 
to hit °em for them. 


HIS is a rule of the 

game, according to 
SquarE Circe. And any- 
way, no real sportsman, if 
he really stops to think 
about it, wants a rabbit or 
a pheasant or a duck that 
he hasn’t won fair and 
square by merit of his own 
shooting skill. 

And now before shutting 
off the throttle, let me make 
one thing definitely clear. I 
proposed the Square CIR- 
CLE. Fretp & STREAM spon- 
sors it. But the SQUARE 
CrrcceE belongs to no indi- 
vidual or no organization. 
The Square Circe belongs 
to every man, woman, boy 
or girl who belongs to it. 

If the SQUARE CIRCLE can 
establish lines of communi- 
cation between the local 
sportsmen’s clubs through- 
out the country (and it 
can!) it will have accom- 
plished one of the finest 
things that could happen. 
(Continued on page 55) 
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Grain country 

that’s what this bird 
has got to have, and 
he wants it in great 
big slices. He does- 
n't require much 
cover, but he’s got 
to have range to be 
happy and prosper 


LD man Pierce is the town’s 

chronic kicker. He is its chief 

viewer-with-alarm. For him, the 

communists are always coming 
and the country is going to pot. 

We were standing near the front door 
of the hardware store. The Old Warden 
was waiting for his chief, who had made 
an appointment over long distance, and 
a good representation of the regulars 
was present. The morrow was opening 
day for grouse shooting, and a number 
had dropped in for shells or else just 
to talk things over a bit. 

Old man Pierce, however, 
most of the talking. 

“Look at °em come!” he jeered. “Look 
at “em come! That’s the sixth car of out- 
siders I’ve counted in the last hour! 
Comin’ up here with their dogs to clean 
up our pa'tridge! Comin’ up where they 
don't pay no taxes and don’t do no busi- 
ness to make our country as barren of 
somethin’ to shoot at as theirn is! Look 
at °em come! There ain't enough to go 
round amongst us natives as it is. And 
still we let °em come!” 

“Well, what are you going to do about 
it?” somebody asked. “They pay a license 
fee. The fish and game, by law, belong 
o the people of the state, and not to 
any one section.” 

“Leave ’em stay 
man Pierce rejoined. 

“But just because a man happens to 
live and do business in a gameless coun- 
try, I wouldn’t condemn him not ever to 
hunt,” said Henry. “It cuts into our fun, 
yes; but we can't be that selfish about it. 

“How'd you like to live in some flat, 
treeless country, where there aren't 
enough quail to make shooting and not 
enough swales and swamps to support a 
stock of pheasants; where neither ruffed 
grouse nor chicken can make it? What 
are you going to do for boys from a 
country like that?” 

Old man Pierce, being thus argued 
with, said what he’d do, which was high- 
ly profane but wholly unimportant, and 
went out. So Henry, with a grin, put it 
to the Old Warden. “What are you going 


had done 


home, then!” old 
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to do? Pierce is partly right, 
in a way. These outsiders do 
put a strain on our country, 
but what are you going to 
do so they can have some fun?” 

The old fellow stroked his mustache 
and smiled. “Raise Huns,” he said mild- 
ly. 

“What?’—in a challenge. 

“Raise Huns—Hungarian partridge. 
And get ‘em started. And find out steen 
times more than we know about ‘em 
now. And try to give the boys who live 
in the kind of country you've picked out 
to talk about somethin’ that they can do 
in their own back yards.” 

“Do you mean,” said Henry, “that 
you figure the Hunky is the answer to 
the question of what folks are going to 
shoot in a country that’s now gameless?”’ 

The Warden chuckled at that and lit 
his pipe. 

“Answer? Whole answer?” he coun- 
tered. “I’ve been in and around this 
huntin’ and fishin’ business for quite a 
few years now, and I've yet to find any 
one answer that'll settle any one thing 
such as you've brought up. 

“No, the Hungarian ain’t the answer 
for that. Maybe not even for a small 
part of it. But from what I can find 
out about him, I'd say that he was 
a bet that shouldn’t be overlooked and 
that maybe he’s the nearest thing to an 
answer we know about now for the kind 
of country you mentioned: farming 
country, grain country, grain-farming 
country that’s cleaned up so slick you'd 
have a hard time findin’ briers enough to 
tear your pants on. 


““W’VE been readin’ somethin’ about 

this Hun. It’s by a lad named Yeat- 
ter at the University of Michigan. It’s a 
little book—just a pamphlet—but it’s 
got more about the bird in it than’s been 
found out by everybody put together in 
the best part of a hundred and fifty 
years. More good-soundin’ dope brought 
together in one place, I mean. 

“A hundred and fifty years, or there- 
abouts, is a long time to sort of let 
things slide, boys. Specially when at the 
same time we were bringin’ about condi- 
tions which give parties like old man 
Pierce somethin’ to yell about. And 
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we've been hearin’ about what a sporty 
bird the Hun is for quite a few years, 
too. We've heard tales about him from 
lads who've gunned him in the North- 
west, and we've seen money spent to try 
him in other places and watched results 
fade out to nothin’ in most states. And 
yet we've waited until right now to make 
a start at gettin’ all that anybody knows 
—or the most of it, anyhow—down in 
print.” 

He hooked his elbows over the show 
case and leaned back comfortably, putt- 
ing in contemplation for a moment. 


‘WT was the same old story over again: 
somebody wantin’ to do somethin’ 
and not knowin’ much about how to get 
there, and spendin’ money and makin’ 
a failure and just throwin’ up their hands 
and not tryin’ to find out why they failed. 
“They tell me that away back before 
1800 the first Huns were brought over 
to this country from Europe and turned 
loose. That was in New Jersey. They 
turned ’em loose and never heard about 
‘em again, I guess. Then, almost a hun- 
dred years later, they tried it again, and 
again the trial was made in New Jersey 
and come to nothin’, 

“But about thirty years back states 
took it up, bein’ afflicted as they all were 
by old man Pierces who had at least one 
leg to kick on. From about 1905 up to 
just a few years back we had spells of 
buyin’ Huns and bringin’ ’em over and 
turnin’ ‘em loose without ever a thought 
of what they needed to survive, let alone 
multiply. 

“Most of the Eastern States from 
Maine down to South Carolina spent 
more or less money importin’ ’em, and 
in 1914, I’m told, over 36,000 of ’em 
were brought in at a cost of about $6 
apiece. That meant quite a pocketful of 
dollars, boys, to take a chance with. 

“Why, some states turned these pats 
out into deep woods and never saw ’em 
again. In other places they were liberated 
in stubble fields that you could almost 
spit across and where there wa’n’t an- 
other piece of grain land in miles, when 
it’s stubble in great big swipes the Hun 
has just got to have. 

“Tn some places when the birds evapo- 
rated. folks just kissed their money 








The Old Warden on Hungarians 


good-by and quit and never even won- 
dered why the Huns didn’t make it. In 
others, the birds seemed to catch on a 
little and then fade, and nobody seemed 
to try to find out the reason. In a few 
places they stuck and made a go of it 
and are still hangin’ on, and that’s why 
some technical men got curious and set 
out to answer the questions that a lot of 
sportsmen should have asked but didn’t 
before they argued for importation. 


T was all just another case of doin’ 

somethin’ we didn’t know about and 
hopin’ we'd get good results. We went 
at this Hunky thing all backwards, and 
if it hadn’t been for the fact that in a 
few places we've had luck we might still 
be wonderin’ what to do for the boys 
who live in flat, slicked-up country where 
quail and pheasant won't do. 

“Up in Alberta they had the best luck. 
In 1908 and again the next year they 
brought in shipments. The birds got out 
of their crates, looked around and 
seemed to be real pleased with their 
new homes. They set up housekeepin’ 
and did so well that by 1913 the boys 
were shootin’ ‘em out there. I don’t mean 
just shootin’ a stray now and again for 
a few days in the fall. No, sir! They 
started with an open season of two 
months and a bag limit of five birds a 
day and twenty-five in a season. Now 
they've cut the season down to six weeks 
and the boys are allowed fifteen a day 
and seventy-five a season. 

“In 1914, Oregon got going, and now 
Oregon, Washington and Montana— 
parts of ’em, I mean—all boast of bang- 
up good Hunky huntin’. 

“Now, you may say to yourself that 
Alberta don’t look like promisin’ coun- 
try for a game bird. Lots of prairie, real 
winters, little enough cover in plenty 


They nest just about the time the farmers are cutting their 
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places. But, it appears, that’s the kind 
of country the Hungarian likes. He sure 
has done well by himself and the hunters 
out there. 

“It’s cereal country, you see—grain 
country. That’s what this bird has got to 
have. Grain, and a lot of it. He can live 
on prairies in winter because the wind 
blows snow off the tops of the swells 
and exposes shucked-out grain for him 
He can settle down there and make i 
because he don’t seem to need more than 
a dash of cover to protect him from bad 
weather and he'd just as soon nest in a 
little patch of low grass as not. Or so it 
seems, anyhow. 

“Now, you look around at the other 
places where the Hun has stuck it out, 
and you'll see that those places aren’t 
so far different from that northwestern 
prairie country. In most every case it’s 
grain country. It’s flat and open, too. 
Too open for ringnecks and without 
enough nestin’ cover for quail. But the 
Hun, he seems to like it. 

“Northern Ohio has got some. North- 
ern Indiana has got quite a supply. They 
seem to be makin’ a good go of it in 
southeastern Wisconsin, and there are a 
couple of patches in Michigan where they 
appear to be contented and prosperous. 


ICHIGAN got interested because, 

in the first place, some of the birds 
drifted across from Ohio where the Huns 
were established. Some sportsmen’s clubs 
got busy and threw in with the state and 
made plants. In most places those plants 
failed. The birds just disappeared. But 
in places that were like that northern 
Ohio country, the Huns seem to be 
hangin’ on and Michigan has laid out a 
scheme of makin’ plants in country that 
shades off from that Ohio type one way 
or the other and is watchin’ to see what 





happens to the birds they release there. 
It may be that the Hungarian will turn 
out to be not quite so particular as he’s 
been thought. 

“But the important thing as I see it 
is this: from all the dope we have on tap 
now, he’s a danged good bird and he'll 
make a go of it where other danged 
good birds, like pheasants and quail, just 
can't live. If that’s so, ain't we got a bet ? 
Ain't we got a chance of makin’ land 
produce a good crop of upland game 
birds that everybody had given up hope 
for long ago? I think so. Maybe I think 
so. I'm tendin’ to think so, you might 
say. 

“To put it another way: there ain't 
enough huntin’ to go around. Even if we 
can bring quail back and step up pheas- 
ant populations, there still won't be 
enough. Now, if we can persuade Hun- 
kies to do well on these areas that, from 
a hunter’s outlook, are barren today, 
won't we be relievin’ the pressure on all 
the rest of it? The answer is, yes—or 
so Id vote. 

“But the Hun, (Continued on page 75) 
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‘The Spice of Life 


The infinite variety of the fish life in the sea is a lure to the 


ORWARD on the star- 

board, Uncle Earl gave a 

shout as his line tightened. 

Seconds later, the Old Salt, 
otherwise Bill Merriwether, fish- 
ing across from him, grunted and 
lay back on the rope that ran 
out over the gunwales. Baker, by 
courtesy and common consent the 
Captain, shouted for us not to 
get excited and, throwing his line 
to me, caught Uncle Earl by the 
seat of his pants just in time to 
keep him from going overboard. 

At this precise instant I felt 
a gentle tug. As instructed, I al- 
lowed the fish to run for a couple 
of yards and then struck. The re- 
sponse was startling. On the other 
end was a submarine—a lazy, de- 
liberate submarine against which 
I was entirely powerless. The 
rush’ of the giant sea bass was 
not spectacular; he did not go far, 
but he knew where he wanted to 
go, and with a certain magnificent 
ease he gained the rocks three 
fathoms down 

With all of us busy, Joe Hill, 
fourteen years old and the keenest 
fisherman in the party, let out a 
whoop: “I’ve got one!” 

Four of the giants on at one 
time! The boat rocked to the 
battle and to the quickening cur- 
rent as the changing tide began 
to sweep out. 

No excitement? Pure bunk; 
there’s plenty of excitement even 
with the crude and able tackle we 
were using. I grant that it does 
not match the gallant rush of the fon- 
tinalis, the spectacular leap of a flash- 
ing tarpon, or the walking sailfish as he 
comes to the top and dances across 
the surface on his tail. 

But tame—never! It has the lure of 
the unknown, for there are other deni- 
zens of the deep sea that take your 
bait—tfish that even our own rough-and- 
ready tackle would not begin to handle. 
Nor is it without danger, particularly in 
a small boat. A fouled line, a careless 
moment, with foot or leg caught in the 
coil when one of these creatures takes 
the bait, and the whole crew may not 
save you. 

These giant sea bass are called jewfish. 
I was bent on trying them with my surf 
rod, but had left the butt at the hotel, 
which was just as well. The fish is a 
magnified rubber stamp of the big- 
mouth black bass of fresh water, grow- 
ing to five hundred pounds and more in 
weight. And by the way, how would you 
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If you don’t think it’s sport to land one like 
this fellow, just try it 


like to hook a 500-pound large-mouth? 
At the place where we were fishing, 
the giant sea bass makes directly for 
the rocks when hooked, and only the 
most able tackle will turn or hold him. 
Once under them, he can foul your line 
and rub out the hook as well as his 
smaller prototype of fresh water. 


HAD rather scorned the idea of fish- 

ing for anything with a quarter-inch 
rope for a line, a bit of steel chain for 
a leader, a sash weight for a sinker and 
a hook that might have been forged in 
a blacksmith shop. In fact, I would have 
none of it until Baker plunged forward 
to keep Uncle Earl in the boat, shouting 
for me to take his line. I’m more humble 
now. In spite of my heroic equipment 
and with little apparent effort, my fish 
became the big one that got away, at 
the same time fastening the hook so se- 
curely that it took the combined efforts 
of five of us to free it. In three days’ 


salt-water angler 


fishing I had seven strikes without 
landing a fish. Nothing much to 
write home about in such a record. 

Joe was the next to lose out, 
and I sensed the youngster’s dis- 
appointment. The Old Salt, hold- 
ing valiantly, thought he had kept 
his fish away from the deadly 
rocks. Suddenly his line went 
slack, and I jumped to help Baker 
and Uncle Earl. Twice it looked as 
though we might be obliged to 
heave a life-preserver to the gen- 
tleman and get up anchor and 
follow him to the open sea, which 
seemed but a frog’s leap away 


SPANKING breeze and a 

sizable ground-swell caused 
our craft to roll and plunge. The 
fast water made the anchor line 
drum like a worried bowstring. 
Finally the combined efforts of 
three of us made some headway, 
although Uncle Earl claimed we 
merely held him in the boat. After 
a time, the monster was brought 
alongside, to be made fast to a 
ring outside on the port bow. 

Uncle Earl dropped back com- 
pletely exhausted and pointed to 
his line. 

“Take it,” he panted. “This is 
too much like work, and that’s 
what I left New Orleans to 
avoid.” 

Nevertheless in a minute or two 
he had baited with a two-pound 
mullet and was at it again. We 
did not take another fish on the 
change. Soon the tide swept out 
so fast that even the sash weights were 
not heavy enough to make us hold bot- 
tom, and we pulled up the anchor to seek 
quieter water and other fish. 

Just a word about this tide. The state 
of Florida has a long tongue of land as 
its eastern boundary. For a distance of 
about one hundred miles this is separated 
from the mainland by the Indian River. 
At places the river is several miles wide, 
and in this great stretch there are but 
two inlets to the sea—one at Sebastian 
and another some forty miles south at 
Fort Pierce. We were fishing the south- 
ern inlet. 

These two inlets drain this immense 
expanse. The tide changes with incred- 
ible rapidity, rushing in and out with 
almost the speed of a tidal bore. Its ir- 
resistible power commanded a feeling of 
awe. It is only natural that the concen- 
tration of fish here should be enormous, 
and the hard-boiled fisherman may find 
the kind of fishing he has dreamed about. 








The inlet at Fort Pierce presents a 
charming picture, the channel being 
flanked on each side with rock jetties. 
On the north shore are the native coco- 
palms, heavy in August with coconuts. 
They make one dream of some far- 
flung coral strand where life moves at 
a lazy gait and where one might fish 
away his days in supreme content. To 
the south are Australian pines, planted 
as a windbreak as well as for their 
distinguished beauty. 


HE Captain went to this country 

for a couple of weeks of fishing. 
When I left him in August, he had 
been there two and a half years, except 
for two months each summer spent 
among the muskies and small-mouth bass 
of a favorite Wisconsin lake. The towns- 
men declare that he has fished every 
day, save those few that were too 
stormy. I believe it. 

At times he lets his boat move slow- 
ly over the inlet, peering into its depths 
through water that often is crystal- 
clear, searching out the fishing “drops,” 
studying the formations and the fish. 
He knows it better than a gigolo knows 
his Broadway or a Texas cowboy his 
pony. And he fishes purely for sport. 

Last winter when the depression was 
at its height, the Captain fed hundreds 
of hungry families with the fish he 
caught. All authorities to the contrary, 
the giant sea bass is a tasty fish; even 
the larger ones are not coarse. They 
live for a long time after being taken 
from the water, resembling again their 
smaller fresh-water cousins; the meat 
does not get stringy after days in cold 
storage. 

These fish are taken to town and 
butchered. The angler gets the steaks he 
desires, and the balance is turned over 
to the Welfare Society. It does not have 
to be distributed. People are waiting 
and anxious to get it. If for any reason 
the Captain believes that he cannot dis- 
pose of his fish or if one comes aboard 
that seems too small, it is handled gently 
and returned to the water. 


I make this comment because I have. 


seen hundreds of pounds of fine chan- 


This odd-looking specimen is a moonfish 





The Spice of Life 

nel bass taken on the North Carolina 
coast and left to rot, serving only to 
permit the anglers to pose with their 
catch before the lens of a box camera. 
Of course, the number of salt-water fish 
caught with hook and line won't de- 
plete the supply, but I contend that it 
is a cruel and wasteful thing to destroy 
any fish or game to no useful purpose. 
Baker was a man after my own heart, 
and we warmed up to each other because 
we spoke the same language; we loved 
to fish and shoot, but we cherished the 
game we sought. 

But enough of this and back to fish- 
ing. The intense excitement of taking big 
fish is missing when fishing with shrimp 
or shiners for the smaller in- 
habitants of the sea, yet in 
many ways they offer a su- 
perior sport. One must fish 
where the tide is running 
swift, for there are no likely 
eddies where the water is 
really slow. We were all us- 
ing our light fresh-water 
tackle with a _two-ounce 
sinker. On such tackle any 
salt-water fish of reasonable 
proportions becomes a beau- 
tiful problem to him who 
would preserve his split 
bamboo for other days. 


HE crevallé, or salt- 
water jack, of a pound 
or larger will give you su- 


preme sport with his short, - 
savage runs. The _ small es 
channel bass of four to five ioe 
pounds will tax the skill of ne 


the best angler, and the 
lady-fish—well! He (or she, 
if you prefer) will keep a 
lump in your throat from 
the time it is hooked until it 
leaves you in mid-air, as it 
usually does. 

The Captain sought one 
of his favorite spots, and we 
dropped anchor and baited 
with live shrimp. I am not 
sure that the practice of us- 
ing live shrimp is as wide- 


ee 


spread as it might be. Where I have 
fished the Georgia, South Carolina and 
North Carolina coasts their use is al- 
most unknown, while in Florida it is 
universal. 

Most Florida anglers consider dead 
shrimp as catfish bait. The shrimp is 
hooked through the hard shell, just back 
of his head, which apparently does not 
diminish his swimming ardor. Certainly 
they are effective in Florida, and, I be- 
lieve, would catch more and better fish 
in any water. They are kept in live- 
bait buckets until the angler goes aboard, 
when they are put in fish wells built 
for the purpose. 

My line was hardly out when I sensed 






































Bringing a little fellow over the gunwale 


a small sucking jerk and recognized the 
characteristic bite of a sheepshead. Reel- 
ing in, I found, as I had expected, that 
the bait was gone. These fish are deli- 
cate feeders, sucking in the bait rather 
than biting, and must be hooked im- 
mediately. 

Other members of the party had the 
same experience. I decided to try a 
regular sheepshead rig, placing the lead 
on the end of the line and attaching the 
hook with a bowline knot above the 
sinker. It worked beautifully, as I could 
detect the bite immediately and could 
thus strike as soon as the fish nibbled. 
In a matter of seconds I was fighting a 
sizable sheepshead in twenty feet of 
water, which is some scrap on light 
tackle. The fish weighed about four 
pounds and was (Continued on page 74) 
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Y acquaintance with Bull’s Is- 

land dates from earliest boy- 

hood days, for I was born only 

ten miles away from this most 
romantic of the famous sea islands of 
the Carolina coast. It lies some four 
miles offshore; but open water does not 
separate it from the mainland. Instead 
there are bays, winding creeks and a tre- 
mendous sea marsh—all forming a bar- 
rier sufficient to isolate the island. Occa- 
sionally deer will go and come, but the 
occurrence is rare; and the other game, 
except, of course, for the migrating wild- 
fowl, stay in their remote and _ idyllic 
haunt. 

About fifteen years ago, Gen. Francis 
Burton Harrison, who then owned the 
island, but whose duties as Governor- 
General of the Philippines kept him 
away from this magnificent game pre- 
serve, wrote to ask me to visit Bull’s 
in order to estimate the game there. As 
the island is nine miles long and in 
places nearly two miles wide; as it is 
densely shrouded by a tropical forest; 
and as this business of counting game 
that is not tagged is always uncertain, 
you can well imagine that I had my 
troubles, and that I could come to no 
definite statistics. However, I estimated 
the deer at eighteen hundred, and the 
wild turkeys at six hundred. All these 
latter had been raised from two wild 
eggs that had been hatched by a com- 
mon hen. 

During the time when General Har- 
rison held the island, there was prac- 
tically no hunting, so that the game had 
every opportunity to increase. Natural 
fresh ponds supplied abundant water, 
which attracted in the winter thousands 
of ducks. Indeed, Bull’s Island is the 
very sort of place about which every 
sportsman dreams. I believe there is 
more game there than on any other 
similar area in North America; and cer- 
tainly it is the finest private preserve in 
the States. 

From the hands of General Harrison 
the island passed into the possession, a 
few years ago, of Mr. Gayer Dominick, 
of the famous New York family of that 
name. He built upon it a beautiful home; 
he has protected the game so that it has 
steadily increased; yet he has in no way 
attempted to change the primeval love- 
liness of this earthly paradise. Its woods 
of oak and pine, myrtle and palmetto, 
are still virgin; the superb beach is as 
lonely and as primal as when the Sewee 
Indians roamed there. The present own- 
er, with admirable good taste, has ac- 
cepted Nature as his outdoor decorator; 
and she was never in a happier mood 
than when she shaped those rolling mys- 
terious dunes, those dusky towering 
pines, those stately forest aisles which 
are fragrant and full of bird song during 
every month in the year. 

In December last, Mr. Dominick very 
kindly asked me to visit the island for 
a shoot. He could not be there, but he 
told me to make myself at home. As the 
turkeys had been hunted a good deal, 
they were plenty wild enough to afford 
sport of high excellence. And that is 
how it happened that at three o’clock 
that memorable December afternoon I 
started out alone down Moccasin Trail 
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A STALK On 


The story of a great gobbler that almost went to sea 





Illustrated by 
LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


in an attempt to stalk one of the island’s 
old gobblers. Let no man imagine this 
an easy task. All I have to say is that 
while there are a good many turkeys on 
Bull’s, the place is big, the woods are 
dense, the incessant roar of the surf 
makes calling almost impossible, and the 
turkeys are wild turkeys. 

Moccasin Trail is a game-path which 
winds along the top of a very ancient 
line of the dunes that for centuries has 
been forested. This singular elevation is 
some twenty feet above the floor of the 
woods on either hand, so that it affords 
the still-hunter the excellent advantage 
of looking down on both sides far away 
into the glimmering forest. It runs paral- 
lel to the present beach-line, at a dis- 
tance of about a quarter of a mile. Be- 
tween the trail and the ocean is a strip 
of dense forest, mostly palmettos and 
scrub-oaks; then a sea of dunes, topped 
by beach-grasses, with patches of myrtle 
bushes and scrub-pines in the tiny vales; 
then the hard sea beach. 


N a sea island such as this, because 
of the proximity of the Gulf Stream, 
the winter temperature will average 
from ten to fifteen degrees higher than 
it is on the mainland near by; and this 
genial warmth makes for a riotous yet 
beautiful growth of trees, shrubs and 
vines. But the jungles are not hopeless, 
as they are along the Amazon, for ex- 
ample, or along the lower reaches of the 
Congo. The humidity is equable; the air 
crystal fine; and, in the winter, there is 
an absence of the insects that one asso- 
ciates with a semi-tropical wilderness. 
There are alligators on the island, 
which do not seem to take hibernation 
seriously as do their mailed brethren of 
the mainland swamps and rivers; there 
are no rattlers, I am glad to say. The 
fact that there are neither foxes nor wild- 
cats accounts for the perfect chance that 
the turkeys have. Raccoons there are in 
almost ludicrous numbers. I remember 
saying to a friend from the North that 
the owner of Bull’s had employed a 
hunter to rid the island of coons, and 
that he had taken about two hundred in 
one season. 
She looked grave and said, “I think it 


inhuman to treat the poor negroes like 
that.” 
Well, down Moccasin Trail I stole, 


the sun striking long golden lances 
through the peaceful forest. There was 
no wind, but the surf kept up its soft 
trampling so that it was not possible 
to hear those furtive steps that warn 
the still-hunter of the approach of game. 


BOUT a mile down the trail I ran 
right spam into two does that 
turned as if they had a syncro-mesh 
transmission joint and rocked away with 
an ease which no human being could 
ever imitate. A little farther on I heard 
a subdued rustling in the underbrush. I 
sat down to wait. 

Presently there came to sight a herd 
of the island’s wild hogs. I had been told 
to shcot these, as an attempt is being 
made to rid the island of them. But I 
didn’t have the heart. A genuine wild 
boar may afford real sport, but not this 
group of grunting pigs gone wild. When 
they got my scent, they made a rush 
that would have done credit to a franti- 
cally surprised and scared whitetail stag. 

The sun was dipping lower, and with 
every moment my chances, measured by 
the flight of time, were diminishing. On 
I wandered through that idyllic wilder- 
ness, marveling at the signs innumerable 
of deer and turkeys. I came to a very 
high place on the trail, which afforded 
me a long look ahead and to either side. 

Suddenly, full two hundred yards 
away, I saw the slanting sunlight flash 
on a broad iridescent back. The gobbler 
was in an open space of woods to my 
right, between me and the beach. At the 
first moment I saw him, the bird was in 
full run. He had spied me first, had iden- 
tified me, and had made up his mind 
about my intentions. Yet he was coming 
my way, but bearing toward the beach. 
In another moment he had disappeared. 

As a rule, when once a wild turkey 
has seen the hunter, why, it’s all off. “If 
he makes you out,” an old woodsman 
once said to me, “he'll quit the coun- 
try; he’ll quit the world.” 

I dropped back two hundred yards, 
cut in to the left the same distance, and 
took up a stand and waited. After fifteen 














minutes I took out my call and gave 
a wary yelp or two, though I knew well 
enough that a man is as likely to be able 
to call a scared wild gobbler as he is to 
make a hole-in-one straight for nine 
holes. For ten minutes more I sat there 
waiting, hearing only the dim rush of 
the surf and the crackling rustle of the 
sere palmetto fronds. 


S I felt sure that the gobbler had 
not passed me in the woods, and 
- rather certain that he had not back- 
tracked, there was just one other thing 
that he could have done: turned out on 
the wild rolling dunes. There, of course, 
my chance would be less; it is hard for 
a man to make himself inconspicuous on 
sand-dunes. Yet, failing to stalk my 
friend, I might rout a buck from the 
myrtle clumps in the vales of the dunes. 
Beachward therefore I turned, or, I 
should say, crawled. 

Between the woods and the sand is 
an extraordinary growth of stunted oak 
trees. They are dwarfed, gnarled and 
tough. These sentinels of the island for- 
est have stood all the sea winds that 
blow. Their lower branches sweep the 
sand, and a man cannot get through 
them; he must crawl under them, and 
part the dense-growing stubby branches 
as he advances inch by inch. 

I lay flat and began my crawl. In dark- 
ness almost at first, I could see the wide 
light of the open beach ahead. Toward 
this I slowly worked, not forgetting in 
my advance that this enforced caution 
was a good thing. On a place like Bull’s 
Island a man may happen on big game 
at any moment. 

At last I began to emerge, so that I 
could take in the rugged contour of the 
great dunes. I lay still for a minute and 
surveyed the situation. A bald eagle. 
mighty of pride and wing-spread, circled 


The great gobbler rushed out of the bushes on his mighty wings 


over the surf-line; no 
other life I saw. But 
what was that black 
object two hundred 
yards ahead and to my left? 
On the very crest of a high 
white dune he stood, out- 
lined against the sky above 
the ocean. The last rays of 
the setting sun were on him, 
lighting him up. Straight 
and tall he stood. Is there anything more 
trimly alert in nature than a wild gobbler 
which, having been frightened, runs off 
and then pauses to reconnoiter? 

Had I had a rifle, the chance at the 
old boy would have been a sporty one; 
I had him silhouetted against the bright 
sky-line. He looked perfectly black. But 
he was far out of gunshot range, and I 
was afraid to crawl from beneath the 
tangle for fear that he would make me 
out. I thought his next move would be 
back toward the woods, for it was get- 
ting on toward roosting-time. I decided 
to wait for him to lead the first card. 

As I lay there, out of the woods about 
a quarter of a mile away came three 
deer. Shadowy and graceful they were, 
trooping across the glimmering sands. 
The big stag with them was certainly a 
ten-pointer. Where were they going? 
Why, to have a romp in the surf! It is 
a characteristic of all sea-island deer 
that they love the beach and the water. 
They love to wander along knee-deep in 
the warm water, to pace the beach, to 
play almost like children in the gleam- 
ing shallows. 

The gobbler saw the deer; and in- 
stead of heading toward the forest, he 
thought he’d go down toward the ocean 
and take a look at the sad sea waves 
himself. Over the crest of the gray dune 
he vanished. My part in the business was 
clear: I had to follow him as swiftly and 








as discreetly as possible. The dunes roll 
like a wild sea, and there’s a real chance 
for stalking among them. 

The two hundred yards that had 
separated us I traversed in time that 
would have made an onlooker irnagine 
that I was in training for the Olympics. 
Arriving at the very dune on which 
the gobbler had been poised only a min- 
ute or so before, I lay down and then 
began pulling myself stealthily up by 
the tough beach-grass. 


HEN I reached a little notch in 

the crest of the sand-hill, I peered 
gingerly over. Nary a turkey. Far up 
the beach I saw the deer. Between me 
and the next high ridge of dunes lay 
a sandy valley, fifty yards wide and as 
bare as your hand but for a single tiny 
patch of myrtle bushes. This entire vale 
was lifeless. 

North and south I looked, and even 
back to westward, toward the dark for- 
est into which I knew the gobbler would 
steal by sundown. But he had vanished. 
He could not have reached the outer 
beach before I had reached the dune on 
which he had been posing. Where was he? 

The patch of myrtles was so small, 
and the bushes so low, that it appeared 
unlikely that (Continued on page 55) 
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Buffaloes—Bees—Bedlam 


Tiger hunting in the Abor territory, which lies between British India and Tibet 


BUK, the Abor shikari I had al- 
ways employed, was at the fron- 
tier station to meet me. I mount- 
ed my well-seasoned old female 

elephant Burri, and we plunged into the 
trackless jungle of the Abor territory, 
which lies between British India and 
Tibet. Abuk went on foot as guide. The 
tents, servants, food and camp kit had 
been sent on ahead in dugout canoes 
manned by Abors. 

For three days we traveled in the 
pouring rain under the shadow of the 
foothills, as fast as old Burri could be 
induced to propel along her ponderous 
bulk, meeting the boats in the evening 
and setting off again at the crack of 
dawn. After we arrived at our destina- 
tion, the rain continued to pour down in 
bucketfuls for three more days; but I 
managed to bag enough venison between 
cyclones, rain and hail-storms to keep 
the camp, consisting of ten Abors, two 
mahouts, two servants and myself, in 
meat. This was not a very difficult mat- 
ter in a country literally filled with game. 

At last a glorious day broke. The 
deep-green foothills, clothed from top 
to toe in dark, impenetrable jungle, were 
outlined against a sky tinged pearly pink 
by the rising sun. The mighty river was 
a ribbon of turquoise blue. 

We were camped on the edge of the 
Brahmaputra, known along this length 
of its course as the Dehong. Behind, 
stretching to the base of the foot-hills, 
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By Capr. A. R. RAMSDEN 


lay a flat, sandy plain of about four 
thousand acres in extent, covered with 
coarse thatch and tiger-grass about the 
height of a man. Small copses dotted the 
plain here and there, and the whole was 
surrounded on three sides by deep, heavy 
jungle. 

Game is to be found in the early 
morning and evening feeding quietly 
along the edge of the forest. It retires to 
deep, shady lairs during the heat of the 
day, except after a long uninterrupted 
spell of rain, when animals can be found 
over the whole extent of the plain up to 
midday or even longer. There are buf- 
faloes, sambar, hog deer, the pretty lit- 
tle chevrotain or mouse deer, wild ele- 
phants and pig. Bustard partridge, In- 
dian pheasant, peacock pheasant and 
wildfowi are continually being flushed. 


UR quarry that day was a big bull 

buffalo which inhabited a certain 
reéntrant of the plain into the jungle, 
about three miles from camp. 

After a bite of food, Lalli, my As- 
samese mahout, Abuk and I made an 
early start. We had hung a good supply 
of food on the elephant, as we expected 
to be gone all day. As it turned out, we 
were gone most of the night, too. We 
cut across the plain to the western jun- 
gle. The elephant was quietly rolling 
along, putting up hog deer every now 
and then; but there was no shooting, for 
fear of disturbing the buffaloes. 
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Eventually the mahout spotted a herd 
of some fifty buffaloes in the distance, 
grazing out in the open plain perhaps 
three hundred yards from the jungle’s 
edge. They were just about where we 
expected to come across them. Only the 
tops of their wide, flat backs were visible 
above the thatch. I motioned the mahout 
to turn the elephant sharp to the left 
out of sight into the jungle, but unfor- 
tunately my order came too late. 


UST as we were gaining cover the 

buffaloes either heard or winded us. 
Instantly every head was raised, and 
they stood stock-still, gazing intently at 
us. It was a fine sight, but tantalizing in 
the extreme, as I knew from experience 
that it was useless to ride boldly out into 
the open until within fair shooting range. 
Besides being difficult to pick out the 
big bull, it is useless to attempt a shot 
from the back of an elephant with a 
1314-pound, double-barreled, high-veloc- 
ity .470 rifle at any range over 150 
yards. So we got under cover and waited, 
while the elephant browsed around un- 
concernedly. 

We hoped that the buffaloes would 
gradually come nearer, either out of 
curiosity or because it was time for them 
to take their usual siesta. Unfortunately, 
their suspicions were aroused, having 
probably winded us, as in the normal 
course of events they take no notice of 
an elephant, nor do they see a human 


the best method of getting the big cat back to our camp 











being seated on its back until within 
about 150 yards. They simply turned 
north and, making off at a steady walk, 
disappeared into the jungle about a mile 
from where we still waited. I decided to 
give them a full half hour before at- 
tempting to track them, in the hope that 
they would settle down by the time we 
came up to them. 


FTER a bite of grub and a couple 
of pipes, we set off at a leisurely 
pace for the place where the buffaloes 
had entered the jungle and followed 
quickly along their very obvious tracks 
for a couple of hours. The pace was 
necessarily slow, as we had to avoid 
making unnatural noise in hacking down 
bamboos, creepers and branches of trees 
which stood in our way. The tracks of 
the big bull, overlaying those of the rest 
of the herd, were easily discernible in 
soft places on account of their size. 

On an occasion such as this, when a 
herd has been disturbed, an old cow 
leads the way and the bull invariably 
brings up the rear, ready to protect his 
harem. Make no mistake about it, you 
can take no chances with him. At the 
slightest provocation he will charge—a 
very gallant gentleman. If wounded, he 
is about the most dangerous proposition 
on earth. 

Eventually we got fairly hot on the 
scent and were proceeding with great 
caution when all of a sudden, without 
any warning whatsoever, there was a 
noise like an approaching cyclone crash- 
ing, tearing and smashing the jungle. 
With a thump and rattle of hoofs, the 
whole herd rushed by, without taking 
the slightest notice of us, from the direc- 
tion in which we were going. 

“Hell’s broke loose!” I said to Lalli, 
who was sucking in breath like a chan- 
nel swimmer. 

_ Incidentally, I was shaken to the core 

myself when the black mass resembling 
a bunch of mad locomotives rushed by, 
sweeping everything before them. Thank 
God, the old elephant stood her ground! 

Suddenly the mahout seemed to pull 
himself together. “Quick, Sahib, quick! 
The big blanket or we shall all be dead!” 

I happened to be sitting on the blan- 
ket. Knowing for what purpose it was 
carried, I had it undone in about two 
seconds, and the three of us literally 
threw ourselves off the elephant. Hud- 
dled up close together and completely 
enveloped in the blanket, we waited for 
an angry, ominous buzz. We must have 
remained in this ridiculous position for 
perhaps half a minute. None of the usual 
signs and portents being forthcoming 
and the old elephant, whom we had 
abandoned to her fate, not showing any 
excitement, the mahout ventured to 
poke his head out from under the 
blanket. “Quite all right, Sahib. There 
are no bees.” 

I was more than pleased to get a 
breath of fresh air and clear my nose 
of the smell of concentrated Abor and 
dirty elephant blanket. But Lalli, still 
worked up to a colossal pitch of excite- 
ment, would allow no delay. “Come on, 
Sahib! Jump on the elephant quick! 
There is only one other thing on earth, 
besides a man, which could have put the 
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He was a beauty, and measured 10 feet 2 inches from nose to tail 


fear of God in those buffaloes, and that 
is the father and mother of all the tigers 
in Asia, and he can’t be very far off.” 

I must say I was surprised at Lalli’s 
verdict, as never before had I heard of 
buffaloes running away before tigers. 

The usual procedure is for tigers 
to hunt buffaloes in pairs or families. 
While one or more tigers take up a 
strategic position behind the herd, a sin- 
gle animal will make a wide detour and 
just expose itself in front of the herd, 
perhaps making a feigned rush or roar- 
ing. Immediately the buffaloes bunch up 
together and, with the old bull in the 
center and the youngsters in the rear, 
form a semicircle presenting to the tiger 
a serried rank of murderous-looking 
horns. In an instant they charge, snort- 
ing and bellowing. The tiger thereupon 
bounds into the jungle and slips away 
out of reach. In the meantime, the tiger, 
or tigers, as the case may be, behind the 
herd spring noiselessly up and in a flash 
pull down one or more of the youngsters 
while the herd is heavily engaged in 
front. Before they have time to wheel 
around to face their new enemy, the vic- 
tims are whisked out of sight. 

In this case, either a pair of bold, bad 
buccaneers had risked a frontal attack, 
putting the buffaloes to flight before 
they had time to collect themselves 
(which was unlikely, as the old bull 
would have had something to say in the 


matter) or else the herd had rushed by 
us on the return charge. However, as he 
had surprised me on more than one oc- 
casion, I let Lalli have his own way, not 
for a moment dreaming that we would 
ever come across a tiger on account of 
the density of the jungle and the cat’s 
amazing ability to go through cover. 
After rapidly climbing up on the ele- 
phant, we took a wide cast in the direc- 
tion from which the buffaloes had come. 
Sure enough, there in a dried-up water- 
course were the pug marks of two tigers. 
Judging by the size of one set of tracks, 
we were on the trail of a monster cat. 


HIS is where Abuk came in. He pro- 
ceeded to give the most amazing 
demonstration of tracking it has ever 
been my good fortune to witness. Without 
hesitation he slipped off behind the ele- 
phant and followed the tracks on foot for 
perhaps a hundred yards. Then, instead 
of continuing, he struck off at a tangent 
and picked up the tracks again some 
three or four hundred yards farther on. 
How he could determine in which direc- 
tion the tiger would head is beyond me, 
except that presumably he was aided to 
a certain extent by the buffalo tracks. 
Four times he repeated the performance, 
and every time struck the tiger tracks, 
without wasting time looking for them. 
The scent was getting pretty hot. 
Abuk swarmed (Continued on page 55) 
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‘Lo Bag a Moose 


Some interesting tnformation concerning the different methods of moose hunting 


OOSE are more widely distrib- 

uted over the northern part of 

America than any other species 

of big game, and it has been 
my privilege to hunt them in every prov- 
ince of Canada from Nova Scotia to 
British Columbia. I have hunted them 
on foot, from canoe and on horseback, 
and have killed them in cranberry bogs 
at tidewater and above timberline in the 
Rockies. It naturally follows that I have 
had some unusual experiences with them, 
but unusual conditions are misleading. 
Generally speaking, moose are still- 
hunted on foot or are shot coming to 
the call during the rut. 

Both methods have their champions. 
Those who prefer calling say that it is 
infinitely more exciting and requires far 
greater skill. Personally, I cannot see the 
justice of this claim, unless the sports- 
man does his own calling, which, with 
all due respect to the art, is not a very 
difficult thing to accomplish. Having 
called and killed my own moose on two 
occasions, I feel that I may be per- 
mitted to say that the skill of the caller 
has been greatly over-rated. 

The moose is not a very alert animal, 
and consequently it is not so difficult to 
still-hunt as the white-tailed deer. It is 
also less inclined to frequent the tangles 
and swales in which we encounter the 
deer. Its track is large and easy to follow 
and, except when traveling, it is usually 
found in the proximity of open water. 

In many cases where I have stalked 
moose—and I have killed more than I 
care to remember—I do not recall a 
single instance when they took alarm and 
escaped. No man who has hunted the 
whitetail extensively could say as much. 

Probably my success was largely due 
to the fact that much of my early hunt- 
ing was done in Nova Scotia, where the 
guides are the most skilled trackers and 
callers in America. They are the best 
because they have to be. Nova Scotia is 
a scrub country of low, rocky ledges and 
bogs, where it is more difficult to hunt 
moose than in any other part of their 
habitat with which I am familiar. The 
population is denser, and the moose are 
so persecuted that they are more wary 
of the hunter. 

All the world over, one finds that 
where game is most plentiful the hunt- 
ers are the least skilled. As a rule, it is 
difficult to get competent guides in a 
good game country. In Nova Scotia they 
are expert, and shootable heads are 
scarce. In New Brunswick the guides are 
fair, but I think moose are more plenti- 
ful. North of steel in Quebec and Ontario, 
where good heads are still numerous, the 
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guides are lumberjacks whose only quali- 
fication is that they know the woods. In 
many instances they have less hunting 
skill than the men they take out. 

The still-hunter must, of course, vary 
his method to suit the country and the 
season of the year in which he seeks his 
quarry. Where the shooting season opens 
on the first of September, before the 
foliage is cut down by heavy frost, still- 
hunting probably would be extremely 
difficult were it not for the fact that the 
moose is a semi-aquatic beast. It haunts 
the shores of lakes and ponds where it 
can secure the lily-pads which it prefers 
and, at the same time, find relief in the 
water from the torment of the flies and 
mosquitoes. 

At this season it is useless to stalk 
upon the ridges, for the moose are not 
there, but where the undergrowth is so 
thick that it is difficult to see them. In 
consequence, if in a country of large 
lakes and streams like Quebec and On- 
tario, one’s hunting can be limited to 
paddling quietly about in a canoe and 
examining from a distance the back- 
waters and flowages where they would 
likely be found. 

But with the first hard frosts, about 
the 15th of September, the antlers har- 
den, the velvet strips off and the amo- 
rous bulls start traveling around the 
country in search of romance and ad- 
venture. With the end of the rut, which 
is usually in the first week of October, 
the moose moves back into the deeper 
woods, the leaves fall off and stalking 
in the true sense begins. 

If asked to suggest the best time to 
still-hunt moose, I would say from the 
Ist to the 15th of October—that is, if 
the sportsman wants to get the most out 
of it. All animals are on the alert when 
the leaves are falling. At this period we 
usually get a long spell of fine, dry 
weather; in fact, in excessively dry sea- 
sons, it is almost impossible to still-hunt 
until the rain softens the dry leaves. 


| igre a good guide has been con- 
demned by an_ inexperienced 
sportsman for laziness, when actually his 
experience has taught him that it is 
impossible to approach game if en- 
cumbered by an inexperienced city man 
who would naturally be noisy in the 
woods. When the forest floor is covered 
with crisp, brittle leaves, even such In- 
dians as Fenimore Cooper’s nimble mind 
conjured could not steal up on game. I 
had one discouraging hunt back in 1924 
on the Tobique River in New Brunswick, 
with an excellent guide, in good moose 
country, when we never laid eyes on a 


moose for nine solid days because it was 
so dry under foot. 

The still-hunter scouts the birch-cov- 
ered ridges, where the moosewood 
abounds on which they browse. He will 
pick up a fresh trail and follow it cau- 
tiously for a bit to make sure of its gen- 
eral direction and ascertain if the beast 
is traveling or just feeding near by. 
Usually it is not a long trail, as moose 
are inclined to use a comparatively small 
area, unless disturbed. He has to be ex- 
tremely careful of the wind, as their 
noses are sensitive, and he must move 
quietly because of their sharp ears and 
suspicion of near-by noise. To illustrate, 
I know from personal observation that 
a moose will hear a shot or a wood-chop- 
per a mile away and prick up its ears for 
a moment, listen intently and then con- 
tinue feeding or lie down to rest. Yet if 
a twig snaps, it is instantly on the alert. 
On’ the other hand, like all woodland 
game, its eyes are not sharp. 


HE proper method of approach is 

to note the direction in which the 
moose is traveling or feeding and then 
cut back and circle below the wind in a 
forward direction, so as to cut the trail 
again with the wind in the stalker’s face. 
If he does not cut it on a line with where 
he first saw it, he knows that the quarry 
is in back of him and he has it definitely 
located. He may have to cut its track 
with circular interceptions several times 
before he locates or runs into it. 

The reason for this cautious approach 
is that the moose, like all game, will 
circle back to watch and listen from some 
vantage point and guard against any- 
thing on its trail. The moose invariably 
does this before it lies down to rest; and 
if the stalker goes straight ahead, it is 
certain to see, hear or smell him, and 
maybe all three. In consequence, the 
stalker should always hunt up-wind. If, 
because of the terrain, this cannot be 
done, he will hunt across the wind so 
that he is at least protected on one side 
or the other. 

Both tracking and stalking are im- 
measurably easier on the snow; but if 
one wishes to take advantage of this 
glorious period of the hunting season, he 
should go as late as possible, preferably 
for the last two weeks before the law 
goes on. Early snows are apt to be slushy 
and wet, which make traveling disagree- 
able in the daytime, and freeze hard at 
night when the temperature falls sharp- 
ly. Whenever you get one of these early 
fall thaws, there is always the chance 
that you may awaken to find a thin 
crackling crust which makes still-hunt- 
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To Bag a Moose 


The largest American deer and perhaps our most popular big-game animal 


ing utterly impossible until the tempera- 
ture rises sufficiently to melt it. 

But by the first to the middle of 
November, when the ground is perma- 
nently covered to a depth of several feet 
and one has to resort to snowshoes, the 
woods take on an entirely different as- 
pect. It is like hunting in fairyland. One 
is raised above the level of the brush 
which cuts the range of vision in the 
early fall, and the soft, yellow winter 
sun shines down through the snow-fes- 
tooned firs and casts long, weird shadows 
upon the spotless carpet. Every brush 
and twig twinkles and glistens like jewels, 
and the forest is so still that one whis- 
pers as if he were in the nave of some 


beautiful cathedral. The winter is cruel 
to man and beast in the North Country, 
but it is so gorgeously decorated that 
one who sojourns there for a fortnight 
forgets its harder side. 

True, that snow makes the going dif- 
ficult; but on the other hand, one does 
not have to travel as far to find game, 
and of course any child could follow the 
large spoor of a moose and do it quietly 
under such conditions. 

As intimated previously, in so far as 
the sportsman is concerned, calling, un- 
less one acquires the skill to do it him- 
self, is a very simple process. He has 
only to sit down like a good little boy 
beside the guide, rifle across his knees, 


and wait for what the gods may send him 
through the alluring promise of the birch 
horn. If he wants a real thrill, he should 
learn to do it himself. 

The caller selects a likely hiding place 
on the shore of some lake or pond, or 
upon the edge of an open barren where 
the visibility is good over a large area. 
Approach it cautiously and call either in 
the early morning or at sundown. It is 
useless to attempt to call moose on a 
windy day, for any old bull that has sur- 
vived long enough to carry a suitable 
trophy upon his brow is certain to be 
too wary to approach without stealthily 
circling the caller to test the wind. Dawn 
is far better (Continued on page 59) 
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The life story of a typical 
American who loved to 
hunt and fish 


By 
AUSTIN D. ITAIGHT 


HE city boy goes to the country for 

the summer and meets Bart, a boy 
of his own age. Together they explore 
the fields and streams. The principal 
sport consists of intensive woodchuck 
hunting. Also there are frogs and turtles 
and eels to be caught, and bullheads and 
sunfish—and trout. Air rifles came next, 
and with them came the usual pranks 
that get boys with air guns in trouble. 
A .22 rifle was added to the arsenal, fol- 
lowed by a Harpers Ferry musket, a 
32-20 rifle and a 12-bore shotgun. Sport 
ranged from shooting woodchucks and 
ruffed grouse to hunting foxes and deer. 
Then, for the first time, trout were 
caught with artificial flies, and forthwith 
a fisherman became an angler. Tapered 
leaders and dry flies followed. Each fall 
was devoted to the ruffed grouse, king 
of American game birds. The boy de- 
veloped into a finished grouse hunter. 


PART IX 


LD Bill Day has been a profes- 
sional hunter since he was first 
able to carry a gun and used to 
get his ears cuffed for missing a 
flying partridge. He has been a trout 
fisherman for several years longer. He 
was “learned” how to shoot birds; I was 
taught. Between the two methods there 
is a vast difference 
One afternoon, after I had missed 
three birds straight, firing six shells, 
Bill gave me a demonstration of being 
“learned”—that is, all but the ear cuff- 
ing. For perfectly obvious reasons, much 
of this has to be blank. 
It started with a yell. “Hey, there, you 
little —! You're wastin’ a h of a 
lot of powder.” He rushed at me and 
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That man shot eleven 

birds without a miss—- 

pretty good work in 
thick foliage 


pretended to bat me over the head. 
“Now get on, and if you miss the next 
one I'll kick you all the way home.” As 
I turned to go he took a soft but healthy 
swing with his big foot at my rear. 

“There!” he said. “That’s the way the 
old man broke me in, and I wasn't half 
as big as you are, either. Wish you could 
have seen the gun I had, too. It was a 
muzzle-loader, o’ course. Someone had 
got snow or mud in the barrels and 
bursted them; so I guess that they were 
not over twenty inches long after they 
was cut down. It scattered so that you 
had to shoot awful quick.” 

We sat down in the autumn sunshine, 
for I loved to make a break in the hunt 
and hear Bill talk of those days of boy- 
hood. 

“How did your father teach you to 
catch trout?” I asked. 

“Oh, that was easy. Someone would 
want a mess of fish, and he would root 
me out of bed at daylight and say, ‘Git 
out and go fishin’, and don’t come back 
until you have the basket full—about 
twelve pounds.’ I jest had to get ’em, 
but I always done it fair. No, sir; in all 
these years I ain't snared a bird, trapped 







a fox or took a trout, except on a hook. 
It ain’t ‘cause I don’t know how. I’ve 
seen hundreds of birds snared and trout 
netted. I jest didn’t like that way. It 
ain’t no fun; and if you have to make a 
livin’ thataway, why not get all the fun 
there is in it?” 

This is the reason I have always liked 
Bill. He has been a hunter and fisher- 
man for the market all of his life, yet 
I have never known him to be other than 
a sportsman, one who observed the game 
laws as they narrowed his season of 
operation. If anyone can point a finger 
at him, it might be due to the fees he 
accepts from persons whom he _ has 
guided. These are sometimes influenced 
by the net results of the day and in- 
directly is selling. Three dollars a day 
for services and two extra is about one 
dollar per pound for five pounds of 
trout, but it must be remembered that 
he guided his man all day and probably 
fished only the hard places. If his man 
fired a box of shells at birds, without a 
hit, two extra dollars might be called 
a consideration for the two birds he 
killed and gave to the man. 

Whatever you call it, the fish were 
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taken in a 
manner appro- 
y priate to the 

season, and the 

birds were fairly 
shot on the wing. Bill is 
a Simon-pure sportsman 
and the most remarkable 
hut I have ever known. 

The first time I saw him was on a 
brook some forty years ago. I was a 
youngster fishing with worms one bright 
day in the latter part of June. Suddenly 
an eight-inch trout was dangled in front 
of my face and some one asked, “Why 
didn’t ye catch this one?” 

Turning, my startled look disclosed a 
smiling man towering over me. He was 
six feet tall, straight and lean. His 
twinkling eyes were partially hidden by 
shaggy brows and a battered felt hat that 
was still gray in spots. On the raveled 
band were trout flies. 

His blue work shirt was crossed by a 
leather strap which suspended the larg- 
est fish basket I have ever seen; as a 
guess, it would hold fifteen pounds of 
trout. His long legs were incased in com- 
mon work pants which hung from a 
leather belt with a huge brass buckle. 
His trouser legs were tucked into high 
woolen socks. A pair of rubber brogans, 
such as men wore over felt boots in 
those days, completed his costume. He 
was wet nearly to the waist. 


UESS I scairt ye,” 
he lighted his pipe. 

“Yes, sir; kind of,’ was my bashful 
reply. 

“Got any fish? Course ye ain’t, fishin’ 
with bait a day like this,” was his an- 
swer to his own question. “Ye ought to 
have a rig like this for low water and a 
bright day. Trout don’t eat worms ex- 
cept on high water. Why, your bait there 
jest gags ’em.” 

I looked at his rig with interest. It 
was a three-piece rod made of lancewood 


he laughed as 


een 
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and about nine feet long. As he waved it 
absent- mindedly I could see that it was 
limber in action, nickel-mounted and had 
a small nickel reel below the grip. The 
line was what we called in those 
19, days “oiled silk,” with a leader on 
it about two feet long. 
This was made from the 
eC snells of broken hooks 
and flies. His single fly 

was a large Brown Hackle. 

Seeming to be at a loss for 
words but desiring to help me, 
he continued: “Put your pole 
in the bushes and watch me. I'll 
show ye how it’s done.” 

I have never seen another man 
use a fly just as Bill did. He 
did not cast often; he simply 
held his rod high and let the 
current do the work. The fly 
was always high on the 
water and traveled across 
the ripples as he waved 
his rod back and forth. 
It may have been the 
inexperience of the 
trout or his art—I have never known, 
and I have never been successful in fol- 
lowing his example—but he took fish 
after fish. I could see the need of his 
large basket. 

I followed him for half a mile, pick- 
ing up points that have remained with 
me to this day. One was the use of the 
anal fin for bait. 

A fish rose short to his fly. 

“Ah, ah,” mumbled Bill. 
want it. Ill fix him!” 


“He didn’t 


FF came the fly and on went a hook. 

From his basket he took a trout. 
Cutting off the anal fin with a fair 
amount of meat, he placed this on the 
hook. He cast well below where the trout 
rose and retrieved the lure with a jerky 
motion, keeping it several inches under 
water. It was taken at once, and the fish 
was landed. 

“Got to give ’em what they want, and 
some want different things. I like the 
fly best, though.” He was replacing it as 
he talked. 

I left him then and did not see him 
again for nearly two years. 

Our second meeting was as unex- 
pected as the first. I was at the grist-mill 
about the middle of September. A man 
drove a gray horse hitched to a buck- 
board into the mill-shed and asked per- 
mission to leave it there for the rest of 
the day. While he was unhitching I asked 
the miller his name. 

“Why, don’t you know him? That’s 
Bill Day. He’s the best shot and the best 
fisherman in the county. Makes a livin’ 
at it, too. Always has and always will. 
The whole family just hunt and fish for 
the hotels, pay their bills and have a 
good time doin’ it.” 

After the horse was cared for, I saw 
him take a hunting coat and a shotgun 
from under the seat, and I recognized 
my fly-fishing friend. He put on the coat 
and, picking up the gun, walked to the 
mill with a peculiar stride that I soon 


found could cover the ground. He seemed | 


to bend his knees a little and simply 
glide. 


Addressing the miller, he asked, 


“What's the damages?” pointing with 
his thumb in the general direction of the 
shed. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Bill. No dam- 
ages,” said the miller. 

Pulling from the depths of his hip 
pocket a money bag, he handed over a 
quarter. “Give old Kit a mess of grain 
and a drink at noon, will ye? She ain't 
missed a meal since I owned her. I'll pay 
ye now ‘cause I might get shot before 
I get back,” he laughed. 

“All right, Bill,’ chuckled the miller. 
“Goin’ after some birds?” 


a oe I guess I'll try to hit a few. 

Can't shoot as good as I used to— 
I seem so nervous.” Turning to me, he 
asked, “Want to come along and play 
dog?” 

Did I want to go? The honor of being 
asked was enough. You bet I did! 

As we walked toward the nearest 
woods he asked me if I had seen any 
pa’tridges about, and we headed for a 
little run where I had seen some. 

As we neared the place he halted. 
“Now we'll jest take it easy, and you 
do as I tell ye. We'll see if we can’t get 
a few. Can’t shoot as good as I used to, 
but you scare ‘em up and I'll do my 
best. Now wait here until I whistle, and 
then come through. If a bird gets up, 
holler, jest so I can be expectin’ it.” 

Presently I heard the signal and 
started my first drive. Instinctively I 
seemed to know I had to cover ground, 
and I traveled back and forth in the 
bushes like a spaniel. I had not gone far 
when a bird rose. Half frightened, I 
ducked my head and then remembered 
I was to give warning. 

“Here comes one,” I shouted. 

There was a pause and then a shot. 
I waited for him to reload and con- 
tinued. A second bird went up. Again 
I shouted, and again a shot. I repeated 
this six times. 

When I came to the opening he was 
standing in, I was an excited boy, and 
Bill was smiling. “That’s pretty good for 
a start. Ye did well,” he said in his soft, 
easy way. 

“How many did you get?” I panted. 

“Don’t know,” he continued, “but you 


go over by that walnut tree and see how 
many you can find. All I ain’t missed are 
layin’ thar. I'll stay here so’s to mark 
the spot.” 

I did as he told me and picked up five 
perfectly dead birds. (Cont. on page 62) 
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Properly managed, our forest lands will support both game and live stock 


LL real sportsmen get lathered up 
and vociferous when the subject 
is public shooting grounds, where 

folk hunt without 

paying tribute or trespassing. We yelled 
ind shouted and besieged Congress until 
Duck Stamp Bill was passed. Even- 


outdoor can 


tually there will be thousands of acres 
of refuges established 
That's bully. But the public-shooting- 


ground feature provided in the original 
bill has been dropped by the wayside 
The rifle however, already have 
their public shooting ground. There are 


shooters, 


160,000,000 acres of big-game range 
open to the public at the present time. 
Never heard about it? Well, let’s get to 
cases, for it is the one sure bet for you 


nd me and the other fellow to have real 


Here's the rub. Ever since the Na- 
tional Forests were created they have 
been apportioned out to cattle and sheep 
interests so fully, sometimes so over- 
completely, that no forage or refuge 
range is left for native game animals. 

bg National Forests are public prop- 
erty. They belong to you and the other 
idlon equally The game on them is 
state-owned. The Nationa! Forests are 
almost universally the old game ranges 
that brought European sportsmen on 
long journeys to hunt those ranges three 
or four decades ago, just as some of us 
\mericans now are going to Africa. 

Potentially, these American game 
ranges are as capable of providing top- 
quality hunting today as they ever were. 
There are factors, however, that have 


This picture was taken forty years ago, before the cattle and sheep came 




















hig-game hunting without going to Af- 


rica, Siberia or some other side of the 
world 
These 160,000,000 acres of magnifi- 


cent potential big-game range are in our 
publicly owned National Forests. Do not 
confuse the National Forests with the 
National Parks. The Parks are adminis- 
tered by a different governmental de- 
partment, contain less than a tenth of 
the area that is in our National Forests, 
ind are perpetually, absolutely and posi- 
tively closed to all hunting. Forests are 
not closed to hunting, except where 
refuges are established, nor need they 
be, for their vast acreage insures ample 
irea for both refuges and hunting 
grounds, Provided— 


) 


prevented big game on these public for- 
ests from increasing sufficiently to give 
everyone top-quality hunting, but the 
dominant inhibiting factor is the way the 
Government has turned over the forage 
on these ranges, always nearly to the 
limit, sometimes disastrously beyond the 
limit, to private stock interests. 

Of the two classes of stock permitted 
on the forest under the present fee sys- 
tem, sheep are the more destructive. 
First, there are more of them. The total 
sheep on the forests has varied from 
5,763,100 in 1906, up to 7,560,186 in 
1914, and now is around 6,679,662 head. 
The cattle total at present is 1,436,223 
head. Second, sheep, moving in bands, 
tend to mow everything nearly to grass 
roots, as they feed. Third, their feet cut 
sod covering and start erosion that fi- 
nally destroys hsatae values. Fourth, 
sheep hoofs destroy ground-nesting birds. 
For example, grouse in the White River 
National Forest, on the “‘flat-tops,” have 
been almost exterminated by sheep 
trampling the nests. Prior to the in- 
vasion of sheep, this was one of the 
finest grouse areas in the world. 


INALLY, sheep are grazed on high 

slopes, above timber-line, where gra- 
dients are terrific and the maintenance 
of ground cover tremendously important 
in the matters of flood prevention, water- 
shed protection and the insurance of 
continued and continuous supply for ir- 
rigation systems serving Western farms. 
The ground cover and watershed prob- 
lem is a bit different from the game ques- 
tion, but it does give a slant on damage 


Game cannot live where sheep have grazed 
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A typical National Forest. Such areas should be preserved for the public good and not the private gain of stockmen 


coming from ill-advised grazing of forest 
ranges by sheep. I cite this because 
stockmen permittees always drag in the 
argument that the meat value of.private- 
ly owned animals on our public forest 
ranges is many times the value, to the 
nation, of similar tonnage in venison. 

It is true that, if the nation were in 
a real jam for meat supply, we could 
produce more poundage of edible meat 
from these ranges by leasing them to 
private stock interests than in keeping 
them more fully stocked with game. But 
when you add to game values these other 
values that are in jeopardy because of 
the present extent of live-stock grazing 
on our National Forests, the case against 
continued grazing at present high levels 
becomes more damning. 


URTHERMORE, we are not in a jam 
for meat. We are over-supplied. Yes- 
terday I saw entire sheep carcasses, 
dressed, ready for cutting up, offered by 
meat markets for 89 cents for the entire 
The argument that one such 
sheep carcass is of more value to the na- 
tion than one deer is so extremely absurd 
that the time-worn argument of stock 
interests that game must be shoved out 
of our forests to make way for needed 
meat supply goes blooie. Live-stock pro- 
duction that is dependent for three or 
four months of summer grazing on the 
forests is only a very small part of the 
total national beef and mutton produced. 
If it were the only supply, that would be 
different—quite 
While we are talking of cash ratings, 
what is a deer worth when taken as 
venison from a National Forest? How 
much business does that sort of thing 
create? I have on my desk a letter from 


carcass. 


one of the best Colorado guides. His 
charge for horse, camp, grub and guide 
for the four-day deer season is $35. To 
that must be added _ transportation, 
equipment, license and other costs that 
will bring the total business turnover of 
one buck bagged to double the guide’s 
charge—slightly more, you'll admit, than 
the four quarters of sheep totaling 89 
cents. Doesn't this strongly suggest that 
it is better business all around to devote 
more of our forest ranges to big-game 
production ? 

Turning from sheep, we find the cat- 
tle not entirely ideal appropriators of 
the public-forest ranges. They graze the 
lower hills, while sheep graze high. This 
cattle range is winter range for big game. 
But cows, grazing in these lower ranges 
all summer long, strip out forage that 
might serve big-game animals in the 
winter. With this winter range gone to 
the cows, deer and elk, forced to thiev- 
ery, raid haystacks, and then the state 
game and fish department is bombarded 
and lambasted and sued by the stanch 
voters, the outraged cattlemen and the 
sheepmen, who proceed to raise a rum- 
pus because the hungry game animals, 
starving on their over-grazed natural 
winter range, take hay. 


OW, on what basis are privately 

owned, profit-making live stock per- 
mitted on these publicly owned game 
ranges, these reserves set aside to serve 
public needs? 

The superficial answer is simple. The 
cattlemen and the sheepmen saw forage 
in these great forest reserves; they could 
get it for a ridiculously low fee; they 
went after it, and because they were 
organized they got it. The original in- 


tention of the National Forest system 
never embraced the idea of making these 
public properties rental pastures for pri- 
vate live-stock interests. The stockmen 
have horned in, established themselves, 
now talk of their “rights” on these pub- 
lic properties; and because they are 
thoroughly organized, they just about 
get what they want. Here is a case. 


RIOR to 1931, grazing fees were 

low. A ewe and her lamb could eat 
all the public forage their bellies could 
hold for 5% cents per month; 17% 
cents was charged for a cow. Both are 
averages. That brought scant profit, if 
any, to the Government. It probably 
barely covered the administrative over- 
head, if the truth were ferreted out. But 
the stockmen’s organizations began cam- 
paigning to have that fee cut in half. 

The Forest Service opposed the cut 
on the basis that such fees were so 
low that they already gave users of the 
forest an equal footing with stockgrow- 
ers that had to rent private pastures. 
The Secretary of Agriculture backed up 
the forest men. He had his eye on other 
stockmen’s problems too. 

Then the stockmen crashed right over 
the heads of bureaus and departments 
and went to President Hoover direct. 
He, under pressure, granted their de- 
mands. The stockmen of the West are 
so thoroughly organized that they pried 
this concession out of the President him- 
self after the informed heads of his tech- 
nical department declared there was no 
just basis for halving these fees. That 
suggests just what the publicly owned 
game on publicly owned ranges are up 
against when private stock interests or- 
ganize. (Continued on page 60) 
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1e _— Rife 


A record of our early-day history-making firearms 


N the mind of the true American, 

the rifle is by far the most interesting 

of all lethal weapons in the history 

of the world. We think of the toma- 
hawk, the revolver and the “American 
toothpick,” better known as the bowie- 
knife, as being typical weapons in the 
development of this country, and so they 
are; but the rifle stands pre-eminent. We 
have always been a nation of riflemen, 
and let us hope we forever follow in the 
footsteps of our fathers in this respect. 
The early American boy was brought up 
with the rifle; from the time he was able 
to shoulder that graceful weapon to the 
day of his death it was his constant com- 
panion. 

The rifle was a most necessary and 
efficient adjunct to the existence of the 
Anglo-Saxon frontiersman. With this ac- 
curate weapen he defended his home 
and country, procured food and cloth- 
ing, and in general wanted little he could 
not make or find where trees grew and 
water ran. It hung upon wooden hooks 
in the frontier settler’s substantial cabin, 
ever ready to perform its duty, guided 
by the steady eye and steel muscles of 
the rifleman. It rested comfortably in the 
hollow of the “long hunter’s” arm as 
he traveled ever west from the rugged 
Appalachians through the Mississippi 
bottoms to the plains. It rested across 
the pommel of the plainsman’s saddle as 
he left the dram shops and traders’ 
stores of old St. Louis for an extended 
trip into the wilds of the “far West.” 

There was practically no change made 
in our rifles for nearly a century, or until 
the introduction of the percussion cap, 
when most of them were altered to “cap 
locks.” At this time such gunsmiths as 
the famous Hawkins of St. Louis de- 
veloped a distinct type of rifle, brought 
about by changing conditions and the 
invention of the percussion cap. This 
rifle, though a direct evolution of the 
Kentucky rifle, preserving many of its 
virtues, was a far more suitable weapon 
for a horseman. It was used by the ma- 
jority of the old plainsmen from 1838 
to the introduction of the practical 
breech-loader at the end of the Civil 
War. 

In the seventeenth century the col- 
onists were trying their best to subdue 
the aborigines with their ancient wheel- 
locks, Queen Anne and Crown muskets, 
brought by them from the old country. 
These weapons, having no great degree 
of accuracy, were not exactly suited for 
savage warfare in the New World. 
Despite the method of warfare in vogue 
in European countries at that time, of 
marching in ranks and firing in volleys, 
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the natives of this howling wilderness 
refused to expose themselves more than 
was necessary, preferring ambush and 
strategy to open battle. The settlers 
soon found that a weapon of greater pre- 
cision was needed successfully to combat 
the Indians, who were armed with power- 
ful bows and quivers of arrows which 
could be discharged many times a min- 
ute with effect at short range. This 
ability on the part of the Indians, 
coupled with their superior knowledge of 
the country and woodcraft, made them 
most formidable adversaries. 

In the middle Appalachians there had 
settled at this time many Germans, who 
brought the art of rifling from the old 
country, for their forebears had been 
past masters of the art of war and chase 
since time immemorial. While their 
short, big-bore rifles possessed a slightly 
greater degree of accuracy than the 
smooth-bore muskets, they were never- 
theless very slow to load. To drive the 
huge bare ball down the rifled barrel 
required two lengths of ramrod and a 
mallet, plus considerable time. 

While this weapon was a fair sport- 
ing rifle as used in the forests of Ger- 
many, it was too slow to load for Indian 
warfare in this country; so the settlers 
cast about for some means of speeding 
up the method of loading and still re- 
taining and improving the accuracy of 
the weapon. The process was a slow one, 
but probably by the middle of the eight- 
eenth century there had been developed 
not only the most accurate weapon the 
world had ever seen, but also a race of 
frontier riflemen whom military critics 
later pronounced the finest irregular in- 
fantry the world had ever known. 


HOUGH there are hardly two of 

these long, heavy, graceful rifles ex- 
actly alike, having been made by hand 
to meet the whim of maker or customer, 
they have distinctive points which pre- 
vent their ever being confused with any 
other weapon. The typical Kentucky 
rifle, that being the name by which they 
are known, is noted for its slender, 
graceful lines. The stock, commonly of 
curly maple, occasionally cherry, is a 
work of art running the full length of 
the barrel. The drop or curve of the 
crescent butt is such that a man throw- 
ing one of these old rifles to his shoul- 
der finds that he can hold the sights on 
a target with hardly a tremor, despite 
the seemingly heavy barrel. The stock is 
occasionally carved, almost always has a 
carved cheek piece and is usually inlaid 
with brass or silver in the shape of stars, 
crescent moons, diamonds or similar de- 


signs. The furniture is of brass, the hol- 
low butt plate to keep the weapon from 
slipping from the shoulder, the graceful 
trigger guard with its hand extension to 
act in lieu of a pistol grip, also the ram- 
rod guides and fore-end tip, not forget- 
ting the fancy scroll patch box. 

The average length of these rifles is 
about five feet, the barrel usually being 
forty inches or more in length. The 
caliber runs from thirty-eight to fifty 
hundredths of an inch for the heavy rifle 
used in war and hunting. Many of these 
old rifles have been rebored one or more 
times according to their present condi- 
tion. The round lead bullet, slightly 
smaller than the bore, is “patched” with 
a circular piece of greased linen. 


HE rifle having been charged with 

the proper amount of powder, a 
patch is placed on the muzzle of the rifle; 
the ball is placed in the center of it and 
pressed into the bore by pressure of the 
thumb or the knife hilt, The long hick- 
ory ramrod is then withdrawn from the 
thimbles in the forearm under the bar- 
rel, and the ball driven home by a firm, 
steady thrust. 

When pressed for time in close quar- 
ters, the patch is dispensed with and the 
ball dropped down on the charge of 
powder. These greased linen patches, 
carried in the fancy oblong trap in the 
butt, facilitate the loading of the rifle, 
clean the residue from the last shot 
down on top of the powder charge and 
act as a gas check, all of which is the 
secret of the speed of loading, power 
and accuracy of the Kentucky rifle. The 
lock is, of course, a flint lock, much 
smaller than the old musket lock, of 
finer workmanship and quicker in ac- 
tion, due to finish and minor improve- 
ments, such as the roller on the frizzen. 
The riflemen, armed with this accurate 
weapon and a keen tomahawk, backed 
up by a huge butcher knife, were most 
able antagonists, as their enemies soon 
discovered. 

The rifle was used in practically every 
decisive battle fought by the frontiers- 
men, before and after the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. It was 
Washington’s handful of Virginia rifle- 
men that saved Braddock’s command 
from complete annihilation after that 
paragon had refused to heed Washing- 
ton’s advice. 

Again, it was the “rebel” rifles that 
put fear into the hearts of the British at 
the siege of Boston. It was the success of 
Daniel Morgan’s riflemen at Freeman’s 
Farm and Saratoga that was the turning 
point of the Revolutionary War. 








At the battle of King’s Mountain, less 
than one thousand backwoodsmen, with 
no other equipment than their own per- 
sonal property, whipped Ferguson's 
twenty-six hundred trained troops en- 
trenched on that rugged eminence in a 
terrific battle in less than two hours, 
despite the fact that the vain General 
had sworn that ‘all hell could not drive 
him from King’s Mountain.” In the 
meantime the “red varmints” were re- 
ceiving a dose of hot lead all along the 
border that made “Yengee” scalps cost- 
ly. The Shawnees, Cherokees, Creeks 
with the Six Nations and other ad- 
jacent tribes were beginning to awaken 
to the fact that these lean, lank fron- 
tiersmen with their deadly rifles had be- 
come past masters of their own art of 
savage warfare. 

The Anglo-Saxon, though he accli- 
mated himself to the conditions, adopted 
parts of the dress, methods of warfare 
and woodcraft of the red man, improv- 
ing them to meet his wants as he im- 
proved the arts and implements which 
he had brought with him to meet the 
conditions of the new country, rarely 
ever lowered himself, as did the Latins 
of the period, by intermarrying with the 
Indian. He viewed the red man as he did 
the panther, the wolf and the forest, to 
be destroyed and cleared that the land 
might receive sunshine, his children play 
by his doorstep and his cattle roam un- 
molested. The Latins, though path- 
finders, were seekers of gold and for- 
tunes. The Anglo-Saxon, on the con- 
trary, was a hunter, a pioneer and a set- 
tler, subduing the forest, the savage and 
the tyrant to secure the religious and 
political freedom he so desired. 


VER ready to protect the embryo 

republic, the riflemen under Jack- 
son won the battle of New Orleans. 
Napoleon, in exile, refused to believe 
that the raw backwoodsmen whipped 
the veteran troops of Wellington. 

These men, born and reared in the 
backwoods east of the Mississippi, found 
themselves crowded for elbow room. 
Hunting was second nature to them; 
they loved the spiteful crack of the rifle 
and the odor of burnt powder. Born of 
freedom-loving parents, they craved ad- 
venture. With the omnipresent rifle and 
little else, they traveled ever westward, 
lured by stories of strange tribes, bel- 
lowing herds of buffalo, beaver streams, 
new lands and majestic mountains, until 
they and their kind have passed into the 
great beyond. 

Such men were Boone and his sons, 
Jed Smith, Bill Williams, Jim Bridger 
and David Crockett, the noted states- 
man and bear hunter who gave his life 
with Bowie, Travis and a handful of 
riflemen at the battle of the Alamo, an- 
nihilated by overwhelming hordes of 
Mexicans in defense of the Lone Star 
Republic. There were countless other 
plains and mountain men whose names 
and deeds are ferever lost to posterity. 
It was these men who, after the price of 
beaver pelts fell off in the early fifties, 
turned hide hunters, prospectors, Indian 
scouts for the Army and, in later days, 
cattlemen. 

From these men Theodore Roosevelt 


The American Rifle 

















Typical Kentucky flint-lock rifle, lock and barrel marked “Drepperd.” 
Made by Henry Drepperd, Lancaster, Pa. 








Alteration showing full-length barrel, forearm cut to half stock. Made by 
Jacob Hawkins, St. Louis. Barrel stamped “J. Hawkins” 











Alteration showing reduced diameter and length of barrel, full stock to 
the muzzle. No marks of identification 








Alteration combining the shortened barrel with forearm cut to half stock. 
No marks of identification 

















Typical plains percussion-lock rifle, period of 1838 to the end of the Civil 
War. Lock marked “S. T. Hawkins.” Made by S. T. Hawkins of St. Louis 








Plains percussion-lock, made by J. Henry & Son, Bolton, Pa. Barrel 
marked “J. Henry & Son” 








recruited his Rough Riders, men of the 
last frontier. No doubt, Teddy, whom 
we all liked best in his “sweat and grin,” 
was one of the last to wear the old 
fringed buckskin clothes for practical 
purposes. We have little left of the old 
West except treasured memories and a 
few rifles the “old coons” couldn't take 
with them. 

It is interesting to note the develop- 
ment of the rifle as the backwoodsman 
traveled into the far corners of the con- 
tinent. He found conditions radically 
different on the broad expanse of sun- 
beaten prairie, in the Rockies, among 
the Spanish Peaks and in the arid 
Southwest. Again he altered his methods 
as well as his weapons to meet these 
changing conditions. 

The red man of the far West was a 
horseman, born and reared with small, 
rugged, wild mustangs, descendants of 
the horses of the Spanish conquerors of 
the sixteenth century. To travel over 
the wide prairies and to combat the 
plains Indians successfully, the frontiers- 
man adapted himself to the horse. He 
acquired the art of throwing the pack 
hitch and adopted the Spanish-Mexican 
saddle and equestrian equipment with 
their Spanish “handles.” All of these the 
gold-thirsty explorers of the Southwest 
had brought from Spain, where they in 
turn had learned the accomplishments 
from the Moors and 
\rabs, horsemen since 
time immemorial. 

For years the fron- 
tiersman_ carried his 
long, heavy rifle across 
the pommel of his sad- 
dle. He had grown to 
love and know the 
eccentricities of this 
dependable weapon; 
perhaps he had as- 
sembled it himself from 
parts he had received 
in trade and a piece of 
maple or cherry from 
the hills of his old 
home. In past times, 
perchance, he had worn 
the rifling so badly that 
necessity demanded he 
go to some old fron- 
tier gunsmith, who had 
grown old and gray in 
the art of rifling a tube, 
to have this note- 
worthy rebore his bar- 
rel and lap out his 
molds so that the ball 
was of corresponding 
size. To him, it was 
the same old rifle with the same hang 
suited to his particular build, perhaps 
slightly improved, for the new bullet, 
slightly larger and heavier, was better 
suited to drop the larger and more 
powerful beasts of the far West. 

No little black bear of three or four 
hundredweight dared to travel in the 
territory of “Old Ephraim,” who was a 
“hard hoss to put under.” Who would 
bother with such small fry as deer when 
there were buffalo to be had? Though 
the backwoodsmen had killed the wood 
bison of the western slopes of the Alle- 
ghanies with smaller bore rifles or per- 
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‘‘How Swamp Lass Was Born,”’ 
W. Harcu. The story of a setter that knew all 
about pheasauts. 


‘“‘What Scares Game,’’ 
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haps even their “butcher knives,” as 
Boone was said to have done at the 
Licks, the plains hunter found that 
plenty of lead was necessary to “make 
meat” of a buttalo, for the bison of the 
West was a_ hard-running, powerful 
beast. And he liked the way the “red 
critters went under when his galena pill 
struck those skulking varmints.” He 
knew that he and a few of his com- 
padres, entrenched in a hollow square 
formed of packs and bales of furs, could 
hold off any ordinary war party of In- 
dians for as long a time as they had 
the patience to hold siege. 


HE Indian had no patience to be- 
siege a fort for more than a few 
days, as the settlers of the East soon dis- 
covered when they were attacked in 
their log stations by the forest Indians. 
The plains Indians, like their brothers of 
the East, were brave in their own minds, 
depending on surprise, skulking like a 
wolf, dashing in with a snap of fangs 
and away. However, the plainsman, with 
nerves of steel and an eye as keen as a 
lizard, waited until the dashing band of 
red horsemen got in range and then 
wrought havoc with his deadly rifle. The 
morale of the Indians that escaped that 
galling fire was soon broken by seeing 
their comrades fall about them. 
Should some foolhardy warrior ride 
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Ject by a hunter who knows his game. 


next issue there will also be stories and 
authoritative articles on mountain goat and white- 
tailed deer, salmon and big trout, quail and wood- 
cock and Hungarian partridge. 


straight to the little fortress, the trap- 
pers rose up with clubbed rifles, toma- 
hawks, knives and in later days with 
Colonel Colt’s cap-and-ball revolvers, 
though at this period, before 1838, cap- 
and-ball guns were rare. The afore- 
mentioned warrior had his “hair raised” 
and his bones gnawed by the wolves. 
The remnant, if there was a remnant 
left, made a few more savage charges 
and then departed with the conclusion 
that the paleface medicine was too 
strong. At times, the ever-watchful 
plainsmen were caught by surprise or 
in small parties and met a_ horrible 
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death at the hands of their red enemies. 

The only Indians on the plains that 
ever achieved near the ability of the 
frontiersmen with the rifle were the 
Delawares, who were more or less un- 
der the subjection of the Six Nations 
when the country was first settled 
and termed “old women” by that war- 
like confederacy. The Delawares soon 
learned to fear the frontiersmen’s deadly 
rifles. Moving west in search of new 
hunting grounds, they acquired some of 
these long rifles, and a few of them be- 
came, no doubt, nearly as proficient as 
white men of that period. 

The name of the Delawares became 
known far and wide, and their small. 
savage war parties traveled the length 
and breadth of the continent, putting 
fear into the hearts of tribes whose 
names they had never before heard. 
Black Beaver and his cohorts were prob- 
ably the most famous of those daring 
warriors who repudiated the name the 
Six Nations had given them. 

The average Indian was too lazy to 
carry around the heavy rifle and, not 
knowing or caring much about rear 
sights, was content with the old smooth- 
bore trade gun, or Northwest Company 
fusil. This notable weapon, which made 
a great deal of noise, burned much pow- 
der, often singed the Indian’s eyebrows 
and occasionally blew up, was looked 

upon by the savage as 
great medicine. When 
he actually hit some- 
thing at short range, 
the huge ball wrought 
such havoc that his de- 
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OWEVER, as time 
went on, the 
plainsman found that 
the long rifle, though a 
capital weapon for a 
woodsman on foot, 
was, on account of its 
long, heavy barrel and 
crescent stock, a clum- 
sy, awkward weapon 
for a man on_ horse- 
back. A man astride a 
horse must get the rifle 
quickly into operation 
and aim more by in- 
stinct than by actual 
sighting. It was found 
that,a rifle with a shorter 
barrel and a half stock 
with a rib to carry the 
ramrod was a more 
serviceable weapon. 
The plains type of 
rifle was developed from suggestions of 
the old plainsmen to such gunsmiths as 
Hawkins of St. Louis. It was made with 
percussion locks only and probably did 
not appear on the plains until 1838 or 
1840. This rifle was commonly stocked 
in black walnut, maple and cherry. The 
stock was straighter and thicker in the 
grip, and the fore end was half stocked 
to the muzzle, the end being protected 
by a brass cap. It was equipped with 
the same graceful trigger-guard and 
butt plate as the long Kentucky. The 
patch box was a round trap holding 
but a single (Continued on page 55) 





Tales of RECORD FISH 


A Wisconsin pike weighing over IS’2 pounds wins First Prize 





The first-prize pike, caught by Irven O. 
Buss, weighed 38 pounds 9 ounces 


AST year was a splendid one for the 

Great Northern Pike Class in the 

Field & Stream Annual Prize Fish- 

ing Contest—perhaps the best in 

the history of these Contests. The aver- 

age weight of the prize-winning fish was 

just over 34 pounds. The year before it 

was slightly under 25 pounds; in 1931, 

29 pounds; in 1930, 2514 pounds; in 

1929, 3034 pounds and in 1928, 28 

pounds. Who said pike don’t run so 
large as in the good old days? 

Two of the four prize-winning fish of 
last year came from Wisconsin, one from 
Ontario and one from Minnesota. This is 
very characteristic of what has taken 
place within recent years. A check-up 
made in 1933 showed that more than 
40 per cent of the prize-winning fish of 
the previous five years had come from 
Wisconsin. Minnesota came next, and 
then Ontario and New York. 

As usual, too, all of the 1933 prize- 
winners were taken on artificial lures. 
Only once during the past six years was 
live bait used—and even then it was 
used in conjunction with a spinner. Over 
60 per cent of the prize pike were taken 
on plugs. 

Last summer I tried out both plugs 
and spoons in several Ontario lakes in 
which the pike were as thick as fleas on 
a dog’s back. The truth of the matter 
was that they would take almost any 
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lure that was thrown at them. Neverthe- 
less I caught almost 75 per cent of the 
fish on plugs. I brought back a couple of 
plugs from which almost every vestige 
of paint had been removed by the teeth 
of those hungry devils. 

I never saw such ravenous pike in my 
life. When there was nothing else around 
to eat, they would eat each other. Sev- 
eral times I saw an old “Junker” waiting 
for a chance to grab off one of his smaller 
brethren that I had hooked and was 
bringing into the canoe. Once it hap- 
pened, and what a chunk was chewed 
out of the little fellow’s stern! 

Of course, such rapacity is more or 
less characteristic of pike. Only the other 
day I came across a striking instance of 
this while reading that fine old work, 
American Game Fishes. W. David Tom- 
lin, in his chapter on the pike, has this 
to say: 

“The Pike is not particular as to the 
quality of his food. Anything that is 
alive or can be.digested is eaten and en- 
joyed. I can remember in my boyhood 
days, a smart spaniel pup that would go 
anywhere his young boss told him to go. 
I sent him across the large fish-pond, in 
the grounds at the rear of the old home. 
While swimming across he began yelping 
most pitifully, and put on a spurt to the 
bank of the pond where I was standing; 
I was on my knees ready to lift him 
out; a big Pike was following him. I 
caught the dog by the neck, pulled him 
out and took him to the house. Mother 
dressed a badly lacerated hind leg.” 

A pike that was apparently the guilty 
one was caught soon afterward. It 
weighed fifteen pounds dressed. Not 
such a big one at that! 


T requires but a superficial glance at 

a pike to see that he is built primarily 
for speed. The perfect streamlined body 
proves that. And the powerful tail! 
Then, too, did you ever note where the 
expansive dorsal and anal fins are 
placed? Away to the rear, just above the 
tail. A flip of the tail, aided by those 
two fins, and he shoots forward like a 
torpedo. Despite his repulsive looks and 
habits, the pike is a magnificent example 
of adaptation to environment. And he’s 
a game old devil, too! 

One of the questions I am asked most 
frequently is: “How can I distinguish 
between a muskalonge, a pike and a 
pickerel?” Of course, there are usually 
differences in coloration and markings 
that make it possible to tell one species 
from the other. This is not, however, al- 
ways a reliable guide. Only recently I 
was talking with a fisherman who has 
caught hundreds of both pike and musk- 
alonge, and he told me that sometimes 
he found it quite difficult to distinguish 


between the two fish by their outward 
appearance. The yellowish bean-shaped 
spots on the pike are not always present. 
When such is the case, small pike could 
quite easily be confused with pickerel— 
or with muskalonge, for that matter. 


HE most dependable method of 

identification is as follows: In the 
muskalonge the upper halves of both its 
cheeks and gill covers are fully scaled, 
while the lower halves are naked. In the 
pike, the cheeks are entirely scaled, but 
only the upper parts of the gill covers 
bear scales. On the other hand, both the 
cheeks and the gill covers of the pickerel 
are entirely scaled. 

Of course, the whole world knows that 
the fish weighing 38 pounds 9 ounces, 
which was caught by Irven O. Buss, 
could not be a pickerel, since it weighed 
just about four times as much as the 





C. E. Cardinal displays his second-prize 
winner, which weighed 34 pounds I ounce 


biggest pickerel ever heard of. And it has 
the characteristic markings of a pike. I 
have never seen such markings on a 
musky, nor do I believe anyone else 
ever has. 

Mr. Buss caught this magnificent fish 
in Red Cedar River, Wisconsin, on Sep- 
tember 10, 1933. It measured 4634 inches 
in length and 23 inches in girth. The 
tackle consisted of a True Temper rod, 
a South Bend (Continued on page 77) 
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RAPID-FIRE SHOOTING 
By Charles Askins, Jr. 


HERE is a certain zest and ex- 

hilaration in shooting a_ pistol 

rapidly. The hurried sharp de- 

tonations falling on one’s ear in 
rapid sequence strike a responsive chord 
in us. 

It is hard to say why it is pleasurable 
to shoot as fast as one can pull trigger, 
but there is no shooter living who occa- 
sionally does not like to fire a string of 
shots as quickly, or nearly as quickly, as 
he, can. Whether it is 
the clatter of each suc- 
cessive shot, the com- 
forting recoil of the gun 
in his hands, or the 
knowledge that the ma- 
chine is functioning per- 
fectly to his will, the 
appeal is there and can- 
not be denied. 

Rapid-fire pistol 
shooting in the United 
States today is prac- 
tically all alike from the 
viewpoint of the target 
shot: The ‘National 
Match Pistol Course 
calls for 10 shots to be 
fired at 25 yards on the 
Standard American 
Target, in two strings 
of five shots each, with 
a time limit of 20 sec- 
onds for each string. 
This stage is known as 
timed fire, to distinguish 
it from the second stage 
which is called rapid- 
fire. This second stage 
calls for 10 shots, 25 
yards, Standard Ameri- 
can Target, two 5-shot 
strings, 10 seconds per string. In reality, 
both stages of fire are rapid-fire, the latter 
stage being a bit faster and considerably 
more difficult. The National Match Pis- 
tol Course of Fire is sanctioned by the 
War Department and the National Rifle 
\ssociation, and is the type of shooting 
practiced at National and State shoots 
throughout the country. 

\t the present time, our pistol matches 
and programs are all built around the 
National Match Course, which calls for 
10 shots slow fire at 50 yards, and 20 shots 
rapid-fire at 25 yards. It is quite evident 
that no matter how well you may shoot 
at 50 yards, you must also be a good 
rapid-fire shot to expect a winning, or 
even an average score. It therefore be- 
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hooves the would-be competitive shot to 
devote the greater part of his practice to 
the last two stages of the match, namely 
the 20 shots rapid-fire. 

In this article I shall attempt to tell 
what I have learned of rapid-fire shooting 





Showing the correct way to cock the revolver in shooting rapid-fire. Thumb 

is brought straight to the rear. Trigger finger rests upon the trigger at all 

times. When the gun can be cocked without the barrel wavering outside the 
7-ring—then the art of rapid-fire cocking has been fully mastered 


in the past few years. Last year (1933) I 
won the Arizona, Texas and Oklahoma 
Rapid-Fire Championships. I believe I 
can speak with a fair degree of accuracy 
on the art of fast shooting with the pistol. 

To get a clearer conception of what 
good shooting is at the timed and rapid- 
fire stages of the Standard Course of Fire, 
allow me to quote from that competent 
authority, Major W. D. Frazer, who in 
his book American Pistol Shooting 
states that “a very good score timed fire 
is 95%”, and that “a most excellent score 
rapid-fire is 90%". The woods are full of 
shooters who have no difficulty shooting 
a consistent 95% at timed fire, but the 
subtraction of ten seconds for the rapid- 
fire stage is a horse of another color. 





Whether 5 shots in 10 seconds is actual- 
ly a bit too fast to shoot a revolver, or 
whether the bugaboo comes from "the 
thought in a man’s mind that he has only 
ten short seconds in which to aim, squeeze 
and fire 5 shots, it is a fact nevertheless 
that good rapid-fire shooters are extreme- 
ly scarce. It is true that there are a good 
many competitive shots who, in a series 
of matches, will shoot one or more good 
rapid-fire scores. But the shot who con- 
sistently stays above Major Frazer’s aver- 
age of 90% is indeed rare. 

After firing a number of competitive 
matches a few years ago, I quickly found 
that if I was to win with 
any consistency I must 
build up my rapid-fire 
scores. Scores at slow 
and timed fire were 
pleasing enough, but at 
the final and all-im- 
portant last stage, when 
the steady shooter can 
tighten up and win a 
match with a satisfac- 
tory rapid score, I was 
falling down because of 
insufficient practice and 
lack of real knowledge 
of how to shoot good 
fast-time targets. 


N the first place the 

choice of one’s weap- 
on is of the utmost im- 
portance. In all but a 
few matches, arms are 
limited to .38 caliber or 
larger. Any shot with a 
minimum of experience 
has quickly learned that 
he cannot expect to com- 
pete using an automatic 
of .38 caliber, or larger, 
against shooters using 
the revolver of like cali- 
ber. It is a cinch from the start then that 
one must shoot a revolver to hope to win. 

Granted that the .38 revolver must be 
our choice, the next thing to consider is 
kind. In the 10 seconds which the shooter 
has to fire his 5 shots, he will find that he 
needs a maximum of time to aim and 
squeeze each shot. The most disturbing 
factor preventing one from making use of 
all possible time for the aiming and firing 
of each shot is the recoil of the gun follow- 
ing each explosion. As the shell is fired the 
barrel flips upward. The sights are mo- 
mentarily lost to view. And it requires 
some little time to realign them. It is there- 
fore most essential that the shooter have 
the heaviest .38 revolver he can find, i 
order to hold the recoil of his piece to a 
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IMPACT EXPANDS THE .30 CALIBER BULLET TO APPROXIMATELY .45 CALIBER 


New Non-Disintegrating Smasher, developed by 
PETERS BALLISTIC INSTITUTE, wears a belt to con- 
trol expansion ... opens immediately on impact 


and effects a clean, instantaneous kill . . .. . 





NEW, expanding .30 caliber bullet—a smasher, 

made for big, tough, heavy game. Bull moose. 
Elk. Grizzlies. Kodiak and big brown bear. African 
and Indian game. A bullet that gives two to three 
times more penetration, plus an expanded nose area, on 
impact, more than twice its original size. In every way 
proved and improved—the heaviest .30 caliber bullet 
for the biggest of big game! 


To satisfy the big game hunter’s demand for deeper 
penetration is no small ballistic feat in itself. But to 
provide controlled expansion and non-disintegration as 
well, makes the accomplishment even more outstand- 
ing. Yet that is exactly what the experts of the Peters 
Ballistic Institute have done! The new Peters big-game 
bullet is of the open-point type, 225 grains in weight— 
30/06, .30/03 and .30/40 calibers. Impact on large 
game expands it to approximately .45 caliber. Expan- 





sion is positively controlled by a heavy gilding metal 
belt behind the bullet nose. No disintegration, practi- 
caily no loss in weight; no laceration, no spoilage of meat. 
A new-day bullet that expands as efficiently at 200 
yards as at 15 feet from the muzzle! A shocker that 
means a clean, instantaneous kill. 


The Peters big-game smasher is but one of the many noteworthy 
achievements of the Peters Ballistic Institute. The same unique 
research organization gave you the Peters .30/30 cartridge for deer. 
FILMKOTE, the patented Peters rim-fire .22, coated with an invisible 
lubricant which keeps the bore of the rifle clean and the course of 
the bullet true. The Peters DEWAR Match and WIMBLEDON 
Match (copyrighted) Cartridges, the most consistently accurate 
smokeless ammunition ever made. These are but a few achieve- 
ments of the Peters Ballistic Institute which have brought a new 
satisfaction to sportsmen and a new accuracy to rifle and hand-gun 
marksmanship. The work of the Institute goes on and on—with 
but one aim. To make the trustworthy Peters ammunition still 
more trustworthy! THE PETERS CARTRIDGE Company, Dept. 1-27, 
Kincs MILLs, O8IOo. 


Gus Peret, member of the Adventurers’ Club, 
Chicago, and nationally famous for his Big Game 
Expeditions throughout the United States, Africa, 
Alaska and the Yukon territory. ‘‘When you smack 
one of those 900-pound babies,’ Peret says, “you 
want to put him out of business! And that’s what 
the new Peters smasher does.” 


PETERS 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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minimum, and to insure less jump and con- 
sequent loss of time for aiming the next 
shot. 

I use the .38 Colt Shooting Master for 
all rapid-fire work. I find the 44-ounce 
weight of this gun reduces recoil to a mere 
nothing. 

In regard to recoil in rapid-fire shoot- 
ing, the mid-range .38 Special cartridge is 
loaded with a specially-made bullet and 
light powder charge designed for 25-yard 
shooting and nothing else. Recoil in this 
load is considerably less than with the 
standard .38 Special load. In fact, this 
mid-range cartridge is the only load to 
consider for rapid- fire shooting. To use 
the full-charge .38 load is only to handicap 
oneself badly bec: iuse of the considerably 
greater recoil. 


} is most essential that the revolver 
used in rapid-fire shall have a clean, 
sharp trigger pull of 3 pounds. No more. 
No less. A trigger lighter than 3 pounds 
will cause no end of trouble from accident- 
ally let-off shots. In the very nature of the 
rapid-fire game it is necessary to lay the 
trigger finger against the trigger all the 
time, and for this reason the pull must be 
heavy enough to support this weight with- 
out danger of being touched off accidental- 
ly. On the other hand, a trigger pulling 
more than three pounds will tend to set up 


When you can put ’em in the black like 


Field 


tremors in the gun when pressure is ap- 
plied by the trigger finger in squeezing off 
the shot. The internal mechanism must be 
smooth and easy working. The mainspring 
must be light, giving an easy-cocking and 
friction-free hammer action. 

Sights for the ideal rapid-fire pistol 
must be adjustable for elevation and de- 
flection. As for the handle, it must be large 
enough to accommodate the hand comfort- 
ably. A large handle is much better than 
one too small. A very excellent way to 
test the handle for size is to take hold of 
it in the shooting position, and if the sec- 
ond finger of the shooting hand just 
touches the fleshy part of the thumb below 
the second joint, that handle fits you. Any 
lapping over means the grip is too small. 
And of course a grip can be too large for 
one’s hand. 

To ascertain whether the revolver frame 
is too large for your hand, grasp the gun 
in the regular shooting position with the 
hammer down. If your trigger finger 
reaches the trigger with a half inch of 
finger to spare, the frame is not too large. 
It is of some slight advantage to be able 
to place the trigger finger through the 
guard until the first joint covers the trig- 
ger, but this is not absolutely necessary. 

Having secured the gun, the next step is 
properly sighting it in. I find for rapid-fire 
shooting it is best that the gun be sighted 


this—at the rate of 5 shots in 10 seconds, 


at 25 yards—you can shoot rapid-fire! Scores run from 96 to 100, All were shot rapid- 
fire by Charles Askins, Jr., in recent practice and competition 
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to hit where one aims. Rapid fire is a 
quick, fast-action business, and I believe 
better results are obtained when the 
shooter has the single thought in his mind 
—that where I put these sights, there will 
the bullet go. I much prefer to have my 
gun sighted to hit where the sights aim. 
The 10-ring being 3.36 inches in diameter, 
I know that if I get the shot off with the 
sights somewhere within this aiming point 
the hit will be a good one. 


IGHTS on practically all target revol- 

vers, as they come from the factory, 
are black and of the square Patridge type. 
It is only with some difficulty that a black 
front-sight may be held in a black bull’s- 
eye. For this reason I have equipped all 
my target guns with the King ramp front 
sight, which is a red ivory Patridge-type 
sight mounted on a ramp in which is 
affixed a mirror to gather and reflect the 
light onto the sight blade. The sight, being 
red, shows up in the black bull’s-eye with 
amazing clarity and quickness. Sight align- 
ment between shots is more rapid because 
of the ease of finding and centering the 
red oo in the rear notch and then in the 
bull. Groups are smaller and scores con- 
sistently higher, I have found, since adopt- 
ing this sight for rapid-fire target work. 

Having chosen some particular brand of 
ammunition as best to your liking, stick to 
that brand. Buy it in large quantities, as 
you may find some slight variation between 
lots of ammunition. Sight your gun in to 
hit where you aim at 25 yards. Then leave 
your sights alone. That is, provided you 
are certain you have found your zero. 
Sights on our present target guns are not 
quite capable of precision adjustment. You 

can move them very easily and readily. 
But, brother, what a job it is to move 
them back to the original setting. Once 
sighted in, leave them alone! 

Ordinarily, rapid-fire shooting is done 
using the double- action revolver as a single 
action. That is, the gun is cocked by hand 
for each shot. With practice, equally good 
results may be attained by the use of the 
revolver as a double-action. The single- 
action methed being by far the more com- 
mon and popular, also the less difficult of 
the two methods, it is best that the begin- 
ner practice this system of shooting. 

The stance is exactly as though you 
were shooting slow fire. Stand with the 
feet well apart, the body upright, with the 
weight equally divided between the feet. 
At the given command, extend the piece 
until the arm is straight, lock the arm at 
the elbow and tighten the muscles of the 
wrist. The placement of the hand and 
fingers on the grip is exactly as though 
you were shooting slow-fire. It will be 
found to be a considerable aid to fast cock- 
ing if the thumb is placed as close to the 
hammer as possible. For a right-handed 
man, this will place the thumb on top of 
the cylinder latch. 


RIP the gun with a very hard grip. 
The pressure for this hard hold on 
the piece is applied by the last three fingers 
and the palm of the hand. No pressure is 
applied by the thumb. The thumb is left to 
lie idle until it comes into play in cocking. 
One of the big secrets of rapid-fire shoot- 
ing is holding the gun in a very hard grip. 
In rapid-fire shooting, the trigger let-off 
is a quick, fast squeeze. Even though it 
must be an even, smooth squeeze, it must 
be fast—and the strong hard hold on the 
handle keeps the sights in true alignment 
until the shot is let off. 

This very firm grasp also prevents any 
change in the position of the hand through- 
out the firing of the string. Before the 
string is fired, seat the gun in your hand 
exactly as you want it. Then as you come 
down on the target, tighten up your fingers 
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“L wish | had another 


HINGS HAPPENED on your last hunt- 


® 
movie of the feed ing trip that would have made swell 


movies—the same will be true of the next. 
thar night!" Take along Ciné-Kodak Eight... 

It slips snugly into the pocket of your 
hunting jacket. It’s ready for action in- 
stantly. Point it—press the button—you’re 
making a movie! 

The Eight is a full-fledged movie camera 

Ma kes movies : - —sturdy—ready to rough it. Yet costs only 
, $34.50. See it, and the movies it makes, at 


1 aa aa your dealer’s. Eastman Kodak Company, 
for 105 a shot Rochester, New York. If it isn’t an Eastman, 


IN THE MOVIE STUDIOS of Hollywood, J it isn’t a Kodak. 
a shot is one continuous scene of a picture 


story. The Eight makes 20 to 30 such 

scenes—each as long as those in the aver- e / 

age news reel—on a roll of film costing ine@- O a EIGHT 
$2.25, finished, ready to show. 


——<—<—<—<—<—<—<—<—<—— ___ § 
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on the handle—and hang on like Hail 
Columbia until the last shot is fired. A 
change in the position of the hand on the 
gun will throw the group high or low. A 
high hold means low groups. A low hold 
high groups. It is therefore most impor- 


tant that the handle does not slip in the 
hand during the firing. 

The commands preceding the actual fir- 
ing of a rapid-fire string in a competitive 
match are as 
right,” 


follows: “Ready on the 
“Ready on the left’—and if both 
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cute this movement in practice, that the 
sights are nowhere near the “bull.”” Several 
months’ practice with an empty gun will 
teach you just where and when you must 
halt the downward movement of hand and 
gun so that the sights are in close proximi- 
ty to the aiming point. 

Having brought the gun to bear on the 
“bull,” align your sights where you know 
your aiming point to be, and tighten up 
your trigger finger until you have taken 
up all the pressure the trigger will bear, 


An ideal squirrel rifle, Model 19 Savage .22 long rifle, restocked to his own dimen- 
sions by Ted Rogers, and equipped with Weaver 3-30 ’scope 


ends signify they are ready, the next com- 
mand is “Ready on the firing line.” Upon 
this command, contestant cocks and raises 
his piece pointing it in the air at an angle 
of 30 degrees, the muzzle some six inches 
directly in front of his shoulder. 


HE next command, given three sec- 

onds after the command “Ready on 
the firing line,” is “Commence.” At this 
command, the piece is extended toward the 
target and aim may be taken. Two seconds 
after the command “Commence,” the com- 
mand “Fire” is given. The 5 shots may 
then be fired. In some matches, after eight 
seconds of the time has elapsed, the com- 
mand “Cease” is given as a warning that 
only two seconds of the time-limit remain. 
Upon the expiration of ten seconds, the 
command “Firing” (if “Cease” has been 
given at eight seconds) is spoken, or gen- 
erally a whistle is blown, or a bell sounded. 

It is necessary in practicing for rapid- 
fire match shooting that someone give 
these commands even though the shooter 
may only be doing “dry practice.” That is, 
only snapping his pistol, not actually 
shooting it. All the commands and the 
necessary movements of coming down on 
the target from the “Raise Pistol” posi- 
tion, the cocking, aiming, squeezing off 
the shot and so on, become second-nature 
to the shooter when he closely adheres to 
this procedure and practices just as the 
actual firing in competition must be done. 

Let’s suppose that we are moving for- 
ward from the waiting line to the firing 
line in a rapid-fire match. Upon reaching 
the firing line, count ten shells out of your 
box and stand them on the bench before 
you. Place the shells in two separate 
bunches of five each. In doing this you 
have rid yourself of the danger of placing 
six shells in your gun, and then in all 
likelihood shooting six at the target— 
which is a costly accident as far as the 
score goes. 

Having counted out the shells, next plug 
up your ears rather tightly. Not so effec- 
tively that you cannot clearly hear the 
commands. But just tightly enough so 
that the guns on either side of you do not 

cause you to flinch as they are discharged. 
You are now ready to load and fire your 
string when the command is given. 

Upon the command “Commence” you 
are standing ready, the piece at the posi- 
tion of “Raised Pistol.” When this order 
is spoken bring the gun to bear upon the 
bull’s-eye with a short, sharp jerk. Make 
the movement swift and decisive, for two 
seconds later the command to fire will be 
given. You will find, when first you exe- 


except for the last half pound. When the 
command “Fire” is given, instantly 
squeeze off your shot in a short, fast 
squeeze. Some shooters may feel that there 
is danger of firing an accidental shot be- 
fore the command “Fire,” by applying 
nearly all the pressure to their trigger, but 
with practice (and I mean plenty of prac- 
tice) the shooter will learn just how much 
pressure he can safely apply to his trigger 
without firing the gun. The very obvious 
advantage of being instantly ready to fire 
the first shot at the command “Fire” is 
that, upon firing this shot at the instant of 
the command, you then have at least 9.5 
seconds to fire the remaining four shots. 

As you fire these remaining shots, count 
them as they are fired. This is of utmost 
importance. If the shooter loses count of 
the number of shots he has fired, he will 
become rattled and fire too fast in his 
anxiety to get all of his shots “out.” Or 
he may suffer from overconfidence, and 
at the expiration of the time limit may 
find that he has fired but four shots ! Count 
your shots. It is very necessary. 

As you fire your shots, if your eyes are 
good enough, watch where they strike the 
target. I have saved many a rapid-fire 
score by doing this very thing. It is very 
peculiar, but with a gun perfectly sighted 
to place the bullet exactly where the sights 
are held, the shots will ofttimes group to 
left or right, high or low, under the stress 
of rapid-fire shooting. This peculiarity is 
not with the gun, but because of the man- 
ner in which the shooter holds the gun, or 
the way in which he is squeezing off the 
shots. At any rate, watch the shots as they 
appear on the target. And if they are not 
centering, hold off in whatever direction 
is necessary to place them in the ten-ring. 


“OME authorities advocate using the full 

ten seconds for the firing of the 5 shots. 
That is, you squeeze off the last shot with 
the “Cease Firing” whistle. This is all 
wrong in my opinion. The shooter who 
makes a practice of using every last split- 
second of time for the firing of the string 
will be caught short sometime. Probably 
in some important match when he is 
doubly anxious to hang up a good score. 
Always finish your 5 shots with at least a 
second to spare. 

If you find it possible, aim with both 
eyes open. Quicker, more accurate sight 
alignment may be had when using both 
eyes in aiming. The front sight is not so 
apt to be momentarily lost to view upon 
the explosion of the cartridge. The target 
is more quickly found for the next shot. 
The eyes, using both of them, afe not 
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nearly so apt to blur. And in the long 
string of shots the strain is not as great. 

Few shooters have any conception of 
how long a period ten seconds really is. 
The only possible way to are just how 
long a time you have to fire 5 shots rapid- 
fire is to shoot and shoot and snap and 
snap, always with someone calling the 
signals and timing your 5 shots with a 
watch, until invariably you can tell wheth- 
er you are firing each shot in its regular 
order, or whether you are going too fast or 
too slow. A good rapid-fire shot will fire 
his 5 shots in regular cadence. This even- 
ness and uniformity of fire are of vital im- 
portance. And only from practice, mostly 
snapping practice with an empty gun, 
comes the ability to fire smoothly and 
regularly. 

The question, just how much practice is 
necessary to be a good rapid-fire shooter, 
naturally comes up. There are very few of 
us who shoot actively the year around. 
Either during the summer months or the 
winter months we have our competitive 
shooting season. During these six months, 
when you are diligently striving to beat 
the other fellow in shoulder-to-shoulder 
match shooting, expect to be on the range 
shooting three or four days every week. 
Fire at least 20 shots rapid, although as 
many as 50 shots each visit to the range 
is even better. 

For the quiet months, when there is no 
competition, shoot at least twice a week. 
And fire not less than 30 shots, and more 
if possible, each time you go to the range. 
Every day the year around, snap at least 
50 shots at the regulation target, 25 yards 
distant. Have someone at your side calling 
the commands and timing your work w ith 
a watch. This snapping practice is fully as 
important as the actual shooting, and un- 
less the shooter faithfully goes through 
this rather monotonous grind, he can never 
expect to reach and hold top form. 





Field & Stream announces its Third 

‘‘Narrowest Escape from Death 

Story’’ Contest. Read all the details 
on page | 











In conclusion, let me say that what I 
have written here will not make you a top- 
notch rapid-fire shooter. If you read every- 
thing that has ever been written upon the 
art, and everything that shall ever be 
written, still you would not be a good 
shooter at the fast game. You must expect 
to practice, practice, practice. You must 
become so intimately acquainted with your 
gun that the necessary movements of aim- 
ing and firing are as familiar to you as the 
handling of your car in traffic. ‘You must 
study your targets, your timing, your 
stance, and whatever shortcomings you 
have which you feel are a hinderance to 
good scores. 

In short—you will find that you learn 
more by actual experience in rapid shoot- 
ing than a whole bevy of experienced shots 
could ever hope to tell you. 


TOO MANY RIFLES? 
By C. E. Gillham 
ROBABLY the fewer rifles one has, 


the better acquainted and more pro- 
ficient he becomes with them. However, 
I would rather make a delayed parachute 
jump in a last-year’s umbrella tent than 
take a rifle into the woods that I thought 
was not exactly adapted to the particu- 
lar game I was after. 

I guess I have too many rifles. But they 
are a good bit like dogs with me. I always 
have hopes that they will be good for 
something, and I hang on to them like 
a bull terrier to an alley cat, often to my 
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sorrow and financial embarrassment. Old 
soft-coal burners of the vintage of the 
sinking of the Maine, minus trajectory, 
action, and sights, are fondly cherished. 
My poor wife finds them cached in the 
back stairway, stacked in the clothes 
closets, and under the bed. The children 
cut their teeth on the barrels and the pup 
chews off half of the stocks, Still I keep 
them, occasionally use them, and maintain 
a free rifle loan bureau for all my friends. 

This hub-bub that has gone the rounds 
in the hunting magazines about the rela- 
tive merits of two popular calibred rifles 
has been a thing of interest to me, and 
served me no little enjoyment. Mr. 
Whoozis contends that he has slain every- 
thing in the mammal line from a large 
six-pronged whiffenpoof, down to some of 
the smaller grasshopper mice with the old 
thirty. Mr. Somebodyelse comes right 
back with the statement that all a .30-30 
is good for is to give some animal a mild 
attack of skin rash and prevent its hair 
from lying right flat for the time being. 
He states that the .30-06 is the only thing 
that will do the all-purpose job, and that 
anyone not thinking along the same groove 
should consult a_ phrenologist. 

Now this is all quite interesting and 
would be fine if the thing could be definite- 
ly settled. However, like a woman _con- 


vinced against her will, they remain of | 
the same mind still, and we do not get 


any place. I have dodged for years all 
argument pertaining to the worth of any 
certain calibred rifle. Personal opinion, 
ability to stalk game and shoot straight, 
and individual vitality of the game ani- 
mals themselves, enter largely into the 
picture and can not be tdken lightly. I do 
think that an animal can be killed easier 
with an excess amount of punch and shock- 
ing power, than with a less amount, but 
every one to his own tastes. That is where 
my rifles come into the picture. If I want 
to shoot a certain kind of game, I choose 
my weapon accordingly. 

Here in Arizona we have a considerable 
assortment of game and a still greater 
collection of shooting conditions. One side 


The toughest little big game I know of 
is the white-tail deer.\ 


of a mountain might call for a flat-shoot- 
ing .270, and even that would not be flat 
enough, On the other side of the hill any- 
thing with a 35-yard efficiency would be 
adequate. One shot might be at a 600- 
pound bear, the next at a 12-pound turkey 
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“Too far 


to take"? 


ve RANGE shooting at wildfowl—and at much 
other shotgun game—like fast driving on the 

motor highways has its own new standards. Getting 
your share of game demands above all two things. 
Confidence to take those sizzling-fast, wide-passing, 

way-high feathered projectiles that Jook impossible. 
The long-range speed and clean-killing wallop to jus- 
tify this confidence that you get with Winchester Stayn- 
less Super Speed Shot Shells and a Winchester 
Model 12 Repeating Shotgun. 

Winchester Staynless Super Speed Shells have proved 


Winchester Repeater 
Super Speed unlac- 
quered and Leader 
Super Speed lacquered. 


STANDARD their superiority on every wildfowl flyway—in the uplands 
ameen ea at long-range pheasants and prairie chickens—at wild tur- 


keys, white hares, foxes—in buckshot and single-ball loads 
at deer. Powerful! Reaching away out, 60, 70 yards and 
beyond, and killing stone dead. Not kicking you like a 
mule. Unexcelled for dependability, uniform pattern and 
short shot string. 

The Winchester Model 12 Repeating Shotgun gives you, 
in a gun of average weight, with standard 30-inch barrel 
(32-inch in 12 gauge if wanted), all the speed, range and 
punch that you need. Not a heavy, slow-handling special 
long-range gun, it has the fine balance, correct handling 
feel, fast accurate pointing, quick smooth action and admi- 
rably even pattern demanded for the fastest work at average 
and close ranges. Feed it Super Speeds, and how it does 
reach out and stop them! 

Made in 12, 16 and 20 gauges—weights 714 Ibs. to 614 
Ibs. All gauges chambered for 234-inch shells. 


Six Shots 


Ask your Dealer to show you the 
Winchester Model 12 and Super Speeds 


WINCHESTER 


MODEL12 
REPEATING SHOTGUN 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Dep#. 5-C 
NEW HAVEN 


Please send me, without obligation, the 
latest Winchester Pocket Catalog — 60 
pages—with photos and descriptions of 
44 different Winchester Shotguns and*™ 
Rifles, together with the Winchester Shot 
Shell folder giving all shot shell loads. 
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gobbler. One might be out on the desert 
in shirt-sleeves with heat waves galloping 
down the rifle barrel, or up in the snow 
country in an eiderdown vest with frost 
and ice gumming up the back sight. At 
best one usually wishes he had another 
rifle, or a different load, about half of the 
time. If you are loaded for deer, you can 
bet a dollar you will walk into a bunch 
of turkeys, and vice versa. 


V HEN I think I am going to be in for 

a day sniping at a bear across wide 
canyons, I am quite apt to dig out the 
Remington .30-06, a flock of 180-grain 
bullets, and the Belding and Mull hunt- 
ing scope. If the going is not too rough, 
I will probably take the above mentioned 
combination. If I think I am going to be 
called on to ride like the devil and head 
off a pack of ki-yi-ing dogs and a bruin 
headed for Tonto Basin, I will no doubt 
take the little cut-down and sawed-off 
Star Gauged Springfield .30-06 and bullets 
any old weight. 

This sawed-off gun would probably 
make most Springfield lovers throw up 
their hands in horror. The barrel is 18 
inches long. The fore-end is all scraped 
off with a horseshoe rasp except just 
enough to hold on to. The stock is similarly 
whittled down and lightened up and sawed 
off to about 11% inches, with a recoil pad 
mounted on the stern part. The pad is a 
very necessary part of this rifle with the 
18-inch barrel, especially when one is 
shooting with his back to a particularly 
deep canyon. A peep sight screwed into 
the back of the receiver and brazed in, so 
as not to get out of adjustment when one 
is falling around in the rocks, is another 
feature that is not conducive to beauty. 
However, this fool- proof sight is one of 
the greatest rigs I ever had and goes well 
with the rifle. On a rough and ready 
weapon of this type, dinky sights with 
gadgets that get out of adjustment easily 
are positively taboo. 

If, when on my bear-hunting sprees, I 
happen to see a particularly fat buck, and 
the dogs are not around, the .30-06 is still 
a fine gun to bag that venison. Usually, 
though, one is not deer-minded when run- 
ning bear, so this seldom happens, and I 
know of no way to ruin a good bear-dog 
quicker than to let him catch you shoot- 
ing deer. He gets the idea it is deer you 
are after, and a deer hound he becomes 
forever more, A few hard-pointed bullets 
of the match type do not come in amiss 
for a stray turkey, providing you have 
time to make the change and get a few 
slipped into the magazine. 

So much for my .30-06 guns. They are 
really adaptable to many sizes of game, 
and I would not trade that hacked-down 
Springfield for a whole box-car load of 
thirty—but wait—every man to his own 
tastes, as I said. 


V HEN black-tail deer seem to be the 

order of the day, I usually break out 
the 7 mm. Remington and the 139-grain 
bullets. I find the light projectiles adequate, 
flat-shooting, and with plenty of punch 
to lay them out across the country as far 
as I am rifleman enough to place them. 
This outfit, by the way, is no slouch of 
a coyote gun, though it does wreck the 
hide of so small an animal rather badly. 
On bear it has proven to be plenty, and 
I have shot some pretty large stuff with it. 
[his rifle, though little discussed in sport- 
ing magazines, is one of the finest all- 
round big-game rifles I know of today for 
our American game. It is one of those 
dreaded bolt actions, and I am left-handed, 
but still I like it. 

\ few years ago, we were forced to 
kill off some of the excess wild horses 
and burros that were using up our range 
land, enticing other horses to become out- 
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laws, and playing hob in general. For such 
work I found the old Winchester lever- 
action .35 box-magazine hard to beat. A 
tough wild stud takes an awful lot of 
killing, and the big soft-nosed bullet was 
hard to beat on heavy bone and muscle. 
The only fault I found with the .35 was 
its lack of flat-shooting qualities. I think 
that were I in a tight place such as one 
reads about, where a big, bad bear had 
to be slapped down quickly and certainly, 
I would prefer this old .35 even though it 
is wrapped up with wire in places, and 
has a stove bolt through the stock. Being 
left-handed, the lever action has a lot to 
do with my choice, too. A Springfield with 
a 220-grain soft nose would be fine, but 





Out in Arizona, one shot might be at a 
600-pound bear, and the next one might 
be at a 12-pound turkey gobbler 


if it were necessary that I lay down a 
barrage at close quarters, and in a hurry, 
that left-hand complex might gum up the 
deal and let me come out second-best! 


HE toughest little big game I know of 


is the white-tail deer. In this land 
he may be some place in weight from 
60 to 100 pounds, and he can pack more 
lead than a water-buffalo. I am partly of 
the opinion that the old slow-speed heavy 
slugs were pretty well designed for white- 
tail shooting. I sometimes wonder if the 
little deer offer enough resistance for the 
more high-speed type of ammunition. Such 
bullets as the .250-3000 which are in- 
clined to bust up immediately upon impact 
are quite effective, but a heavy high-speed 
bullet does not seem to meet enough re- 
sistance to do really effective work. Theo- 
retically, I believe a bullet should not 
go quite through an animal, but should 
expand, wreck tissue, and expend all of 
its energy within the creature that is hit. 
Some may disagree and say that an ani- 
mal not shot through will not bleed and 
may escape if trailing is necessary. 

If I am after white-tails, I am quite 
apt to dig out an old .44 Winchester, 
especially if the cover is heavy, and the 
range is short. This gun was invented be- 
fore the word trajectory was ever heard 
of and the term was not coined on its 
account. It will hold up about 75 yards 
and packs 200 grains of soft lead that 
goes whistling through the underbrush in 
a leisurely fashion before it finally plops 
into the white-tail. Possibly the short 
range, lack of recoil and ease of handling 
have something to do with the effectiveness 
of the little .44. At any rate, it is a meat 
getter for some reason or other that ballis- 
tics do not indicate, and it does not shoot 
up the game to any extent. 
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If I think I might meet up with a 
foolish black bear while after white-tail, 
I might take a .30 Remington automatic. 
This gun is accurate enough at short 
range, very fast in heavy cover, and will 
kill the above mentioned white-tail or 
black bear quite handily. In fact, all the 
Remington automatics are far better rifles 
than most people give them credit for be- 
ing. They might not take first prize in 
long-range accuracy contests, but they are 
plenty poison in the field. 

My .32-20 half-magazine Winchester, 
and my .25-20 pump are chiefly used 
on turkeys and coyotes. I would not sug- 
gest the high-velocity ammunition for this 
work, as it has too great a blasting effect 
on turkey and leaves little for the pot. 
The possibility of these rifles for deer I 
will not mention, as our State Game De- 
partment frowns on any bullet as light as 
86 grains. As a matter of interest I tried 
out the .25-20 on a particularly large and 
tough wild burro a couple of years ago. 
I plugged him behind the front leg at 
about 100 yards and he ran some 75 feet 
and nose-dived into a palo verde tree some 
four inches in diameter, breaking it off 
at the ground when he hit it. I believe this 
burro left more blood on his trail than I 
ever saw knocked out of any one animal. 
Still I do not believe the .25-20 is really 
large enough for deer, though one could 
kill a grizzly with it with a single well- 
placed bullet. 








OTH the .32-20 and the .25-20 are 

great for coyotes up to about 150 
yards, - they are not so bad for a sitting 
hawk, or a soaring eagle. For jackrabbits 
and ihian they pack an excess wallop, 
and for treed lions they are all that can be 
desired as the small pellets do not leave 
large holes in the skin, and due to their 
lack of recoil one can head-shoot the big 
cats quite easily. 

I have three old .30-40 box-magazine 
Winchesters that I still keep and cher- 
ish, though the .30-06 and the 7 mm. 
have crowded them back a little farther 
into the closet. These were good old guns 
for almost anything from a coyote up 
to a grizzly bear, and are still quite popu- 
lar in this neck of the woods. I have one 
with an 18-inch barrel (plus recoil pad) 
that I still use quite a lot. It is an excel- 
lent saddle gun as it lies flat under the 
fenders and does not make one’s leg ache 
after being draped over it for several 
hours. I continue to hope that sometime 
some gunmaker may learn how to tie down 
the front end of that box magazine's 
breech block so that it will stand the gaff 
of high-speed .30-06 loads. It would be 
the berries to have a .30-06 built in a lever 
or pump action, for a hoss-riding man 
hates to pack a bolt-action rifle about as 
badly as a left-hander hates to shoot it. 

A little rifle worthy of mention is my 
Model 61 octagon-barreled W inchester 
.22. It is a honey for action, depend- 
ability, and accuracy. It is my vermin and 
plinking rifle and the only .22 I possess. 
The only game I use it for is cotton-tails, 
though with hollow-point ammunition it 
would be a match for a tough old gobbler. 





Turn to page 1 and read about 

Field & Stream’s offer of $500.00 in 

the latest ‘‘Narrowest Escape from 
Death’’ Story Contest 











It is a temptation to use a .22 on turkeys, 
a .25-20 on deer, and a .250-3000 on big 
bear and moose. Temptation seems ever 
to be in one’s path, but I guess for the 
general good of all game we should use 
adequate power when we set out to hunt. 
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One can easily kill our largest Ameri- 
can game with our smallest rifles, pro- 
viding the range is short and the bullet 
properly placed. Early hunters of muzzle- 
loading days killed the biggest bear, moose 
and elk with weapons that would not com- | 
pare with the .25-20, ballistically speaking. | 
Close range, accurate shooting, and plac- 
ing of bullets in vital places, accounted for 
their success. 

Generally speaking, excess power in 
rifles is advisable if we are to keep the 
number of game animals that are wounded | 
toa minimum. This is why I write of “my 
rifles.” They are nothing different, won- 
derful, nor more expensive than the ones 
that you have. They do, though, represent | 
quite a wide range and variation in their 
ballistics and each has its place. Rifles of | 
certain size are definitely made for cer- 
tain types of game. Choose your rifle for 
the work you are to do, with the same 
care that the mechanic chooses his tools, 
or your golf pro picks his club. 

Big bolts warrant heavy wrenches, a | 
long drive a wooden club! 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CORRECT SHOTGUN FIT 


What is the correct procedure in fitting a stock 
of a shotgun to meet the distinctive conformation 
that is, size, shape, etc., of any individual, as 


-to get the most | 
‘ct ees outofshooting | 
pleasure | 


sitive weapon, and there are so many variables 
mixed up which affect its adaptability to one’s 
physical proportions, that it is an extremely diffi- 
cult matter for one man to tell another just what 
his stock dimensions should be. 
In the matter of getting a proper-fitting stock, 
my initial advice is usually to tell a man to shoot | i 
one of the so-called standard stocks as furnished Savage high power rifles are made in : 
. . 7 i 
lever action and bolt action models in 
a variety of calibers, stock designs, bar- 
rel lengths and finishes. In this group 
will be found rifles that are correctly 
adapted to every type of big game hunt- 
ing. The .250/3000 and .300 Savage 
cartridges are exclusive Savage devel- 






















by our large gun manufacturers, such as Rem- 
ington and Winchester. This standard stock di- | 
mension is about 24-inch drop at the heel, 1%- | 
inch drop at the comb, 14-inch stock length from | 
face of trigger to end of buttplate at the middle, 
and about 1 to 2 inches pitch down the muzzle. 
My advice is to use one of the standard guns so | 
stocked until, through practice, one can gradu- 
ally acquaint himself with the fact that possibly 
he can do better work with more or less drop, 
with a longer or a shorter stock, or with more or 


less pitch down the barrel. This standard dimen- | i 
sion was arrived at by experts who checked up on : —_ g 
hundreds of shooters, and it is approximately core | opments. They combine accuracy and f 
rect for the average mam. | it the sl ‘nto to an unusual degree, and are 

n the last analysis, ciaim that the shooter | 4 ns ‘ . . 0 
himself is the best judge of his own stock require- | nown throughout the world for their ' 
ments, But here I must make a reservation—for | accom lishments ; 
the shooter must have shot enough with variously. | P . i 
stocked guns to find out which of them enables | 4 


The popular Savage Sporter Rifles — i 
bolt action, high speed ignition repeat- i 
ers, cover the ania power cartridge 
field. Made for the .25/20, .32/20 and 
the sensational .22 Hornet cartridges. 


him to do his best work. This is something of a 
slow process, of course, but in my estimation it is 
the surest road to proper gun fit. 

My advice to you is to begin shooting skeet, if 
indeed you have not already started. Because on | 
the skeet field one has an opportunity of trying | 
one’s friends’ guns, and you will usually find on 
any skeet field that the gun rack is filled with |} 
quite a variety of varying stock dimensions. | 

Some ot us find that hunting the ideal shotgun 
stock is a good bit like trying to find the rain- 
bow’s end. I personally have ruined a score of 
stocks with my tinkering around, trying this and 
that. There is something almost mythical in this 
matter of securing the perfect fit. The reason for 
this is, that so many variables enter. A stock 
that is right for one gun would possibly leave 
something to be desired on another gun. With a | 
straight grip you can shoot a longer stock than 
with a pistol grip. And so on Models 
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NO “FINGER-HOLDS” 


In .22 caliber rifles, there is the choice 
of bolt action (single shot and repeaters), i 
and a slide action, tubular magazine re- 
peater adapted to small game and “plink- 
ing”. Also a fine .22 caliber Target Rifle 
—with every feature required for Nat- Hi 
ional Match shooting. i 


Send coupon for Savage catalog giving 
detailed descriptions. If you want sug- 
gestions as to which Savage models will 
best be suited for the shooting you ex- 





I am thinking of having a new .22 match rifle 


built and am considering a few ideas of my own 
to be incorporated in the design of the stock. 
All the books and articles by the experts say | 


pect to do, please write us. 
“always hold the rifle with exactly the same 
grip.” This set me thinking, that if I had a shal- 


id 
Model 99G i if 
low groove for each finger to fall into, I might 


get the desired result. I thought of making a | SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION e« UTICA, N.Y. { 


lummy gun of soft wood and plaster to try out 





various shapes. What do you think of the idea? an ae ae eee oe oe eee 
I shoot mostly on the standard S.M.R.C. 5 bull r | \ 
match card, always in the prone position at 25-yd. Savage Arms Corporation, Dept. 110, Utica, N.Y. i 
ange, | ] ia 
J. Evrick, Lonpon. Kindly send me copy of your catalog. \ 
Ans.—Under no_ circumstances have any i Name 1 ij 
grooves or finger holes cut into the fore-end of i 
your rifle stock. The ideal support for accurate Address f 
rifle shooting comes from a relaxed and un- | | { 
strained three-point rest in the prone position and Citv__ State H 
the rifle should be supported rather than held. ri c 
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One of the best ways to check rifle position be- 
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HUNTING 
COAT 


HIs new Red Head Coat 
as got everything! 
“Bone-dry rubberized pro- 
tection across shoulders, 
chest and back iscombined 
with self-ventilating fea- 
tures. Much lighter than ordinary 
waterproofed coats—field shooters 
will like this. Three large game pock- 
ets (blood-proof toward shooter). No 
vest needed. Shell loops provided 
above usual shell pockets. Rain or 
shine, you'll smile in comfort in this 
roomy “bone-dry”” Red Head Hunt- 
ing Coat. It’s made from that famous 
Red Head water-proofed duck. $6.50. 


FREE This is only one of many new Red 
Head numbers. Free foiderdescribes 
FOLDER others. Sent on request. 


RED HEAD BRAND CO. 
929 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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A JONAS 
MASTER MOUNT ©* 





| Re-Created! 


... Natural as the Living Animal 


YOU RECOGNIZE a trophy mounted by Jonas 
because it looks like a /:v:ng thing. Ithasa/iv- 
ing EXPRESSION that reminds you of the animal 
as you saw him in his natural haunts. 

That's why JONAS mounts are famous. That's 
why noted big-game hunters and museums 
from all parts of the globe send their RAREST 
and most VALUABLE trophies to JONAS. 


Costs “° st. LESS 


The trophies of your big hunt DESERVE 
the skilled treatment that only JoNAS Master 
Craftsmen can give. These Artists, with their 
life-long experience and their minute knowl- 
edge of animal anatomy, RE-CREATE nature for 
you- preserve the memory of your big trip ata 
cost no greater-often /ess-than ordinary work. 


WRITE Today for 
FIELD GUIDE & CATALOG 


Write on your business letterhead—or send 10c 
ps or coin—for beautiful Art Catalog show- 
famous JONAS mounts, rugs, robes, novel- 

Valuable illustrated FIELD GUIDE 
to skin animals for mounting, take 
measurements—everything you need to know from 
the moment you pull the trigger. Write Today! 
1021 
Broadway 
Denver 


Colorado 











| either of these, 


| gun 


| yds., powerful enough for 
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fore firing, is to permit the rifle “to have its way” 
for a moment. That is, as you lie in firing posi- 
tion, suddenly let the strength out of your hands, 
so to speak, so that the weight of the rifle seeks 
its own center. If this center coincides with the 
target bull, then your position is right. Frequent- 
ly, in making this check, I find my gun settling 
slightly to one side or to the other. This is always 
a warning signal. I then make the necessary 
slight body or arm adjustment which will permit 
the weight of the gun to come back to dead center 
on the bull in free position. The best and most 
consistently accurate shooting can always be 
achieved by thus supporting the weapon at its own 
natural “center.” For this reason, finger-holds 
cut in the fore-end (such as you suggest) are 
wrong in principle. 





SuHootine Epitor. 
GET THE CYLINDER GUN 


In the near future I am going to do a lot of 
travelling, mostly at night and alone, and I want 
to get some kind of a side arm. Which would be 
best to get, a Colt .32 automatic, or a Colt Detec- 
tive Special? If you know of a gun better than 
I wish you would tell me. Would 
it be best to carry the gun in a shoulder holster 
or in a pocket? I would not like to get a gun any 
longer than either of these, but if a longer gun 
would be better I shall follow your advice. 

Joun HENDERSON. 


Ans.—By all means get the Detective Special— 
for two reasons. First, in a pinch the cylinder 
gun is always the petter friend to rely upon, You 
have no safety to unlock before you can get off 
your first shot—and getting off the first shot 
quickly is vitally important under the stress of 
extreme necessity. Second, the Detective Special 
shoots a more powerful cartridge and will put 
a thug adversary out of business in much shorter 
order than the smaller calibred .32 Automatic. 
A longer gun is not necessary for defense pur- 
poses. The short gun is particularly effective be- 
cause it can be drawn quickly, pointed in a 
flash, or shot from the pocket—and if the thug 
should grapple with you, he has less chance of 

grabbing your gun and turning it away from him. 

A shoulder holster is a wonderfully convenient 
and effective place to carry a gun, especially 
when one is seated in a car. But they are sort of 
a nuisance to wear, particularly in hot weather. 
Several saddlery manufacturers make a_ short 
belt holster especially for this Detective Special. 
I prefer this type of holster for this particular 
cun—although if I am wearing an overcoat, 
much prefer to carry the gun bare in an outside 
pocket. 

Snootine Epiror. 


BETTER STICK TO FACTORY LOADS 


I will appreciate it greatly if you will tell me 
if it is safe to reload .30-30 shells with bullets, 
powder and caps from the .30-06, 1917 Govern- 
ment ammunition, or the 7. 62 mm, Russian am- 
munition, A friend of mine told me that with 
half the amount of the charge of the above-men- 
tioned cartridges, you could get excellent results 
up to 300 and even 400 yds. with the .30-30. I 
have a .30-30 Winchester Carbine and ‘do most 
of my target shooting at 100 yds. What do the 
notches on the rear sight of the above-mentioned 
mean ? No one that I have asked seems to 
know exactly 

Is this gun “with regular ammunition, say at 50 
Alaskan brown bear? 

M. LoukKOMSKY. 


Ans.—You are partly correct. The diameter 
of the. 30-30, .30-06, and the Russian 7.62 bullets 
is the same, namely .308 of an inch, and in 


consequence they are interchangeable. It would 
also be possible to use the same caps and the 
same powder, but I cannot tell you in what 
amount to use the powder because I don’t know 
what powder was used in the shells you have. 
Ditferent kinds are used in different brands of 
ammunition. For instance, there are several 
wands of powder commonly used in the .30-06, 
each of which would require a different charge 
to attain a certain velocity with the standard 
military bullet. 

Roughly speaking, it would be perfectly safe 
to use half the charge in the .30-30 that you 
would in the .30-06, even two-thirds as much, 
but this would not give you a balanced load, and 


| you would have to have an expensive pair of 


apothecary scales costing about $20.00 to measure 
each load individually so that you would get 
really accurate and uniform results. For if the 
load varied a grain or two in weight, velocity and 
point of impact at any range would be materially 
changed. 

From your letter I presume that you are not 
very well versed in reloading problems. Frankly, 
this is a dangerous thing to e nomuend with, un- 
less you know your business. | would advise you 


to leave it alone and stick to factory loads. : 
The notches on the rear sight of your Win- 
chester .30-30 have no direct connection with 


it depends upon whether a man 
is shooting prone, shooting in the sitting posi- 
tion, or whether he is shooting standing. And it 
depends also on how he aims at his target. No 
two men aim exactly alike. Some riflemen re- 
quire more elevation at a given range than others, 
Each man must find out where his rifle shoots 
for him. 

The .30-30 cartridge is emphatically not power- 


range, because 
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Alaskan brown bear, although it 
bear. Nor is 


ful enough for 
is a good load for deer and black 
it a practical gun at 400-yd. range. In the first 
place, your sights are too crude. I would not 
advise the use of the .30-30 for a maximum range 
exceeding 300 yds. It is a good-shooting rifle at 
short range, but in no sense is it in the target 
or military class. Neither is it properly stocked, 
nor are the sights sufficiently accurate, to permit 
fine shooting at 400 yds. I doubt very much that 
at 400 yds. you could make better than 16- to 
20-inch groups with it. 
SuootinG Epitor. 


THE “LEAD” IS EXACTLY THE SAME 


You are shooting a shotgun from a car going 
forty miles an hour at a bird flying the same 
speed directly alongside with you. Should you 
lead the bird or not? We get a lot of shots at 
crows and hawks while riding around the country 
here and I have hit very few of them. I have 
tried a lot of different schemes but I can’t seem 
to connect. 

Wo. 


Ans.—If you are shooting from a car moving 
at the rate of 40 miles an hour, and the bird is 
flying parallel to you at the same rate of speed, 
you are both moving at the rate of approximately 
60 ft. a second. Now let’s say that the two paral- 
lel lines of motion are 40 yds. apart. If you are 
using a 12-gauge gun with the standard 1%- 
ounce load of No. 6 chilled shot, it takes about 
.14 of a second for the shot to travel from you 
to the bird. In this .14 of a second both you 
and the bird will travel about 8 feet. Conse- 
quently you must shoot 8 feet ahead of the bird 
in order to hit it. 

This 8-foot lead is constant, regardless of (1) 
whether you and the bird are travelling in the 
same direction in parallel lines of motion, or 
(2) whether you are travelling in opposite direc- 
tions in parailel lines of motion, or (3) whether 
you are standing on the ground and firing at the 
bird flying past you at 40-yd. range 

Leading your target under these three con- 
ditions is exactly the same from the mathematical 
standpoint. But from the standpoint of psy- 
chology, the lead in each case would appear to 
differ, in other words, if you and the bird are 
moving in the same direction at 60 ft. per sec- 
ond, all you have to do is to establish your 8-ft. 
lead and fire your gun much as you would a 
rifle (without swinging it) at a point 8 ft. in 
front of the bird. If you and the target are 
moving in opposite directions in parallel lines of 
movement, and each of you is moving at the rate 
of 60 ft. per second 40 yds. apart, then the same 
8-ft. lead would still be necessary, but the ap- 
parent lead would seem much greater because 
you would have to swing your gun fast in order 
te establish correct lead. 

If you haven’t been able to hit very frequently 
from a moving car, you have been under- leading 
your birds. The jolting, swaying movement ot 
the car probably does something to disturb your 
aim, But your chief trouble is under-leading. 
SxHootinG Eprror. 


CAN’T BE USED AS A “HOSE” 


In shooting skeet—or in shooting at any flying 
target for that matter -loes very rapid gun 
swing have the effect of spraying the shot charge 
laterally? I mean in the same sense that you 
spray water laterally through a hose when you 
quickly jerk the nozzle to one side? 

C. CLem 


Ans.—By no means, The shotgun is not a hose. 
In order to spray the shot charge laterally as it 
leaves the muzzle, you would have to swing the 
muzzle at a faster rate of speed than the shot 
charge itself is travelling. Inasmuch as _ the 
muzzle velocity of the average shotgun charge 
is approximately 1200 ft. per second, the shooter 
would have to be spinning around at the rate of 
approximately 30 complete revolutions per second 

which would make the well-known whirling 
dervish look like a slow-motion picture. 

SuHootinGc Epitor. 


BY NO MEANS A “DEER GUN” 


got a good buy on a new model 
Automatic with a 10-inch barrel, 
is powerful and accurate 
enough, when mounted on a stock, to kill deer. 
It shoots a 93-grain bullet, muzzle velocity 1225 
ft. seconds, muzzle energy 310 ft. Ibs., and has a 
penetration of eleven 7g-inch soft pine boards. 
K. C. WHELEN. 


RItTcHIE. 


ETH. 





T recently 
7.65 mm, Luger 
and I wonder if it 


Ans.—In practically all hunting, and especially 
on big game, the pistol must always be regarded 
as an auxiliary arm, and not a primary weapon. 
When you inquire as to whether this cartridge 
will kill a deer, I must in all honesty say yes. 
I also know of an actual instance where an In 
dian guide killed a moose with a .22 long-rifle 
rimfire. I don’t wish to appear super -critical, and 
certainly don’t put the 7.65 mm. Luger cartridge 
down in the class with the .22. But in all kindli- 
ness, | want to leave with you the impression 
that the 7.65 mm. Luger is distinctly not an 
effective cartridge on deer. 

The ballistics you quote are about right for 
the 10-inch barrel. A friend of mine killed a deer, 
= killed it very cleanly, last fall, with a .25-20. 

Yet I don’t consider the .25-20 a fair and proper 
load for deer hunting. vertheless, the paper 

hallistics of the .25-20 are really superior to those 
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of the 7.65 Luger. The .25-20 with an &6-grain | 


soft-point bullet develops a muzzle velocity of 
1380 ft. seconds and a muzzle energy of 365 ft. 
Ibs. Remington makes the 7.65 mm. cartridge and 
gives its ballistics as follows—93-grain bullet, 
1180 ft. seconds muzzle velocity, and 290 ft. Ibs. 
muzzle energy. Of course, this is with a 41%4- 
inch barrel, whereas the 10-inch barrel would 
probably develop the figures you quote. 

Some people like the Luger. I am not one of 
them. Fitted with a carbine stock such as you 
mention, your gun will make an excellent camp 
gun which can be used quite frequently to help 
fill the pot. But used as a primary arm in deer 
hunting, I say no, 

Suootine Epitor. 


BUT DON’T USE IT ON GRIZZLY 


I would like to know which has greater shock- 
ing power, the Coit Super .38 Automatic or the 
Colt .45 Government Model Automatic. 

I would like also to know which has the greater 
killing power on large animals, such as the brown 
bear of Alaska, at ranges from ten yards up. 

Howarp THomas. 


Ans.—The Colt .45 Government Model Auto- 
matic has greater shocking power than the Colt 
Super .38, where the target would be an enemy 
soldier or thug. 

On such large animals as the brown bears of 
Alaska, however, the Colt Super .38 would have 
the greater killing power because of its greater 
penetration, In other words, you don’t need any 
great amount of penetration when shooting at a 
man—unless he wore a bullet-proof vest. But you 
would require this penetration shooting such a 
heavy animal as the brown bear, which carries 
quite an effective armor plate of heavy bone and 
tissue around his vital region. Although it is 
only a little more than half the weight of the 
230-grain bullet of the Colt .45 automatic, the 
Colt Super .38 bullet has over 60 per cent more 
velocity and 46 per cent greater muzzle energy. 

)f course, no one who knew his business 
would ever shoot a large bear with any kind of 
a pistol, except in case of extreme emergency, 
where one’s rifle was jammed, empty, or broken, 
and where the wounded game had the hunter 
cornered, 

' SuootinGc Eprtor. 


BARREL VIBRATION 


TI am the owner of a Remington Model 12 
rifle shooting the .22 W.R.F. cartridges. My rifle 
is new, having shot only about 1500 rounds with 
it. I have my sights set for ordinary cartridges 
using Lesmok powder but when shooting the 
Super X hollow-point at a target 100 feet dis- 
tant, the bullet strikes about 1 to 1% inches to 
the left. 

Can you tell me the reason for this? 

K. SORENSEN. 


Ans.—It is very simple. Cartridges of different 
power set up a variation in the vibration of the 
barrel. Every rifle barrel vibrates to some extent 
as the cartridge is exploded and the bullet passes 
through it. This not only changes elevation, but 
it often changes windage as well. If you intend 
to use both the standard Lesmok cartridge and 
the Super X cartridge in your rifle, you will have 
to make the necessary sight correction when 
changing from one to the other. 

An exaggerated illustration of what I mean is 
that. if you were to hold a trout rod in your 
hand and flip your wrist, you would see a wave 
go through the rod from butt to tip. This is ex- 


actly what happens to a rifle barrel and there is | 


no way of overcoming it and it doesn’t mean the 
rifle is not accurate. 
SHootinGc Epiror. 


WHO KILLED IT? 


Last fall two hunters were together when they 
sighted a deer. Both fired several rounds and the 


deer fell dead. The range was about 250 yards. | 





The one bullet that struck the deer entered the | 


back of the neck and came out of the cheek just 
below the eye. The hole that the bullet came out 
of was rather small, about the size of a nickel 
From the point where the bullet entered to where 
it came out of the deer was about eight inches. 
One man was using a bolt-action .30-06 with a 
soft-nose bullet. The other man was using an 
automatic .35 caliber with hollow-point bullet. 
Which gun in your opinion killed the deer? 
L. N. Coyner 


Ans.—The .35 caliber automatic killed the 
deer, I'd say. Especially if the man using this 


gun was shooting the 200-grain bullet at 2250 ft. | 
seconds muzzle velocity. It seems reasonable to | 


suppose that this heavy bullet at the lower 
velocity might not open up much after striking 
the relatively light tissues in eight inches’ travel 
through a deer’s neck. 

If the man shooting the .30-06 were using the 
80-grain soft-point bullet with a muzzle velocity 
of 2700 ft. seconds, I am reasonably sure that 
it would have torn more of a hole out of the 
deer’s head on the exit side, even though the 
travel through tissue was short. 

SHootinG Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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The expert Knows 


Point your gun as he directs and instantly 
he knows whether it fits you or not. Many 
a man blames his marksmanship when the 
weapon itself is at fault. 

Bring in your guns now for cleaning, ad- 
justing and repairing. This work is done on 
the premises by our own men who (we guar- 
antee) will put your weapons in perfect con- 


dition for the Fall shooting. 


Send for “Gun Catalog” and 


“List of Used Guns” 


ABERCROMBIE 
& FitcH Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO STORE: 


Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 
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LEAD ’EM OR WEEP 
By Bob Nichols 


HE most baffling point in all wing 
shooting to get any real informa- 
tion on is the matter of lead, or how 
far to shoot ahead of any flying 
target in order to hit it. Once you have 
learned how to lead, you have learned all 
there is to know about wing shooting. 

Many a wag has had his fling at cari- 
caturing this most complex job of giving 
a flying target its proper lead. Such is the 
saying, commonly he: ard at a famous duck- 
ing ground, that “if 
you think ten feet is 
too much lead, try 
twenty.” 

Another _jokester, 
whose name deserves 
to be, inscribed in 
deathless granite, has 
said that there are 
three rules which will 
enable a man to be- 
come a 200 x1 duck shot 
—first, to learn to lead 
—second, to learn to 
lead a little farther— 
third, to learn to lead 
em still farther. 

It is a curious fact 
that the best wing 
shots are frequently 
the least capable ot 
telling the novice how 
to do it. The difficulty 
lies mostly in the fact 
that the inexperienced 
shooter can interpret lead, or forward al- 
lowance, only in terms of feet and inches. 
While the crack shot invariably interprets 
Ie ad in terms of (1) speed of flight, (2) 

ingle of flight, and (3) timing. Instead of 
referring to it as “lead,” the British gun- 
ner's term for this shooting ahead of a 
flying target is “forward allowance.” This 
is a much more accurate term, it seems to 
me. Our Americanese “lead” is frequently 
actually misleading. 

If you tell a novice to “lead” his bird, 
his natural reaction is to form a mental 
picture of pointing his gun muzzle out in 
front of the bird, and then “leading” along 
until he feels that the distance between 
target and gun muzzle is about correct. 

\s he laboriously “leads” his target in 
this way, he swings his gun until the dis- 
tance between target and muzzle seems 
about right to him, then he shoots—and 
four times out of five, the good shot who 
is coaching him from behind will break 
the sad news that he shot behind. 

This is bewildering to the beginner. He 
cannot for the life of him understand why 
he shot behind, when he distinctly saw a 
piece of clear sky between the target and 
his gun muzzle at the time he thought he 
let off his shot. 


poles” installed on the skeet 
get correct skeet 
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Edited by Bos NICHOLS 


The whole trouble here is that the in- 
experienced shooter gets the cart before 
the horse. In other words, he establishes 
the proper lead first, and after that makes 
up his mind to shoot. The process should 
be exactly reversed. What he should do, 
is to swing from behind the bird, make up 
his mind to shoot as his muzzle nears the 
bird, and then shove his gun muzzle ahead 
of the bird in one swift accelerating swing, 
shooting almost (but not quite) simul- 
taneously. 

On any skeet field, the beginner can get 
at least half a dozen different brands of ad- 
vice on how to lead the targets from the 





At 20-yard range, what does 4-foot “lead” look like to you? A pair of “lead 
field (as shown here) should help the beginner 
“lead” over Station 8 fixed in his mind 
derstand why the Station 1 outgoer 


various stations. The reason for this is, 
obviously, that no two men lead exactly 
alike. Some men have slow-focusing eyes. 
Some have abnormally quick eyes. Some 
have slow reflexes. While other shooters’ 
eyes, brains, and trigger fingers function 
together like chain lightning. 

Through practice, the slow-reflex man 
can become a good shot. The quick-reflex 
man may become a champion—provided his 
quick-action mental and nervous system is 
sufficiently balanced by plenty of cool poise 
to prevent his going into the jitters in the 
pinches. Of such stuff is the so-called 
“natural born” shot made. 

All good shots who are at all conscious 
of their movement in aiming, or gun 
pointing, agree that the best way to swing 
on a moving target is to come from be- 
hind, make up your mind to shoot as your 
gun muzzle nears the target, and then at 
the instant the gun swings past the target 
to let “er go. 

In fact, that last bit of swing past the 
target and the trigger pull itself, happen 
at almost the same identical instant. Come 
from behind—swing past—bang! Never 
stop the swing of your gun. Follow 


through. As a matter of fact, if you do it 
right you can't help following through. 


and help him un- 
should be under-shot, 


Become 
a better 
Game 


Shot 


In wing shooting, each shot is a three- 
step operation. 

The first step, as I have pointed out, has 
entirely to do with one’s personal equa- 
tion. In this step, the eyes see the target, 
the brain registers the impression, the 
hands are ordered to get busy, and the 
trigger finger snaps home. 

In the second step, the hammer falls on 
the primer, the primer ignites the powder, 
and the shot charge starts on its way to 
the muzzle. The time element involved in 
this second stage is so_ infinitesimally 
small, that for all practical purposes it 
can be thrown entirely out of considera- 
tion. For with our fast 
gun-locks, and = our 
modern  quick-acting 
ammunition, so little 
time is consumed in 
sending the shot 
charge from breech to 
muzzle that the target 
can travel only a mat- 
ter of three or four 
inches at most. 

The third stage of 
the operation has to do 
with the shot charge, 
from the instant it 
leaves the muzzle un- 
til it reaches the flying 
target. 


NLIKE the first 
stage in the 
operation, which is 
purely personal and 
highly variable accord- 
ing to the individual, 
this third step can be measured with fair 
accuracy. 

Through tests conducted with precision 
instruments in our ballistic laboratories, 
we know that the mean or “instrumental” 
velocity of the average skeet load with 
No. 9 chilled shot is roughly 800 feet per 
second over 40-yard range. 

This shot-charge velocity is approxi- 
mately constant in our standard skeet 
loads, regardless of whether one uses the 
three dram 1% oz. load of the 12-gauge, 
the 2%4 dram 1 oz. load of the 16-gauge, 
or the 244 dram % oz. load of the 20- 
gauge. For practical purposes, the “in- 
strumental” velocity of each of these three 
loads may be rated at about 800 feet per 
second over 40-yard range. 

Ideal skeet shooting range is generally 
conceded to be 20 yards. In other words, 
the targets should be broken over station 
8. As a basis for comparison, let us adopt 
this range as a constant. 

Now, a shot charge travelling at 800 
feet per second requires about .075 of a 
second to traverse average skeet range. 

The second thing we have to consider is 
the speed of flight of the target. Unlike 
the upland game bird, which starts out in 
low and accelerates to high speed, the 


See page 54 
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skeet target starts out at maximum and 
flies to a stop. 

The speed of flight of the regulation 
skeet target has been measured with the 
oscillograph at various points in its flight. 
At the instant it leaves the trap, it is 
travelling at the rate of about 96 feet per 
second, At the instant it passes over the 
station-8 peg, its speed has slowed down 
to about 52 feet per second, or slightly less 
than the speed of flight of the average 
upland game bird, which is commonly ac- 
cepted at about 60 feet per second. 

Now, suppose we are shooting at a tar- 
get from station No. 4. When the target 
reaches a point directly over station 8, it 
is travelling at the rate of 52 feet per sec- 
ond. We know that the shot charge re- 
quires approximately .075 of a second to 
travel 20 yards. Therefore, while the shot 
charge traverses this range, the target 
travels 3.9 feet. Therefore, to score a per- 
fect hit, the shot charge must leave the 
muzzle directed to a point about 4 feet 
ahead of the target if it is to be “centered” 
over station 8 from station No. 4 


SIMPLE illustration of this point 

will show why the crack shot has a 
great advantage in interpreting lead in 
terms of (1) rate of motion, (2) angle, 
and (3) timing. 

Since four feet is the proper lead on a 
standard skeet target at the instant it 
passes over the No. 8 peg, suppose we 
now move the shooter back 20 yards be- 
hind station 4—so that the target will be 
shot at 40-yard range instead of 20. Obvi- 
ously, the lead at 40-yard range should be 
twice what it was at 20 yards, or eight 
feet. The inexperienced novice, who thinks 
of lead in terms of feet and inches, must 
now make an accurate estimate of what 
an 8-foot lead looks like at 40-yard range. 
The crack shot has no such computation 
to make, as the very same angle he used 
on the 20-yard shot will automatically 
give him correct lead at 40 yards. 

How the expert shot establishes this 
angle automatically, is about as follows: 
First, he knows the rate of motion of the 
target. He has shot so much in his long 
experience in the field and at skeet, that 


“once his eyes measure this rate of motion, 


by the swing of his gun as he comes from 
behind the target, his hands automatically 
know how much of an angle to jump the 
eun ahead of the target at the instant of 
firing. 

In other words, his intuitive estimate of 
the target’s rate of motion at once estab- 
lishes the proper angle—and from there 
on, his years of practice in proper timing 
enable him to fire exactly at the instant 
the correct angle is reached. 

This is one of the most important rea- 
sons why it is so essential for a man to 
become a binocular shot before he can 
hope to be rated as a first-class wing shot. 
In my opinion, no man is capable of ac- 
curately estimating a target’s speed of 
flight unless he uses both eyes. 

Now bear in mind that this phase 
(where the shot charge leaves the muz- 
zle) is the third stage in the shooting 
operation. The lead here accounts only 
for the ballistic performance of the shell. 
It does not take into account any delays 
that are a part of your personal equation, 
and which should be amply allowed for in 
the first stage of the shooting operation. 

This is why it is of such paramount im- 
portance to solve the personal equation 
first, by marshalling your nervous forces 
so that you will react instantly when the 
third stage of the shooting operation is 
performed—so that you will fire at the 
exact instant the correct lead has been 
established. 

Frequently the novice on the skeet field 
will get some well-meant advice from a 








SPECIAL BUILT 


SKEET-ER 


Constantly Winning Championships 


1933 Mass. State Cha.npionship, 3 in., .410 
long shells, won by Dr. Robert G. Vance. 
1933 Great Eastern Championship, 3 in., .410 
long shells, won by Dr. Robert G. Vance. 
1934 New Jersey State Championship, 3 in., .410 
long shells, won by Frank G. Traeger, Jr. 


@ Also on April 29th, 1934, at the State Skeet Tournament at the Quincy 
(Mass.) Gun Club Range, all four winners in the long and short .410 shell 
classes were using Iver Johnson Skeet-ers. 











The Iver Johnson Skeet-er 
is made in both the Plain Extrac- 
tor and Automatic Ejector in .410 bore, 12, 
16 and 20 gauge, either Two Triggers or with Single 
Trigger. Plain Extractor $35.00. Automatic Ejector $42.00. Sin- 
gle Triggers extra. Write for detailed information of this gun. 
Ask for folder SK48. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
39 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Chicago San Francisco 
108 W. Lake St. 731 Market St. 


Montreal 
Coristine Bldg. 


New York 
85 Chambers St. 














STERLINGWORTH 
DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUNS 





FOX 


$ 
12, 16 AND 20 GAUGE Bt) 


The fine gunmaking for which Fox is so well known is available in 
these Sterlingworth Doubles at an extremely moderate price. Just 
ask your i dealer to show you one. Other Fox Guns AE Grade, 
$70.00; HE Grade, $72.00; CE Grade, $110.00; and custom built 
models up to $500.00. 

FOX GUN DIVISION + SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION + DEPT. R-6 + UTICA, N.Y. 






















USE THE OIL THAT GIVES 


Three-in-One is specially-blended 
F to do triple duty on rifles, shot- 
guns, revolvers. As it lubricates 
action parts, it keeps them cleaner 
and checks rust. All stores have 


the handy cans and bottles. 


3-IN-ONE OIL 








a —2%”" Heaviest 12 Ga. Load 


About 20 yards more killing range 
than the heaviest 12 gauge load. Send 6 cents . 


in stamps for catalog. 


Ithaca Gun Co. Box Ithaca, N.Y. 











M2DERNIZE your Skeet field and boost 

interest in the sport with complete Cham- 
berlin equipment. Only $99 buys two Wonder 
Traps, singlever control and all accessories. 
NOTHING ELSE TO BUY! 

Greatest speed, strength, safety and economy 
of operation. Write to us for full details. 
Chamberlin Target and Trap Works, Reming- 
ton Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 














e No question about hits 
Remington when you're shooting Blue 
Rocks. Easy to see, too, 

against any background. 


Perfect balance makes them 
fly true. 








LEAD-CLOGGED 
GUN BORES 
COME CLEAN 
with 
Hoppe’s No.9 


Use famous No. 9 always in 
cleaning your gun bore af- 
ter shooting. Dislodges all 
leading, metal fouling, resi- 
due, and prevents rust. 


HOPPE’S Lubricating OIL 


keeps gun actions limber. 
Cleans, polishes outside sur- 
faces. Pure. Penetrating. Won't 
gum. All gun’ dealers sell 
Hoppe’s preparations. Trial bot- 
tle No. 9, !0c. Trial can Oil 
15c. Gun Cleaning Guide 
FREE. Send to: 

FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A LAWRENCE HOLSTER 


for 
AUTOMATICS AND REVOLVERS 


Hond-made from heavy steer-hide. Lock 
stitched. Molded over forms to exactly 
fit your revolver. A rich mahogany color 
with on oiled and polished finish 
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Give revolver or automatic mode! and 


borrel length or send tracing. $] 95 
ANY SIZE, POSTAGE PREPAID — 


Send 3< stomp for Sporting Goods Catelog — Dept. | 
THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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> SKEET & TRAP SHOOTERS 
Modernize 


Your Shotgun 
Every shot fired thru Compensator 
gives perfectly distributed pellet pat- 
tern—killing to outside edge. Choke 
tubes for all game, long or short range. 
Also Skeet, traps. Reduced recoil im- 
proves aim. For Single bbl. shotguns, 12, 
16, 20 ga. Write for Free Folder. 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. . . . . Middlefield, Conn. 


CUTTS COMPENSATOR 
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good shot in the matter of over-leading. 
He will be told that he can over-lead by 
a wide margin and still break his birds, 
because of the fact that shot strings out 
longitudinally on its way to the target. 
This is not wholly true. It is true that 
you can score hits by over-leading. But 
you cannot break targets consistently by 


| over-leading. Under-leading, of course, is 


by far the commoner fault, and it is quite 
possible that the novice may get some 
benefit out of advice to over-lead, in that 
he will lead correctly when he actually 
thinks he is over-leading. 

Some excellent shots miss almost as 
frequently by over-leading as they do by 
under-leading. The rear of the shot string 


| is a poor thing to depend upon, especially 
| on the crossing bird. 


In shooting a shotgun, consider your 
shot charge as an oval, egg-shaped “pro- 
jectile” approximately two to three feet 


| in diameter and about six to nine feet long 





| score a hit. 


(at 20-yard skeet range) and containing 
about 500 to 650 No. 9 pellets, depending 
on whether you are shooting a 20-gauge 
or 12-gauge gun. 


HE theory that the rear of the shot 

string helps you break the over-led 
target is beautiful—except for the fact 
that about 75 per cent of the pellets are in 
the front half of the “projectile.” There- 
fore, any target that is over-led, and is 
broken by the 25 per cent pattern in the 
rear half of the shot string, is rather a bit 
of good luck. 

I do not argue, of course, that over- 
leading is nearly as bad as the habit of 
under-leading. Because the under-led bird 
is absolutely lost, while the over-led bird 
still gives you a Chinaman’s chance to 
But what I really mean to 
bring out is the fact that the advantage 


| of the shot string in killing an over-led 


| about six inches. 
| half of the shot “projectile” 


| will then begin to soar, or dip, 





target is somewhat exaggerated. s 
In the first place, while your shot string 


|at 20-yard range is crossing the path of 


the target itself moves only 
Second, since the rear 
contains only 
about 25 per cent of the pellets, it leaves 


the target, 


| entirely too thin a pattern to count on, To 


give you an idea of how thin this rear 
half of the pattern is, it contains only 
from 125 to 160 pellets distributed in, 
roughly, 10 cubic feet. 

Of course, this is a rough approxima- 
tion, but it serves to show that while over- 
leading is something of a virtue, still the 
rear of the shot string can hardly be de- 
pended upon for consistent kills on over- 
led targets. 

A good piece of advice to every skeet 
shooter is—try to break your birds as 
nearly over station 8 as you can. This is 
good advice for two reasons. 

First, if any wind is blowing, your bird 
will begin to act erratically after it has 
passed station 8. Up to station 8, it has 
enough velocity left to bore through the 
= ul zephyrs stirring on every skeet field. 

But after it passes station 8, especially with 
or against a good stiff wind, the target 
or fre- 
quently do a “roller-coaster” by perform- 
ing both gyrations. A waited-out target is 
always tricky to break on a windy day. 

Second, unlike the g game bird in the up- 
land field, the skeet target is always a 
falling target. Stand well back of station 
4 and watch the targets come out of the 
trap house. You will note that almost 
from the instant they leave the trap house 
they start their downward bending arc. 
This descent is not particularly noticeable 
to the shooter, however, until the target 
passes station 8. Here, much of its initial 
velocity is spent, and it starts dropping 
rather rapidly. The problem of leading 


| here becomes an involved one to the inex- 
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perienced shot. In other words, he must 
not only estimate forward allowance, but 
he is also under the necessity of estimating 
the drop of the target. He must. shoot 
ahead of it, and also shoot under it to 
allow for its downward movement. 


HE average skeet shot is slower than 

he should be. He usually shoots when 
the target has reached the 25-yard or 30- 
yard point in its flight. Consequently, a 
large number of shots at skeet are missed 
by over- shooting. For this reason, the be- 
ginner at skeet is correctly advised to hold 
low on his targets. 

In the matter of estimating lead, it is 
amazing how poor a judge of distance the 
average shooter is. At 20-yard range, or 
the distance from station 4 to station 8, 
what looks like a 4-foot lead to one man 
will look like 2 feet to another, and like 
5 or 6 feet to still a third shooter. 

For the benefit of the less expert skeet 
shooter, I think every club ought to install 
a pair of what I shall call, for want of a 
better name, “lead poles.” These should be 
two 16-foot slender poles. Cane fishing 
poles will do nicely. Upon the tip of each 
should be mounted a small red flannel 
flag. Or a pair of old red tennis balls could 
be stuck on the ends of them. These poles 
should be set in sockets one foot deep and 
the sockets should be previously prepared 
in the ground. A couple of pieces of old 
iron pipe may be driven down. The poles 
could be set up for a half hour or so before 
the squad starts shooting, so that beginners 
could see for themselves what the correct 
4-foot lead looks like at 20-yard range. 

The poles should be set in the sockets 4 
feet apart on a line from station 1 to sta- 
tion 7. One could be placed directly back 
of station 8 on a line running from station 
4 to station 8, and the other should be set 
either to the right or left on a line between 
stations 1 and 7. (See illustration page 52. ) 

A pair of these “lead poles” should very 
soon give the beginner a good mental pic- 
ture of what a 4-foot lead looks like at 
20-yard range. And if the elevations of the 
poles are carefully checked (so that the 
red tennis balls on top are exactly at the 
same height) the beginner will be given a 
very excellent demonstration why he must 
shoot underneath the outgoer from station 
1 in order to direct his shot charge with 
the 4-foot lead necessary to break the tar- 
get over station 8. 


N the last analysis, there is no set of 

rules or suggestions that will make a 
man into a good shot over night. Only ex- 
perience will do the trick. The good shot 
knows nothing about feet and inches in 
estimating lead. He automatically judges 
(1) rate of motion, (2) angle, and (3) 
timing. Only experience will teach this. 
Much experience. A skeet target at 20- 
yard range is one thing. A lumbering ring- 
neck phe: asant getting up out of the swamp 
at sun-up is another. While a teal or can- 
vas-back duck coming down-wind at 50- 
yard range is decidedly something else 
again. 

For instance, the man with only bare 
“book learning” on the question of forward 
allowance, or lead, would naturally think 
that a rabbit running straight away from 
the hunter should be over-shot to allow 
for the necessary lead—when as a matter 
of fact, just the reverse is necessary. The 
running rabbit should be held on under- 
neath. Shot this way you will tumble him 
every time. A shot fired on the surface of 
a pond will easily explain why. The shot 
pattern stretches out far beyond the rab- 
bit, and in its path. Here the lead is auto- 
matically taken care of by the pattern. 

3ut every shot at a moving target must 

be led, automatically or rerun, 

Either lead ’em or weep! 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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Field & Stream 
GOATS—OR VOTES? 
(Continued from page 23) 

In the past our local clubs have done 
splendid work, but when it came to or- 
ganizing sportsmen on a broad scale, to 
combat political stupidity and_ political 
viciousness, the local organization often 
found itself powerless to use influence 
effectively. 

The prime purpose of the SQuare 
CrrcteE is to draw all local sportsmen 
and local sportsmen’s organizations into 
one national organization, so that when 
we all shout together it will make a noise 
that will carry across the continent. 

The SQuARE CIRCLE is simply a me- 
dium of contact and communication be- 
tween local sportsmen’s clubs in all parts 
of the United States. And the way sports- 
men’s organizations are responding to our 
invitation leads me to believe that at last 
we have the beginning of the real answer 
to better sporting conditions and _ sport- 
ing ethics throughout the country. 

In other words, the SQUARE CIRCLE in 
no way interferes with the fine progress 
made by local sportsmen’ s groups. Or na- 
tional sportsmen’s groups either, for that 
matter. The SQuARE CIRCLE is a broad, 
country-wide connecting link between all 
groups of good sportsmen. And _ the 
SQUARE CIRCLE is at one and the same 
time a badge of individual good sports- 
manship, and a notice to all whom it may 
concern that a national circle of square 
shooters is organized to demand and en- 
force its rights whenever and wherever 
those rights are transgressed—either local- 
ly or nationally. 

Tired of being goats? Let’s use the or- 
ganized and united force of our votes! 


BUFFALOES—BEES—BEDLAM 
(Continued from page 31) 


up the elephant’s hind leg and stood be- 
hind me, giving direction by touch to the 
mahout from that point of vantage. 

Once more we struck off at a tangent. 
All of us were keyed up to a high state 
of excitement. After Abuk’s exhibition of 
tracking, I had completely lost my skep- 
ticism, and had the big double-barrel 
ready, with safety catch forward and finger 
laid along the trigger-guard. We had not 
gone a hundred yards when Abuk touched 
the mahout, who stopped the elephant 
dead, and pointed. 

On my right was a massive striped 
head, surrounded by a magnificent ruff, 
gazing dispassionately at the elephant. 
There was a set, relentless look on the 
face—not the cunning, cruel expression of 
a leopard, but the tight-lipped determina- 
tion of a gentleman who really means 
business. The body was invisible. We saw 
just the head and the tip of the twitching 
tail. 

As I quickly swung my rifle round he 
caught sight of me and crouched back, 
now lashing his tail. Just as he opened his 
mouth, drawing in his breath with a deep, 
throaty rasp, I fired. He leaped ten feet in 
the air and came down like a sack. Simul- 
taneously there was a deep “whoof-whoof” 
and a rattle in the jungle. Away went his 
mate, none of us having caught a glimpse 
of her. 

After a very cautious inspection, we 
slid off the elephant. Lalli, beside himself 
with joy, executed a war-dance. Abuk 
stood stolidly by, gazing intently at the 
carcass, and just clicked his tongue once. 

There were no two ways about it—he 
was a beauty—10 feet 2 inches long. By 
this time the boatman, having heard the 
shot, had arrived to help carry the animal 
away, but we could only just lift the brute 
off the ground; so we set to work and 
skinned it then and there. 
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The bullet had caught the tiger on one a 


of his lower fangs, smashed the lower jaw 
to pulp, traveled down the gullet, torn 
open the jugular, broken up the heart and 
lodged in the liver. During skinning op- 
erations Lalli suddenly produced from out 
of one of its forelegs an Abor arrow-head 
in perfect preservation. I wonder what 
happened to the man who had the temer- 
ity to let off an arrow at a big tiger. 

The elephant had been sent back to 
camp, as it was getting dark. We drifted 
quietly down the river in the moonlight, 
getting back to camp about eleven o’clock. 
So ended one of the most thrilling hunts 
I had ever had in my life. 


A STALK ON THE DUNES 
(Continued from page 29) 
it could harbor the fugitive; and it must 





be remembered that a scared turkey re- 
mains a real fugitive for some hours. I 
studied the bushes. After a few moments | 
I detected a stir in the tops of some of | 
them, as if some creature were stealthily 
brushing their bases. Stealing along the 
side of the dune, and still concealed, I 
came to the very place whence he had 
disappeared. Here were his big tracks in 
the sand. 

Edging up to the top, I saw that the | 
line of the tracks led straight down to | 
the greenery. He must be in there. But 
the myrtles were a hundred yards away 
to the northeastward. Seventy yards down | 
in that direction I skulked in the shelter | 
of the immense sand-hill. Then I decided | 
on a bold maneuver. I would walk rig 
over the dune and down to the bushes. 
From where I crossed, they would be | 
not more than forty yards away. In such 
a case, the turkey might crouch and hide | 
in the only cover available until I got 
right up on him. 

Over the dune I walked, hurrying to- 
ward the strange green copse. The place 
had an area not larger than that of the 
average room. Not a thing stirred in it. 
I got within fifteen yards and then 
stopped, looking. The great gobbler rush- 
ed out of the bushes on his mighty wings. | 
He was heading for the beach. He was 
going to cross the ocean. He was going 
abroad. 

Forty yards away, as he topped the 
crest of the next immense sand-hill, he 
veered crazily to the left—to make for the 
woods, of course. I let drive, and down 
he came, dead. When I reached him, not 
a feather was ruffled. He was all bronze 
sheen; and when I lifted him, I knew that 
he was one of the finest I had ever killed. 
He had a beard six inches long, and he 
weighed twenty-one pounds. 

As I turned homeward the sun sank 
gloriously behind the tall pines and the | 
ragged palmettos. I thought: the hunter’s 
life is a happy one. Despite the panics and 
the depressions, he can still have his 
sport, especially if he has good friends to 
help him to it. If things keep on as they 
are, Mahatma Gandhi will soon be the | 
best-dressed man in the world. But not | 
the happiest. A sportsman does not need | 
to envy even a saint. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLE 
(Continued from page 40) 
column of patches. The barrel was on an 
average thirty-four inches long with the 
common open sights of the earlier w eapon. 
The bore ran from thirty-eight to fifty- 
five hundredths of an inch, slightly larger 

than the typical Eastern rifle. 
These rifles generally lacked any finery 











in the way of inlay, carving and cheek 
pieces. They were almost always equipped | 
with set triggers, which were deemed in- 
dispensable for fine shooting, either target 
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TALON SLIDE 
FASTENER 








LD Man WY VEEN with his ice-cold fingers just 
can’t poke through Buck Skein’s furry 
warmth. When you wear this Jacket, your body 
glows in the comfort of its own warmth. Whether 
you hunt or work in the cold outdoors, your fun 
and health depend on keeping warm. The new 
Buck Skein is so made that the natural heat of 
your body is locked in and the biting cold shut out. 

Neither the fangs of winter nor the claws of 
rough wear can bite or tear through Buck Skein’s 
velvety surface. It wears like saddle leather— 
though amazingly light in weight. Look at Buck 
Skein under a magnifying glass and see those tiny 
talons—like steel claws .. . thousands of them! 
No wonder, then, that I can back it up with a 
LIFE-TIME GUARANTEE: 

Wear Buck Skein hard. Wash it. Rub it. Scrub 
it. Not a fibre Bives *way. It will not fade. It will 
not shrink. It won’t do anything but act as hand- 
some as it really is. 

The “Cossack” pictured above has a self bot- 
tom band (with hip straps) for extra wear. Also 
made with a knitted worsted band instead. Talon 
Slide Fastener. The Button style is a dollar cheap- 
er. Very large, big-fisted slashed pockets, cut extra 
deep. Two-button adjustable cuffs keep out cold 
winds. Colors: I call my new shade ‘Honey 
Brown” because it’s a honey; it’s a deep tobacco 
brown that does not show dirt easily. Also comes 
in “Arctic Blue,” a deep navy. 


SEE YOUR DEALER FIRST 


Go to his store. Ask him for the genuine Buck 
Skein with my Money Back Guarantee. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, then mail the coupon 
below, enclosing your check or money order, and 
I'll send the new Buck Skein—and prepay all 
carrying charges. 


Bruch’ WSiisr, SOE 


“/ LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc., Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. C9, New York City 
See that I get my new Jacket in the style 
checked. (Check here) 
Cossack Jacket with Talon Fastener $5.50 [] 
Knit Bottom Jacket with Talon 

Fastener $5.50] 
Cossack [] or Knit Bottom [] with 

button front $4.50 
Colors: Brown [] or Blue [1] 


Give your actual chest measure.................. 
Here’s my check [) or money order (J 











SRE IE 2 
WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS | 


accurate, silent, 








powerful, smokeless 


IMPROVES YOUR “Senior” 
MARKSMANSHIP $19 









Complete line 
Ww.ac. SCOTT 
renowned shotguns, 
rifles and revolvers. 











junior $10 
$15 





Mark 1” 








Send 25c in stamps 
for new Green Cover 152 page, 
profusely illustrated, Ameri- 
can and Imported Arms 
Catalog. Contains 2000 items, 














described with new prices. 
A. FF. STOEGER, Ixc 
America’s Greatest Gun House 


Vhey ll te be 
hay ll help yo 
LYMAN SIGHTS 


for Hunting & Target Shooting 















No. 55 Receiver 
Sight for .22 bolt 
rifles such as Win. 
59, 60; Rem. 33, 
34; Sav., Stevens, 

ete $2.00. 
Tap and drill 50¢ 





No. 3 Hunting Front Sight. Ivory, 


No gold, silver or red bead, $1.00, 
No. 1A Tang Sight for sporting 
rifles. Turn down peep. 2 aper 


tures. Pat. thumb lock. Elev. adj. $4.50. 


NEW Complete Sight Catalog 


No. 22, now ready, 64 pages. 


Over 100 illustrations. 10c. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORP. 


70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 








Improves your shooting?! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the | 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog 











F.W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. | 
Cleveland, Ghio 


PACIFIC “Pacific’Spee 
RELOADING TOOL 
GUN SIGHT Reloading Supplies 
co. “Pacific” Sights—Front and Rear 
for = Rifles—Telescope Sights 
Send 3c for General Catalog. 
Book on remodeling Enfields, 
Krags, Springfields—Send 10c. 
Dept. A—355 Hayes St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Sn VE METHOD GUN BIUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel. 
Ad be 
5 














No heating is necessar 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for 
Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say" 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box F. S. 21, New Method Bldg. 
Bradford, Pa. 


| period. 


} was 


| war or for peace. 


i the defense of the 
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1 game. A set trigger is a lock within 
}a lock, so adjusted that you first draw 
back or set the rear trigger, whereupon 
the front trigger will let off the hammer 
at the slightest touch, or, as the saying 
was, “set so fine that a hard look would 
let it off.” Tradition has it, however, that 
occasionally an “old coon” would “go un- 
der” when hard pressed by red man or 
grizzly because he didn’t get his trigger 
set. 

This is the type of rifle that was used 
by the majority of the old plainsmen after 
its appearance in the late thirties until 
the end of the Civil War, when the Bal- 
lard and the Sharps Old Reliable were 
accepted as being practical weapons. 
These single-shot breech-loading Sharps 
and Ballards in the hands of the old hide 
hunters killed off the buffalo. It was in 
this period that Bat Masterson was said 
to have made the remark that “every wise 
man carried a Sharps and every fool a 
Winchester.” At this time the plainsmen 
thought the mechanism of the Winchester 
too complicated and the loads too light, 
though the later models were the favorite 
repeating rifles of the West. 

These radical changes in the old Ken- 
tucky flint-lock came about slowly. Occa- 
sionally a long flint-lock rifle that has 
been altered to percussion lock, with a 
half stock, rib and brass inlay but lacking 
the long, fancy patch box, makes its ap- 
pearance. 

This rifle, with its full-length barrel 
and set triggers, was made in the early 
days of the fur trade in the far West. It 
is one of the earliest examples of altera- 
tion. 

The long barrel was retained, perhaps 
on the supposition that it was necessary 
for accuracy. To lighten the muzzle, the 
forearm was cut to half stock. Again we 
see a typical light-weight Kentucky, full 
maple stock to the muzzle, set triggers 
and flint-lock. The stock of this weapon 
is straighter and thicker; the barrel is 36 
inches in length and smaller in diameter 
than that of the earlier weapon, The bar- 
rel was reduced in length and weight so 
that it might be brought to bear with 
greater speed and accuracy by a man on 
horseback. The full stock to the muzzle 
places it among the very earliest altera- 


| tions. 
} 


A still later alteration is a rifle half 
stocked in maple, with set triggers and 
flint-lock, the barrel of which is 34 inches 
long. This rifle has a very straight stock, 
no brass inlay and is severely plain. This 
type brings us up to the typical percussion- 
lock plains rifle previously described. 


HE accuracy of these old rifles is 
sometimes doubted. It is but necessary 


!to read the reliable accounts of such con- 


temporary travelers as Audubon, Crockett, 
Kendall, Ruxton, Sage and others of that 
According to these authorities, the 
was a very effective 
Some 


muzzle-loading rifle 
and accurate weapon at short range. 
very good targets have been shot in the 
past few years by the fortunate owners of 
specimens of these rifles, at the usual off- 
hand distance for these rifles. 

In Col. Crockett’s Tour, written in 1835 
by himself, Crockett says his “distance 
forty yards offhand and sixty at 
rest.” In the same volume is an address 
expressing Crockett’s appreciation of the 
fine rifle presented to him by the young 
men of Philadelphia, a part of which is 
as follows: “This is a favorite article with 
me, and would have been my choice above 
all presents that could have been selected. 
[ love a good gun, for it makes a man 
feel independent, and prepared either for 
Again he says: “Ii it 
necessary to use her in 
liberty of our country, 


should become 


in my time, I will do as I have done be- 
fore; and if the struggle should come 
when I am buried in the dust, I will leave 
her in the hands of sons who will honor 
your present, in company with your sons, 
in standing for our country’s rights. Ac- 
cept my sincere thanks, therefore, gentle- 
men, for your valuable present—one which 
I will keep as a testimony of your friend- 
ship so long as I am in existence.” 

This speech is typical of the spirit of 
the men of that time, of our forefathers 
who fought and died to wring this coun- 
try from the savage and the tyrant. 

A short time after receiving this rifle, 
“just about as beautiful a piece as ever 
came out of Philadelphia,” as he was wont 
to say, Crockett journeyed to Texas and 
was killed at the battle of the Alamo, no 
doubt with this rifle in his hands. 


MAULED BY A GRIZZLY 
(Continued from page 21) 


head in its slavering jaws and attempted 
to crush the skull. One set of fangs clamp- 
ed down on the forehead, while the other 
caught in the scalp at the base of my 
head. When the jaws slid together at the 
top of the cranium, I was half scalped. 

My appearance to the bear at this junc- 
ture must certainly have operated in my 
favor in the plan to feign death. Deep 
gashes from thigh to shoulder were bleed- 
ing profusely. One arm lay twisted and 
useless. My skull was bared to the bone, 
a piece of scalp nearly as large as the 
palm of one’s hand had been jerked loose 
and flung from the bear’s jaws to the 
ground a yard away, while a larger sec- 
tion hung down over my face. Possibly 
the raging brute believed it had dealt a 
death blow, for it suddenly desisted from 
its maddened attack, but growling and 
moaning it sniffed me over from head to 
foot. 

Fully conscious now of what was tak- 
ing place but not daring to move a muscle, 
[ heard the broad pads of the animal soft- 
ly crushing the trampled swamp grass as 
it moved away. It stopped. Somewhere 
within a few yards the bear stood silent 
and watchful. Hardly daring to breathe, 
I waited. 

Five minutes of dead silence passed. 
Then suddenly, with a bloodcurdling roar, 
the cunning beast made another rush at 
me—a ruse to betray me into action. But 
| made no move, and the bear slid to a 
wo stop against my body. Its hot, rancid 
breath blew into my face as it searched 
for a vestige of remaining life in its vic- 
tim, while [I endured the most terrible 
suspense of my life. The feeling is beyond 
description. 

After an interval which I cannot now 
estimate, the grizzly leit me and again 
trod softly away through the swamp. | 
heard it hesitate once or twice before it 
passed out of hearing. 1 wondered if it 
were another trick of the bear to catch me 
shamming, and for many minutes I dared 
not move for fear of bringing its deadly 
fury down on me for a final onslaught. 

When I finally did make an attempt to 
move, [ had little confidence that it would 
be successful. For a half hour I had been 
half submerged in the chilly waters of the 
bog, and from this source as well as from 
the serious loss of blood I was nearly para- 
lyzed. But | managed through sheer will 
power to force my numbed muscles into 
action and lifted myself up on my good 
elbow. 

The first thing I saw was the patch of 
scalp. Mechanically I picked it up and 
placed it in my shirt pocket. Why I should 
do such a thing I shall never know. The 
loose scalp hanging down my face I plas- 
tered back on the skull. Then, on hands 
and knees, T toiled and crept away through 
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the swamp for a hundred yards or more. 

Feeling at last that I had eluded the 
bear, or, more likely, that it had returned 
to the moose carcass, I managed to strug- 
gle to my feet and to stagger the half mile 
down to the creek where my companions 
were cutting brush ahead of the poling 
boat. No words of explanation were neces- 
sary. Hastily they bundled me in their 
coats and poled back down the creek with 
me. By the time the Taku River was 
reached I had become too stiff and weak 


to move. They slid the little poling boat | 
into the larger craft and started the en- 


gine, 
First aid was administered by our chief, 


B. D. Stewart, at the camp, after which | 


I was rushed to the Juneau City Hospital 
by speed boat and airplane for surgical 


treatment. At this writing I have just | 


been discharged, though still incapacitated 
for work, after two and a half months. 
Scars aplenty I shall bear for the rest of 
my days; otherwise I shall soon be well 
enough to tramp the hills again. And now 
that it is all over, somehow I can’t blame 
the bear. He defended that which he con- 
sidered his own property, and he did a 
thorough job of it, too. 


THE GHOST OF SIMMONS CREEK 
(Continued from page 11) 


But mebbe.” He shrugged his shoulders. 

I commenced the new venture with re- 
luctance. Once a gunner succumbs to “the 
little brown dodger of the bog,” his fidelity 
is stubborn. With its darting flight, mys- 
terious comings and goings and impudent 
mannerisms, the jack yields little in gami- 


ness to more impressive rivals. In the 


opinion of some authorities, it has no equal 
for fast sport with a light gun. And 
although a hungry diner can do away with 
a half dozen, the memory of such a feast 
will abide for years. 

Progress was difficult through the wiry 
vegetation with its penchant for wrapping 
about one’s legs. The bulky dome of hay 
was still distant when Alf dropped on all 
fours and began crawling at a tangent. 

“Stay there for ten minutes,” he whis- 
pered to the youth, who relayed the order 
‘vith disappointment. “And keep down!” 
he added imperiously as his flapping coat 
tails disappeared into the grasses. 

From my knees I saw the reason for 
his caution. With the covey feeding be- 
low, a cock was stretching his neck in 
our direction from the top of the stack. 
It was indeed a question how we were to 
extend our approach without being ob- 
served, The youth studied his watch im- 
patiently. Then, as the look-out became a 
stiff silhouette, he beckoned me forward, 
quite losing his wits in the excitement. 

“Hurry up,” he urged, charging out of 
his concealment. He was endeavoring to 
get in range before the covey burst out 
of cover. 

The birds launched into the air like a 
cluster of fat bumblebees, far beyond the 
reach of our guns. I watched narrowly, 
for Alf’s ruse was obvious. They twinkled 
over a strip of close-cropped grasses, over 
a mowing machine and parallel with a rail 
fence where a clump of ilex splotched the 
tawny landscape. From this ambush a fig- 
ure sprang into view, and my straining 
ears caught the crack of nitro. 

Whatever his limitations on snipe, Alf 
conducted himself heroically. The nearest 
cock swirled to the turf in a cloud of 
feathers. The stiffened wings of another 


folded to its sides. The third kill was a | 


hen which wabbled uncertainly before fall- 
ing. Despite his apparent ignorance of the 
niceties of gun pointing, the rabbit hunter 
had performed like an expert. He realized 
it, too, for pride was written into the 
triumph on his freckled countenance. 
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All these whiskey ads claim so _It’s my experience that you 
much—it’s hard to know what can’t beat Crab Orchard. It’s 
to buy. a straight Kentucky bourbon. 
Mighty reasonable, too. 

















One man told another—and 
Crab Orchard became Amer- 
ica’s fastest-selling straight 
whiskey overnight. It’s a 
straight bourbon; distilled 
. , the time-honored Kentucky 
George was certainly right! I wayand bottled from the bar- 
had no idea you could get a _—rel—neither arti cially aged 





genuine bourbon for so little nor colored. remendous 
money. sales make its low price pos- 
A PRODUCT OF sible—accept no substitutes! 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


Crab Orchard 


STRAIGHT KENTUCKY WHISKEY 


Produced by the same 





distillers: 
OLD GRAND DAD HILL and HILL 
OLD TAYLOR MOUNT VERNON 
OLD McBRAYER MARYLAND RYE 
| OLD CROW OLD OVERHOLT 
| SUNNY BROOK PENNSYLVANIA RYE 


HERMITAGE 
Straight as a string 
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HE finest Hunting Coat on the 

market. Absolutely waterproof. 
Wind-proof. Made of special Buffed 
Horsehide—six months’ waterproofing 
and tanning process. Guaranteed to 
stay soft oan pliable after being wet. 
Light in weight. Will give lifetime 
service. Dead marsh grass color 
gives broken-in, weather-beaten ap- 
pearance. Will not scuff or tear. Full 
arm action. Keeps shells dry. Large 
blood-proof game pocket. Lined with 
tough denim. Ideal for duck, rabbit or 
bird hunting. Pants, cap and shirt to 
match. Also waterproof Parka, Trap 
Shooting Coat, Outing Jackets, 
Sheepskin Vests, etc. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prices reasonable. Write 
for catalog showing complete line of 
Mid-Western hunting clothes for men 
and women. 


LEATHER 
GARMENTS 





Manufacturers of Quality Leather 
Goods for over 60 years 











A FINE SCOPE FOR SMALL GAME AND TARGETS 


Reasonably Priced 
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LYMAN 438 SCOPE 
The 438 is admirably 
small game such as squirrels, etc., 


suited to hunting 
chucks 
and vermin. Thousands of shooters use 
the 438 for this purpose as well as for 
short-range targets. The large field covers 


3ausch & Lomb lenses. Complete with 

closely adjustable non-click rear mount at 
$20.00. With Lyman % min. click mi- 
crometer rear mount, $27.50, f.o.b. 


L 5A 46.50. L T - 
a diameter of 23 feet at 100 yards, bring- coat tonne Soree 10x $40.00. Feee “ae 
ing the image up sharply through brilliant folders on request. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 70 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 











30% More Energy than a 30/06! 


Hensoldt or Zeiss ‘scope 
sight with G. & H. quick 
detachable mounting. 










Get ONE-SHOT Kills 


oo long range, tough, hard-to-kill big moose, elk or caribou—yes, 
even your chance grizzly—is out with one good shot from this Griffin 
& Howe .35 Whelen. Packs abundant wallop for hunting the Rockies or any 
other big-game country on the continent. Griffin & Howe-built Springfield 
or Mauser (your chojce) with 24” round, tapered nickel steel barrel; 
chambered for .35 Whelen (.400 Whelen if you prefer). Imported walnut 
cheek-rest stock; non-skid steel butt-plate. G. & H. non-glare ramp front 
ight with Gold bead; Lyman No. 48 micrometer rear. Special equipment: 
Whelen gunsling with quick detachable swivels; hunting telescope sight, Dept. 
your selection, Ample choice of loads. Order now, Write for full details. 


Hiow w ell do you shoot? 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 
Makers of Fine Rifles 
Expert Rebuilding, Repairs, 

Re-equipment 
202-F, East 44th St. 
New York City 















Do you lead your birds too much, shoot 
behind them, over or under? You probably 
don’t know exactly. 

But in one day on the field with Improved 
Eley Rocket Shells the flaming red tracer 
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“This is more like it,” he observed, test- 
ing the plumpness of his trophies. “Them 
feathered mosquitoes of yourn are all right 
for fancy shootin’. But when I want to 
get down to real serious business, give 
me sumpin big enough to lay that sight 
on—sumpin the shot can take holt of. 

An hour later we were lying in the wild 
millet by the road, with our chests bared 
to a breeze from the hills. Thirteen snipe 
were arranged on the ground beside the 
three chickens. Dog-tired and perspiring, 
we had waded through the swamp, where 
we encountered scores of jacks among the 
maples. They were mostly in the open 
spots, attracted by a treasure of angle- 
worms in the soggy earth and sometimes 
probing at the very base of the trees. 

The shooting was difficult. When 
startled by our noisy approach, they faded 
bat-like into the shady background or 
twisted away in woodcock fashion, taking 
advantage of the obstructions. The pools 
and muck beds were strewn with wads as 
our pieces reverberated through the still- 
ness. Alf's confidence was restored by the 
bulge in his hunting coat. Bending grimly 
to his work, he reached at the trading 
birds as they set their wings to pitch into 
other sections of the swamp. Like the 
youth, he scored well. 

The smoke from my pitted barrel 
seemed to envelop everything in sight. 
Crossing a log to where a bird should 
have dropped, my attention was claimed 
by a splash and a slinking form in the 
vegetation. Here was my jack, slightly 
wounded and swimming buoyantly to the 
flags on the other side of the pool. On 
reaching its objective it attempted to hide; 
but finding me in pursuit, it whipped into 
the air with a wing sound suggestive of 
grouse. This time I had time to draw a 
closer bead. When the old gun boomed a 
salutation to the cawing of the crows, my 
| target thudded against a tree trunk. 

“How about a smoke?” proposed Alf as 
we discerned the bridge through the dog- 
woods. “Let’s give these babies a breathin’ 
spell. We hain’t tapped the east section of 
the swamp yet, and I've seen a couple of 
million light out in that direction. But my 
legs wasn’t intended for this muckin’ and 
wadin’ without a little relievement.” 





M* spirits became expansive when I 
visioned the sport we were still to 
enjoy. Incoming parties of snipe from 
|other feeding grounds coursed over the 
|road. Singles and pairs on explorative 
journeys bleated defiance from the higher 
altitudes. Perhaps there were woodcock in 
the alders. And a quail or two in the rag- 
weed beside the abandoned orchard at the 
edge of the brush. 

Staring into the purplish haze, I was 
moved by a sense of gratitude toward 
Wes. This reaction was succeeded by one 
of pity. Like many men of originality and 
| independent ideas, he was ridiculed by the 
public. His life had undoubtedly been a 
succession of tragic misunderstandings. 
Suddenly my meditations were interrupted 
by a song quavering down the road in a 
| yoice that seemed dimly familiar. 





“The ship is comin’ raoun’ the bend 
Good- by my lover, good-by, 

She's loaded down with Chinamen, 
Goodby 





My friend of the previous day shuffled 
l into view, his fedora on the back of his 
| head and a strange lack of control in his 
movements. 
“Wes, you're exonerated !” 
as I shook his limp hand. “You were the 
| victim of a ghost, all right, but not the 
kind you imagined. It was one of these,” 
I chuckled, holding a snipe before his be- 
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fuddled gaze. 
than fiction.” 

An irresistible force from behind almost 
sent me spinning into the ditch. Alf and 
the abashed youth faded into the back- 
ground as a woman bore down on Wes 
like a thunder-cloud. The next instant his 
knees bumped together as she clutched 
him by the shoulder. 

“So!” ejaculated the wife, shaking him 
for emphasis. “Hittin’ up the applejack 
with the Young boys.” She raised a gleam- 
ing forearm and clenched her fist. “You 
good-for-nothin’ whelp! I’ve got half a 
mind to hand you another black eye to 
match the one I gave you last week!” 





“Truth is always stranger 


TO BAG A MOOSE 
(Continued from page 33) 
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than dusk for calling. If there is a bull in 
the neighborhood and he is inclined to be 
cautious, he will come more quickly, as he 
knows that the longer he waits the lighter 
it will become. On the other hand, if he is 
called at dusk and has the slightest sus- 
picion, he will hold back until protected 
by the shades of night before exposing 
himself. 

The moose caller’s horn is made prefer- 
ably of the bark of the white birch. Usual- 
ly it is improvised upon the spot. My old 
preceptor, Roy Croft, who can speak to 
moose better than any man I ever heard, 
never bothered to carry one with him. 
When we reached the spot where he pro- 
posed to try, he would draw his sheath 
knife, look for a good birch, peal off a 
piece of bark and roll it to the proper 
shape. 

The finest moose’ horn I have ever seen, 
Roy fashioned for me before a campfire on 
Lake Rossignol. This horn is eighteen 
inches long. The mouthpiece has an orifice 
about half an inch in diameter, and the 
open end is about five inches in diameter. 
The horn is stitched for almost its entire 
length with the main root of a small jack- 
pine. Sometimes in frosty weather it is 
very hard to roll a piece of bark without 
cracking it. It is well to know that this 
can always be done if you light a small 
fire over which to heat it. 

I think most guides would be satisfied 
to improvise a horn upon the spot and cast 
it aside when it has served its purpose, but 
some men lay great store by their own 
horns, which I think is a bit of affectation. 

Moose callers, like duck callers, vary a 
great deal. Two experts may sound totally 
different notes and yet get equally good 
results. In the East the call made is usual- 
ly in imitation of the amorous cow. The 
caller will roll the horn against his lips, 
directing it toward the ground, and emit 
a soft whine that grows in volume until he 
expels the end of his breath, when it ends 
in an abrupt bellow, The trick in making a 
perfect call is to get the preliminary whine 
very fine, almost like the note of a violin, 
yet the end of the bellow is harsh and 
throaty, and it stops abruptly as if it V were 
cut off 
The call should be ened in succession 
about three times, and then the horn care- 
fully laid aside for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. The art in calling is to do it pe rfectly 
and at the same time not overdo it. 

Sometimes on the first call a near-by 
bull will let out a mighty bellow and come 
rushing to the lure, but this does not often 
happen, Again, you may hear only a single 
grunt in response and then have to wait an 
hour before you get another reply, during 
the course of which you have probably 
called about three times. 

You may have many unforeseen difficul- 
ties to contend with—the bull that an- 
swers you may already have a cow with 
him, and she will naturally do her best to 
hold him, It takes a good caller to entice 
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a bull away from his lady friend, but I 
have seen Roy do it. Sometimes when a 
bull will not come to the pleading of a 
synthetic cow, he can be lured by the pos- 
sibility of a fight. You will resort to whin- 
ing like a cow and then making the an- 
swering note of an accompanying bull, 
which is a low, short, throaty grunt— 
oo-wah, At the same time, gently tap the 
limb of a tree with your horn to indicate 
broad antlers rapping against the trees. 

Once in the early morning, when we 
were quite concealed by a low-lying mist 
that hung to the shores of the lake on 
which we were calling, an over-cautious 
bull which kept answering failed to come 
in. Roy deliberately slipped into the water 
and noisily splashed away. That was too 
much for our quarry, and a moment later 
the old chap came by me on a trot in pur- 
suit of the receding guide. It was a clever 
and masterful piece of calling, but un- 
fortunately the head was not worth tak- 
ing. 

Calling is confined almost entirely to 





Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Quebec. The farther west one goes, the 
ess is known about it, although the} 


Indians of northern British Columbia use 
a method which in effect is the same, only 
instead of mimicking the amorous whine 
of the cow they rattle a shed moose antler 
against the bole of a tree in imitation of 
the challenge of another bull. 

None of the white trappers whom I en- 
countered in Alberta had ever heard a 
moose called. In fact, one Indian, when he 
first heard me call from hiding, was quite 
excited and thought I was a moose. 

Coming back from the great game 
country, north of the Smoky, I brought to 
the call and kill probably the first moose 
that had ever been lured in that part of 
Alberta. We were out of camp meat and 
had pitched our tent within a mile of a 
large barren. Conditions were ideal. The 
day was hot and there was not a breath 
of air, but there had been several frigid 
nights and I was sure that the rut had 
started. As we approached the scene of 
our endeavor, we were not encouraged by 
a single fresh track ; so my demonstration 
was really made more as an exhibition to 
my guide than anything else. 


IMPROVISED a horn from an old 

map and we sat down on a fallen tree 
on the edge of the barren. For an hour or 
two I called every fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. Twice we were encouraged by a sus- 
picious sound on the far side of the barren. 
It was getting dark and I was about to 
give it up, but the guide urged me to make 
one more try, Not expecting any results, 
but in a spirit of bravado, I roared out a 
mighty bellow, folded my map and picked 
up the rifle, prepared to start home. The 
guide excitedly seized my arm and point- 
ed out into the barren. There, like a ghost, 
had appeared a mighty moose. The first 
glance disclosed that he was a splendid 
trophy, and a well-directed shot at two 
hundred yards laid him low. 

Moose, in my opinion, are not as a 
rule difficult to kill. The vital area is a 
large target, some eighteen inches square, 
comprising the heart, the lungs and the 
shoulders. Provided one places his bullet 
in this spot, which barring undue excite- 
ment should be very easy up to two hun- 
dred yards for even a fair marksman, the 
quarry should be downed. Of course, one 
should use an adequate weapon. For this 
purpose the .30-06 cartridge is supreme, 
with the 7 mm. as a second choice. 

The moose is a heavy beast, and deer 
rifles of the .30-30 type, while they have 
accounted for hundreds of thousands of 
moose, are really too small. In most in- 
stances, it will require from two to three 
shots to put them down for keeps. In fact, 
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in observing the use of the 7mm., I am 
inclined to believe that it is somewhat 
lacking in energy, for while several moose 
were properly hit with it they were not 
immediately put down. Yet out of four- 
teen moose which I have killed with the 
30-06, nine were brought down with a 
single shot in the shoulder at ranges from 
fifty to three hundred yards. 

Sportsmen like to think of moose as be- 
ing dangerous game, and of course one 
cannot take liberties with them when 
wounded at very short range. I have only 
been charged once, and that by a bull 
which was wounded by a companion when 
it was only eighteen or twenty yards from 
us. I am inclined to think that the stories 
of charging moose are greatly exagger- 
ated and that this incident was a very 
rare and exceptional case. 


BIG GAME FOR EVERYONE 
(Continued from page 37) 


Still considering on what fundamental 
basis private stock interests can secure 
public range to the detriment of public 
properties, let us step back into history a 
moment. When the National Forest sys- 
tem was established by our beloved Teddy 
Roosevelt, it was created primarily to in- 
sure future timber supply. There are large 
sections of our National Forests where 
grazing is definitely preventing reforesta- 
tion. Secondarily, these forests were re- 
served to keep sufficient timber and herb- 
age on slopes of Western mountains to 
protect watershed values. There are grazed 
areas that, even under the best of Forest 
Service regulation, are losing their water- 
shed values. 

Theodore Roosevelt was a stockman, but 
also a great conservationist. Writing years 
before he started his political career, he 
outlined a third use of these forest re- 
serves. He restated this again in his first 
message to Congress, when he urged the 
establishment of the Federal forest system. 
This third reason for the establishment of 
the forests was so that there might be 
gigantic wild-life areas and in them hunt- 
ing and fishing for the fellow who couldn't 
afford to belong to a high-priced club con- 
trolling big acreages. 

Neither the primary nor the secondary 
reason for the establishment of National 
Forests had any reference whatever to 
leasing out the ranges to private live-stock 
interests. But today, on many forests— 
some of them the finest of our old game 
ranges—the dominant use is grazing by 
cattle and sheep. There are approximately 
8,000,000 head of privately owned live 
stock grazing under permit in our Na- 
tional Forests. There are less than a mil- 
lion total of deer, elk and moose. 

If the big-game animals had a tenth 
or an eighth of the range allotted to them 
for their exclusive use, they would stand 
an even chance with domestic stock, 
least in that ratio. But such is not the 
case. The private live stock gets the ab- 
solute pick of the range; the game must 
exist on the leavings except for a few 
limited areas where grazing has been ex- 
cluded for the benefit of special game herds. 

The extent to which domestic live stock 
utilizes available forage is well illustrated 
by the state game refuges established in 
National Forests. These refuges look goc vd 
on a map—bright-colored blots. But that’s 
about all they are, generally—rosy-colored 
blots. For example, Arizona has 23 such 
refuges, totaling 1,102,501 acres. Isn’t that 
a cheering figure? Ample breeding and 
refuge space there. But—1,018,675 acres of 
that are grazed by live stock under permit. 

Look at another state. Colorado has 18 
of these refuges, totaling 2,666,484 acres. 
But again—56,760 head of cattle and 
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horses and 107,362 head of sheep and goats 
are permitted on these areas, and that 
number of live stock just about equals the 
range-carrying capacity. 

Turning to the national picture, there 
are 258 state game refuges on our Na- 
tional Forest lands, with a total area of 
19,652,580 acres. But on these graze 228,- 
488 cattle and horses and 822,608 sheep. 

If private stock interests so fully utilize 
forage on areas designated as game ref- 
uges, the average reader can get some 
idea of how completely they take over 
non-refuge ranges. 

The Forest Service has accomplished a 
great deal in the way of better balance in 
use of the forests. They have had the co- 
operation of the stock interests. That co- 
operation often has been purely selfish— 
but give the stockmen full credit; a num- 
ber of times it has been more _public- 
spirited than you or I would be in a 
similar situation. 

Through better distribution of stock and 
similar policies and practices, there usual- 
ly has been some margin of forage left at 
the end of the season. But not enough to 
insure permanently the proper food re- 
serve for our game; not enough to allow 
them to increase as they should, 20 per cent 
per year, even with short open seasons. 

In the fall of 1933, the eastern slope of 
the Rockies from southern Montana south- 
wird finished its fourth short-water sea- 
son. This may be traceable to depletion of 
organic soil on principal watersheds. That 
depletion is due, wherever it occurs, to 
overgrazing of our mountain lands. This 
water shortage has depleted forage and 
has damaged range ‘until recovery ‘in 
many places will take years. Wherever 
stock and game use the same range, game 
must subsist on the leavings. Therefore, 
drought is an added threat to the game 
population. Short feed may set back the 
game increase or even chalk up a loss. 

Grazing on the National Forests should 
be permitted only on the basis of suf- 
ficient forage for both stock and game 
requirements in the shortest years. No 
increase should be made in stock permitted 
in any single year of extra good forage. 
Always—even in the leanest years—there 
should be enough forage left, after private 
stock is driven out, to feed the publicly 
owned game throughout the winter. 

No intelligent person who knows West- 
ern ranges would start out to run all 
sheep and cows off these forest ranges. 
The utilization of forage on these public 
properties is a legitimate one. But that 
use should not take precedence until prior- 
ity uses of high general-public value are 
in jeopardy. The insistent demand on the 
part of stock interests that they not only 
be allowed in these public properties, but 
that they be given a primary considera- 
tion, has often made this use detrimentally 
dominant in many forest areas. 


[; is no untruth to state that this graz- 
ing use of the forest has cheated thou- 
sands and thousands of outdoor people out 
of the chance to go on a big-game hunt in 
these publicly owned reserves. Cows and 
ewes should be allowed on these forest 
areas, but never to such an extent that 
lorests, watersheds and big-game_re- 
sources are damaged. At the present graz- 
ing level, damage in all three of these pub- 
lic property values is occurring. 

li we were able to strip down to facts, 
discarding all opinions and personal greed, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
Government, the nation, even the live- 
stock industry as a whole, certainly arms, 
ammuntion and outdoor equipment con- 
cerns, and as certainly the rancher-guides 
and local communities, will all be ahead 
if Ame ‘rican big game can be increased by 
decreasing live stock on the forests. 
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A logical place to start is on those game 
refuges. Reserve them entirely for game 
breeding and protection. From them will 
filter an overflow that will give plenty of 
hunting in other portions of the forest. 

At present, these state refuges are 
closed, by state law, to hunting. But the 
state has no control of forage within 
those areas. The United States Forest 
Service issues the permits which allow 
privately owned domestic stock to feed 
out the forage in these refuges. You need 
only to refer back to what happened when 
stock interests went after a 50 per cent 
cut in grazing fees to see what chance the 
Forest Service, unassisted, has to clean 
out such grazing on these game refuges, 
however much this might be desired. 

For the most part, this discussion has 
referred to Western National Forests. But 
these forests, especially the 25 or 30 mil- 
lion acres in the Rockies, Bighorns, Black 
Hills and their spurs, are reachable by 
plane, rail or auto from the mid-West. 
That old kid-day dream of a hunt in the 
Rockies might come true within a decade 








if the public game resources in these for- 


ests were fully developed. 

I wish also to call attention to the pro- 
gram of acquisition in Eastern mountains 
and to the project now under way to 
create some 20,000,000 acres of National 
Forests in Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota on old cut-over lands. The Eastern 
forests that are growing annually in size 
and importance and this fine mid-West 
forest project may give some of you a 
chance at real hunting just over in the 
next state or county. Remember, the for- 
ests were primarily established to insure 
future timber and to protect watersheds ; 
but remember also that game in them does 
not interfere with those primary purposes, 
while live stock grazed as at present threat- 
ens these fundamental reasons for creat- 
ing our National Forests. 


HERE will be no appreciable injury | 


to the Western live-stock industry if 
sufficient reduction is made in forest graz- 
ing to insure adequate game _ increase. 
There is a small percentage of all Western 
live stock on the forests ; they are on there 
only during three or four months in the 
summer, but in that time manage to take 
most of the available forage. Balance 
against that a reasonable estimate of the 
business that an adequate supply of big 
game in these forests would create. It 
would be downright good business to start 


a more thoroughgoing development of the | 


game resources in our National Forests. 

The ranges are already in possession 
of the public—160,000,000 acres. They are 
the same ranges that attracted foreign 
sportsmen thousands of miles when they 
were stocked. They have been converted 
too completely to cow and sheep pastures 
for game to prosper. But the conver- 
sion back can be accomplished reasonably, 
and in a manner not drastic. 

Whether or not these National Forests 
supply big-game hunting for all sports- 
men, as Theodore Rooseveit hoped, de- 
pends on the sportsmen themselves. The 
grazing of live stock on these lands is a 
private use of public resources ; manage- 
ment of big game in the same area is a 
public use * y public properties. 

When all is summed up, it may be more 
profitable, locally and nationally, 
game on National Forests a better break. 
Entrenched stock interests will perhaps 
oppose this. But at most, they control only 
a limited number of Congressmen and 
Senators ; and there are probably as many 
sportsmen in the West as there are stock- 


to give | 





men. Do we want our public forests to be | 


used as private pastures or do we want 
them to serve the sportsmen of the nation 
as public big-game hunting grounds? 
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HE fleas have gone to another cat. 
The poor cat has gone toa flea- 
less heaven where smelly pipes and 
devilish tobaccos are not admitted. 
Here’s a recipe for keeping kittens 
and your companions purring: Scrape 
the debris out of your briar, run a 
cleaner through it, get rid of tobacco 
too strong and odorous for this fragile 
world—and replace it with mild, fra- 
grant, considerate Sir Walter Raleigh. 
It’s a gentle blend of the choicest 
Kentucky Burley leaf. It’s well-aged, 
burns slowly, emits a mild and de- 
lightful aroma. Thus you and your 
pets will live happily together. Sir 
Walter Raleigh (strange as it may 
seem) costs only 15¢ a tin, wrapped 
fresh in heavy gold foil to keep it fresh. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. U-49. 
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Easy to Carry 
—Handy to Use 


Keen as a razor—shaped and tempered for out- 
door service, modeled to fit the hand with a sure, 
easy grip. Just the knife every sportsman needs. 
Comes complete with leather sheath. Price, $2.00. 
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MARBLES EQUIPMENT 
**For Every Hour in the Open’’ 


FREE! 


You willwantourfree 
32 -page booklet on 
Marble’s Outing 
Equipment, Hunting 
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CleaningImplements, 
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Marble’s Water- 
proof Match Box 
Ifas ring for attaching to 
chain or belt. Keeps 
matches always dry and 


Marble’s 
Coat Compass 
Fastens to coat or sleeve. 
Guaranteed accurate. No. 
182, with stationary dial 
ready for instant use. No. postpaid, $1.25. No. 082; 
181, price, 60c, with revolving dial, $1.50. 
Marble’s Products are sold by most good dealers or 


mailed postpaid on receipt of price. (A88) 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
Fs 525 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U.S. # 
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All achromatic lenses assure a 
wide bright field equalled only 
by the costliest scopes. 
| For almost any rifle, large or small bore 
Very easily mounted by anyone on most guns with- 


out drilling. 
$25 


Complete with the 3-30 Mount 
which is the World's Best 
Waterworks Road, Newport, Ky. 


W. R. Weaver, Inc. 
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tection for all weather. Give 75 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed Postpaid 
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THE FIGHTERS OF FIVE FINGERS 
(Continued from page 13) 


plete my first day’s salmon fishing, a 1634- 
pounder was hooked during the evening's 
fishing. He afforded me a treat seldom 
given to wet-fly salmon fishermen, I was 
told. He broke water on the strike. My 
fly was quite close to the canoe when 
suddenly from the depths sprang a silver 
silhouette; gracefully, with hardly a 
splash, he dove back in the direction of my 
fly. It seemed minutes before I felt his 
strike, but experience as a trout fisher- 
man had taught me well and I waited be- 
fore setting the hook. 

This fish was neither an acrobat nor 
a sprinter, but was what I termed a “shak- 
er,” known on the river as a “chugger.” 
Time and time again he sulked in the cur- 
rent, shaking his head and imparting that 
dreaded jerking motion to the rod. Salmon 
usually do this when lightly hooked, I 
was told, and the only thing to do to cor- 
rect it is to let up on the pull of the rod, 
and pray. It was one hour and fifteen 
minutes before we could net him, during 
which time he took us three-quarters of 
a mile down the river. 

After that I allowed I had had enough. 
It was then twilight, that glorious time 


| of the day when everything takes on such 
la soft hue. What a day of excitement, 





| 
| 








thrills and incidents—memories never to 
be forgotten! In my first day’s salmon fish- 
ing I had been bountifully rewarded with 
experiences for which some men wait in 
vain a whole lifetime. 

As we trudged our way back I turned 
for a last glimpse, for the day, of that 
great fresh-water artery which had at- 
tracted our quarry for so many years. 
Restigouche—Five Fingers of Indian 


| fame. It seemed as if I could distinguish 
| the spirit of the red man in the thin veil 


of mist rising from the water. Surely, he 
had treated me well. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SPORTSMAN 
(Continued from page 35) 


“Waal, that’s all but one. I may have 
missed her—there’s a lot of air around a 
flyin’ bird. Jest go on a little further. I 
thought she acted awful dead as she came 
down.” 

Sure enough, there was the bird “with 
its feet up to heaven and dead as a mack- 
erel,” as I have heard Bill say so many 
times. 

I repeated this operation in cover after 

cover during the rest of the day, and that 
man shot eleven birds without a miss. For 
a “nervous” person, that is pretty good 
work, especially in thick September foli- 
age. 
On the way home he thanked me for 
my help and wanted to pay me for my 
“trouble,” but I had been too honored to 
accept a fee for my services. 

As we walked on I was surprised to 
hear him say: “I wanted one more; I got 
an order for twelve. Well, if ye can’t get 
’em, ye can’t. Guess someone will have to 
eat salt pork.” 

Just think of going after twelve birds, 
in September, with a ten-year-old boy for 
a dog! 

That is how I became acquainted with 
Bill, and from this day grew a strong 
friendship, now ripened by years and the 
memory of our many hunts together. Often 
I go to his home, nine miles away, to hear 
him yarn about the days when he hunted 
for the market. Always there is the spirit 
of sport in his stories; all of his hunting 
and fishing has been for the pure love of 
it. The commercial side never enters into 
the talk. He had to have ammunition and 
tackle, but these were incidental to the 
sport itself. 
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In the days when selling birds and 
trout was lawful, Bill and his brother 
used to have a contract with some hotel 
in a neighboring city. This was always 
verbal, but just as binding as if written. 
It provided that the purchaser should 
handle all the birds Bill and his brother 
could get, take delivery at his house at 
intervals frequent enough to prevent spoil- 
ing, furnish ammunition, and pay a cer- 
tain sum in cash each week. They received 
credit for this game at the rate of 50 cents 
for partridges and $1 per dozen for wood- 
cock. Flickers were taken at the same 
rate per dozen and served by the hotel 
in place of woodcock. Trout were worth 
50 cents per pound and were called for 
every day, but paid for once a week. 

These prices were paid prior to 1890. A 
few years later these figures were doubled. 
Today bootleg game brings sums that are 
out of all proportion to its worth. I have 
heard of partridges selling from $5 a pair 
to $5 apiece, and trout as high as $2 per 
pound, 

Bill never kept track of his totals. Only 
one year can he recall the number of birds 
he sold. At the time of the final settling the 
hotel proprietor had remarked, “Well, 
boys, if you had killed two more, you 
would have had an even thousand.” 


HINK of 998 birds from the 15th of 

September to the 31st of January! Bill 
and his brother never hunted on Sunday, 
and it is a safe estimate that there were 20 
stormy days during these 4% months. 
That leaves a total of 122 hunting days. 
Bill estimated that they had killed only 
about 150 woodcock, as the smaller birds 
were not worth bothering with. There- 
fore, the average kill of partridges was 
nearly 7 a day, and I believe it would have 
been nearer 10 a day for a shorter length 
of time. 

This was not a bad income, for the 
average wage for labor was $1 and wood- 
chopping brought only 50 cents a cord. 
I shudder to think of the birds they could 
have killed with better guns and ammuni- 
tion. 

During the latter part of the bird sea- 
son and throughout the winter, Bill used 
to set deadfalls for mink, the only animal 
I have known him to trap. He tended these 
traps while he was hunting birds or foxes, 
and they were so carefully concealed that 
few men ever saw them. With mink and 
foxes worth from $5 to $10 each, his win- 
ter hunting was profitable. The fox pelts 
were good until the latter part of Febru- 
ary, but by that time the guard hairs be- 
came broken and the fur dull. In the case 
of mink, the pelts were prime until warm 
weather. With the advent of April he be- 
gan his trout fishing, which lasted until 
September Ist. 

As he said one time, “If you call all this 
work, I only get two weeks’ vacation, 
from September Ist to the 15th, jest long 
enough to let my toenails grow a little.” 

Once laws were passed prohibiting the 
sale of game and fish, it seemed that Bill 
would be out of a job and have to work 
as others did. It was not long before he 
was guiding. Three dollars a day was his 
fee when I first knew him, and he gave 
his man the birds he killed or enough to 
make a legal bag. If you killed your own 
limit, he kept his birds and held you in far 
higher respect. 

My brother and I have hunted with him 
many times, both as a guide and a com- 
panion. Some of these days are the bright- 
est in my memory, and others the weari- 
est. We used to threaten to put a ball and 
chain on him to slow down his awful 
speed. He could cover more ground than 
any man I ever saw. I feel perfectly safe 
in ‘saying that, alone or with his brother, 
he would average fifteen miles a day, and 
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I have known him to go 
a single fox hunt. 

One day, about 1900, we wanted to give 
a dinner, and we made Bill a special offer. 
It was that we would give him $10 if we 
got ten birds, but only the usual $3 if we 
failed. Bill was off like a shot, and most 
of the time that day we were either so 
winded we could not shoot or too tired. 
We killed one bird to his nine. 

The next time we made a very different 
proposition. It was that he should have 
$10 if we killed ten birds, and we were 
to give him credit for a missed bird which 
in his estimation he thought we should 
have killed. This only applied to birds he 
drove to us, not to birds we walked up. 
How he fed them to us! 

My brother was an exceptional shot, 
and still is, for that matter. I will admit 
to hitting 50 per cent of my shots. This 
brought results that were all that could 
be desired. Those were days any old par- 
tridge hunter would like to look back on, 
yet we never went with him more than 
once or twice a season. Our home grounds 
were also good then. 

For some time I kept track of Bill’s 
shots while he was with us. I recall eight 
hunts in six years. All of them were when 
he was guide and had to shoot our 
“leavin’s,” as he called them. These were 
at birds that did not fly to us or just 
clean cases of “wiping our eyes.” During 
these hunts he killed thirteen birds with 
fourteen shells—not a single miss! 

One day my brother raised a bird some 
distance in front of Bill, who was inside 
the woods on a road that ran to the out- 
side. Neither of them had a shot as the 
bird started, but Bill put his gun to his 
shoulder and began to swing as it flew 
down the edge, out of sight. When his gun 

came to the opening, he fired, and the bird 
flew into the shot. That is one of the most 
spectacular shots he ever made, but he 
has done it several times. I have never 
shot a bird that way. 

We were good friends. Once in a while 
a hunter would disappoint him, and then 
he would call me on the phone. “Hey, boy, 
do you and your little brother (he is thir- 
teen years my senior) want to hunt for 
fun today? I can come down or you up. 
It won't cost you a cent.” 

We always “went up,” 
want that man in our birds. This was a 
case of every man for himself, and such 
shooting! Once my brother “wiped his 
eye,” and I thought Bill would cry. This 
was really due to a new gun. 


ILL was the darnedest man to swap 

guns I have ever seen—once a week or 
once a month. He never had the same one 
long. Talk about a gun fitting a man! 
Here is a man who fits any gun. I have 
seen him beat a man at the traps, swap 
guns and do it again. When he was about 
seventy, he shot three strings of twenty- 
five targets for a seventy-two; the other 
three were dusted. I have seen him do as 
well with three different guns—‘“jest try- 
in’ ’em out.” 

He is a scarred veteran now. One foot 
is minus some toes, a part of his right 
arm is gone, and his back is sprinkled with 
shot that have been there for years—all 
due to the carelessness that comes with 
long use of firearms. 

When he was taken to the hospital at 
the time of his arm accident, he was told 
that he would have to submit to an ampu- 
tation. 

“That means that you want to cut it 
off?” he asked. 


twenty-two on 


for we did not 


“Yes,” he was told. 
“Well, you can’t do I'd rather die 
hrst. What's a one-armed hunter good 


for? 


He fought the entire staff and was so 
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suspicious of their motives that he would 
not take an anaesthetic while his arm was 
being dressed. What he suffered no one 
knows, but he saved his arm. 

It is all a joke now, just like all the rest 
of his mishaps. Even when he almost 
killed his brother, he had to joke. Let him 
tell it. 

“The day I pricked Art a bird was flyin’ 
low, and I had to swing awful quick to 
get a shot at it. He hadn’t ought to have 
been where he was. I told him where to 
go and supposed he was thar. Anyway, I 
shot, and then I heard a devilish yell, and 
there was Arty, only about ten rods away 
a-wallerin’ on the ground. I see I had hit 
him; so I picked up the bird and walked 
over to where he was layin’, and I says, 
‘Did I hit ye?’ He sort of wiggled and 
grunted. Then I says to him, ‘Are ye suf- 
ferin’?’ and he looked at me and says, 
‘You're d— right!’ and grunts again. I 
see he wasn’t bleedin’ none, and I says 
to him, ‘Are ye sufferin’ enough so’s I 
better give ye the other barrel?’ Gosh, 
ye should have seen him get up then! I 


thought he was goin’ to shoot me. Guess | 
he would have if I hadn’t been so close. | 


“No, he wasn’t hurt bad—kind of wind- 
ed; only had about a dozen No. 6’s in his 
back. Got ’em yet, but he’s forgot about 
it by now. We picked some out with a pin, 
but most of them were too deep to get at; 
so we left ’em.” 


NE time I asked Bill what had been 
his best bag for a single day. I knew 
he had done some awful execution. He 


laughed. “Oh, I never kept no track; 
guess that twenty-eight was about the 
best. It was funny that day. I had Chet 


drivin’ for me, and down Bone Lane he 
got into a bunch. They come across nice, 


in ones and twos. I was ‘most smothered 
with the feathers, but I got all eleven 
of them. They all fell in one place; I guess 


that a horse blanket would have covered 
the lot. I’ve done that once before, but I 
never got a dozen. I guess I could have 
if the birds hadn't give out. In them days 
we used to get bunches of them in the fall. 
It was jest a case of findin’ ’em and hittin’ 
’em.” 

One evening we were returning from a 
day’s hunt. The sun was almost down, and 
the moon was just showing over the hill to 
the east. We had nine birds between us, 
and the day seemed to be done. 

Bill was quiet as we trudged along. 
Finally he halted. “Say, boys, down in 
them alders there’s a bird. If I could make 
it fly into the moon, I think I could see 
it and get a shot. Wait here. I’m goin’ to 
try.’ 

We laughed at him as he scuttled off. 
Presently there was the roar of wings, a 
pause and then a shot. We listened. There 
was a faint thud of a falling body. 

“That's ten!” shouted Bill. 

I have never heard him brag about him- 
self, his gun or his hound. He hated to 
hear others boast. 

One day a friend sent a stranger out 
from the city to hunt with him, and the 
first thing the 
good a shot he was. 
ward: “Thinks I, you ain’t as good as ye 
tell, or ye wouldn't be tellin’-—you'd be 
showin’—but if you be, why go shoot the 
birds. I'll feed ’em to ye.” 

All that day he drove bird after bird 
to that man, who could not hit a thing. 
Every shot oY had he deliberately 
missed. “Gosh, I missed seven birds that 
day—more than all last year,” he chuckled. 

These are a few pages from this man’s 
life of many years in the woods and along 
the brooks. A quiet, honest friend and one 
of the finest sportsmen with whom I have 
ever hunted or fished. 

( To be cone lude d) 
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OLD BAR-SIDES 
By Roy Beckett 


ALK to the average, run-of-mine 

Ohio Valley angler about muska- 

longe in what La Salle called The 

Beautiful River, and he will look at 
you with a pitying smile. Muskalonge—he 
will tell you—do not occur in the Ohio 
River. If you want muskies, you must go 
to the northern lakes. 

And, in a sense, he is right. Esox mas- 
quinongy, the gray wolf of the border 
waters—that particular musky does not 
occur in the Ohio. Yet, the angler who 
casts the long, lily-padded eddys of Kinni- 
kinnik and the headwaters of the Ken- 
tucky tributaries, armed with a long cane 
pole, hawser line and 6/0 hook impaling 
a ten-inch sucker and who goes afield to 
“ketch himse’f a jack-feesh,” is fishing for 
nothing more or less than our old friend, 
Esox ohiensis, the barred Chautauqua 
muskalonge. 

You may never have heard of him, but 
he is no newcomer for all of that—this 
dark olive-green thunderbolt with his 
twenty or more indistinct 
vertical side bars which fade 
into broad blotches and merge 
imperceptibly with the brassy 
green of his underside. Liter- 
ally, to the manner born, the 
Ohio has been his bailiwick 
since long before the last Ice 
Age, for, aside from the pipe- 
stem gars and the armor- 
plated sturgeon, he is one of 
the most primitive types in 
the entire basin. The ichthy- 
ologist, Rafinesque, comment- 
ed on his presence over one 
hundred years ago and set 
him down as “one of the best 
food fishes in the river”—an 
opinion in which those who 
have eaten his flaky, salmon- 
like flesh heartily concur. 

In this respect he stands 
about midway between the 
toothsome wall-eyed pike— 
loc ally dubbed a jac k salmon 
—and the gamy black bass. 
But enough of that. Those 
who are interested in fish 
merely for the eating can 
supply their wants at the near- 
est market, while we proceed 
to more important matters— 
namely, a consideration of old 
bar-sides as a game fish and 
the methods whereby he may 
be ethically taken. 

Let it be said, first of all, 
that Esoxr ohiensis is not 
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plentiful. Those who specialize in angling 
for him consider themselves fortunate to 
land two or three good specimens in a 
season, which is to say fish ranging from 
eight to fifteen pounds. 

This scarcity may be attributed to two 
causes. First, old bar-sides is probably the 
most voracious feeder in the whole basin. 
[hose who have observed the scamp’s 
ability as a two-fisted eater swear he de- 
vours the equivalent of his own weight 
every twenty-four hours. Furthermore, his 
propagation and rearing are one of the 
toughest nuts that the hatchery men have 
ever attempted to crack. Merely to touch 
on the difficulties involved would make an 
article in itself. Therefore, one does not 
expect to find him at every turn in the 
river. Nevertheless, one of two things is 
quite apparent. Either more people are 


White water below dams is a favorite musky haunt. Here are some 
fishermen at the Beverly, Ohio, Dam in the Muskingum River 








successfully angling for this species, or 
else the fish are definitely on the increase, 
because each year old bar-sides moves 
nearer the center of the angling picture. 

To submit a case in point: In the spring 
of last year, two beautiful specimens were 
taken off the Coney Island Dyke which is 
in the Ohio, immediately below Dam 30, 
and practically within the Cincinnati har- 
bor. These fish were splendid young adults 
weighing between eight and twelve pounds 
and were taken in the hoop net of a com- 
mercial fisherman who had no notion of 
what he had captured. To test a theory 
that this fish is practically an unknown 
quantity to the average Ohio Valley an- 
gler, one of these specimens was exhibited 
to some half a dozen better-than-average 
disciples of Ike Walton who registered 
almost that many different conjectures as 
to what manner of fish it was. 

One thing that has possibly led to the 
more frequent capture of these fish in later 
years has been the completion of a series 
of dams designed to produce a year-round 
nine-foot stage in the Ohio. It may be that 
this has led to the concentration of this 
species at these points, for bar-sides is a 
lover of white water and, if 
present at all, is apt to be just 
below the wickets of one of 
these dams. Here they doubt- 
less feast upon the disabled 
fish caught in the resistless 
rush of the traps. 


A’ any rate, .those who 
angle for the Ohio musky 
in the main river contend this 
is the best place to look for 
him. The most favorable time 
of year seems to be in the 
late fall or early winter, after 
there has been at least one 
killing frost. 

Dr. Charles Lytle of Park- 
ersburg, West Virginia, prob- 
ably one of the most success- 
ful musky fishermen in the 
Ohio basin, gives us his meth- 
od. Says Dr. Lytle: “I like 
to go aiter them on a day 
when the river is fairly clear 
and there is a threat of snow 
in the air, with probably a 
few occasional _ scattering 
flakes. Picking the white 
water below the dams, I tie 
on a big red-and-white plug 
of the jointed wabbler type. 
I like this better than live 
bait, for with it the musky 
strikes immediately, whereas 
with live bait he may toy 
with it for an hour before de- 
ciding to gorge and, unless 
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he gorges, there is little or no chance of 
setting the hook. It is very rarely that one 
of these fish is hooked in the roof of the 
mouth and landed, except on artificial bait, 
as it is practically impossible to set a single 
hook hard enough in the dense bony tissue 
of the upper jaw to make it hold.” 

Once hooked, ola bar-sides puts up a 
battle royal. He lacks the finesse and 





é/ . y 
fn old grand-daddy of a musky. Look for 
this kind around the drift piles 


strategy of the bass, but he more than 
makes up for it in brute strength and bull 
dog tenacity. Sometimes he strikes and 


takes it on the run. At others, he simply 


-sulks, giving no indication of his presence, 


save a dead pull. Casting a wabbling spoon 
last fall in Kinnikinnick Creek, an angler 
caught his bait on some sort of under- 
water obstruction. Having a thirty-pound 
test line, he deposited the rod in the bot- 
tom of the boat and proceeded to draw the 
craft over to the supposed log by pulling 
in line, hand-over-hand. When about five 
feet away, the “obstruction” suddenly 
came to life and a perfect whale of a 
musky did a double flip-flop, to throw the 
bait and vanish for parts unknown. The 
angler’s comment upon this development 
was neither polite nor printable, hence it 
is purposely omitted from this narrative. 

li you want to fish with live bait, the 
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proper thing is a good healthy sucker 
around eight or ten inches long. Let him | 
trail down through the white water below 
a dam. When you get a strike, 
of time. In fact, you could almost eat your 
lunch and smoke a cigar. Old river men 


say bar-sides completely scales his prey 
before swallowing it. At any rate, he is 
not apt to do anything for the first ten 


minutes, except swim around 
minnow in his mouth and he might —— 
even a full hour to this pastime. Inciden- 
tally, 
manner, chewing up one minnow 
other and, in the end, depart, giving 
the laugh. All in all, therefore, you will 
probably find artificial bait the most satis- 
factory and it is the consensus of opinion 
that the big wabbling plug are the best. 

Now. just a suggestion in the event that 
you go fooling around below these Ohio 
River dams. Watch your step! It’s some- 
thing more than a safe bet to wear a good 
life-preserver, Once your boat gets caught 
in the backwash of a trap or is drawn 
under the wickets, you are in a tight spot 


and no mistake. Some get out alive and 
some do not—at least four having been 
drowned in this manner at the aforemen- 


tioned Dam 36 a year ago this summer. 


S° much for bar-sides in the big river 
itself. Now, in the tributaries, you have 
another condition altogether. Devote your 
attention to the dee Pp spring-fed holes. You 
may cast over these or troll through them 
at your pleasure, though casting is prefer- 
able. Where an abundant growth of lily 
pads lies adjacent to deep Wi iter isa pa? 
place, but a better one is where some old 
tree or piece of he: ivy drift has lodged, 
with one end wedged in the bottom and 
the other rising to catch and hold an abatis 
of lesser debris. Smaller muskies, up to 
twenty-five inches, may be taken any- 
where, but the real old iron-jawed grand- 
daddies are apt to be loitering around just 
such drift piles. If you tie into one of these 
—even if you don't land him—you have 
something to talk about for years to come. 

What tributaries are best for them? 
Generally speaking, streams that run out 
where sandstone formations 
predominate. For some unknown 
bar-sides is not often taken in limestone 
water. The best way is to make local in- 
quiry, only don’t, under any circumstances, 
ask about muskalonge. They will tell you 
they never heard of them. Ask about pike, | 
salmon-pike, white pike, jack, jack-fish, | 
white pickerel, blue pickerel or, better 
still, describe the fish, because old bar-sides 
has more monikers than a confidence man. 

Then, when you have found him, re- 
member another characte ristic. They go in 
pairs. If there is one, another is likely to 
be there and both will be about the same 
size. So, if you land one, 
There’s probably another to be had 
patient. 


of sections 


once. 
if you are sufficiently 


BULLDOG BLUES—AND OTHERS 
By Seth Briggs 


ETWEEN Cape Cod, Massachusetts, 

and Chesapeake Bay, Maryland, the 
bluefish occupies very much the same posi- 
tion among salt-water fishermen as does 
the black bass among fresh-water anglers. 
He is certainly one of the gamiest scrap- 
pers that ever wore a fin. On that score 
here seems to be no argument whatever. 
\mong fish of approximately the same 
size, the only one that might be compared 
to the bluefish is the bonefish. However, 
since comparisons are almost always odi- 
ous, we will say nothing further anent the 
blue’s scrappiness, beyond the fact that his 
sobriquets, “blue bullet” and “bulldog of 
the sea” have been well earned. 


Almost any day in late summer or early 


fall will find plenty of bluefish off our 
\tlantic Seaboard, between Cape Cod and 
Chesapeake. Off the New Jersey coast, 
for instance, the fish begin to arrive as 
early as May or the beginning of June, but 
they do not become really plentiful, as a 
rule, until the early part or middle of 
July. Even at that time, they are well off 
shore, feeding on the enormous schools of 
menhaden, or moss-bunkers, 
up and down the Atlantic Coast, from 
Nova Scotia to the West Indies. It is not 
until August that the fish begin to work 
in toward shore, following the schools of 
mullet, so that they may be taken by 
means of surf casting. 

Just what determines the time of arrival 


take plenty | 


don’t move on at | 


| 
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he may empty your bait kettle in this | 
alter an- | 
you 


reason, | 
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PFLUEGER 


Pronounced ‘‘Flew-ger’’ 


SUPREME 
REEL 





Incomparable! 


Among all anglers—first choice in 
lightness, smooth silky action, line 
capacity and dependability. 


Pflueger 
SUMMIT 


Jeweled 
Level Wind 
Anti-Back-Lash 


$10.00 





Pflueger 


AKRON 


Jeweled 
Level Wind 
Anti-Back-Lash 


No. 1893—60 yd. 
$5.00 

No. 1894—80 yd. 
$6.00 





Reel prices subject to excise tax. 


OUTSTANDING LEADERS 


The world’s leading sportsmen select Pflueger Fish- 
ing Tackle no matter where they go fishing. Pflueger 
makes Reels and Lures for catching fresh water 
and salt water game fish of all species. Bait casting 
reels from $1.60 to $25.00. Fly 
reels from $2.00 to $8.00. Salt 
Water Reels from $2.25 to $100. 


Fishing Guide and Pocket 
Catalog FREE 

Tells what you want to know 

about fish and fishing—also gives 

you a complete catalog of the 

latest leaders in Pflueger Tackle. 

Mail the coupon. 

=e rt Se eee 
IRA E. A. PFLUEGER, President 

The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. FS9, Akron, O. 

=-=—« Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger 

Pocket Catalog No, 154. 
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Another 


Favorite 
"IMPROVED 


BASS-BUG SPINNER No.700 


Blades made from heavy, 
resilient PYRA- SHELL 
and finished in per 

colors that cannot chip. 
Mounted on rust-proof 
piano wire shank with slid- 
ing spring fastener. Best 
quality hooks and swivels. 





When properly baited, a 
proven game fish killer for 
either casting or trolling. 


The BILL DEWITT Line 
covers a complete assort- 
ment of baits for casting 
and trolling including the 
well-known NATURAL 
MINNOW. All made from 
PYRA-SHELL, the latest 
development in lure manu- 
facture. 


Write for 
Catalog No. 5 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct 


Britt DEWitTr Barts Div. 
Shoe Form Co. Inc. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 


NEW WICKLESS 
4 LANTERN 








aoe BY EVERY 


TSMAN 
300C ANDL yt POWERofbril- 
liant white light turns night 
into day. An ideal light for 
every hunter, fisherman or camp- 
er. Handy, portable, absolute- 
ly safe. Large Reflector Type 
Canopy. FULL CHROMIUM 
PLATE makes it proof against 
rust or tarnish. Instant light- 
ing, simple, easy to operate 
Burns 96 per cent air and only 
4 per cent fuel. The perfect 
outdoor light. Buy direct from 
factory and save one half. 
HOME TRIAL—Write today 
for full details—30 day trial of 
fer, and how to get yours FREE. 
THE wy to 


MFG. CO. 
419 Lamp Bidg., Akron, Ohio 











QUALITY KAYAKS 


at New Low Prices 
Fast, sporty, rugged, practical, perfectly engineered, 
best materials, seaworthy, safe, 15 lbs., easily carried, 
embled at ho yme in few hours, complete instructions. 
& ft. Kayak Kit, $7.00. F.O.B. C_O_D. Other models. 
Plans only, $1 per model. Descriptive Folder, 
FELLOWCRAFTERS, INC. 


Dept. D. 18 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


* DELIGHT * 
FISH ROD CASE 




















FREE—literature and special on-approval offer. 
Valuable rods made easy to carry and pro- 
tected against breakage, theft, weather and care- 
lessness by Delight Fish Rod Case. Distinction 
in appearance at reasonable cost. Made from 
super alloy of aluminum, fibre cord wound, with 
locking top. Write today. 


TURNER BROTHERS, WELLINGTON, O. 





FOR FISHING TACKLE 


Salt or fresh water rods, reels, or lures can't rust 
when this famous protection is applied after use. 
Get it at Sports Stores—or generous sample 10c from 
McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
1226 tith Street, S. E., Washington, D. C. 
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of blues off New Jersey, let us say, is still 
somewhat of a moot question. One's first 
guess would be that the goings and com- 
| ings of these fish are controlled by the 
| schools of menhaden which comprise the 
| blue’ s principal food supply. If this is the 
|} whole answer to our problem, however, 
why aren't bluefish more plentiful off the 
| coast of Maine, where menhaden are also 
abundant in season? It looks, then, as 
though temperature had a lot to do with it, 
too. I think it has. Bluefish like fairly 
warm water. They seem to stay out of 
waters registering less than 40 degrees, en- 
tirely, and they like it best where tempera- 
| tures of between 55 and 70 degrees prevail. 


ROM July until early October, south- 
ern New Jersey is a bluefisherman’s 
| paradise. Barnegat, Beach Haven, New 
| Inlet, Brigantine, Ocean City, Atlantic 
City ——what memories those names suggest 
to the bluefish angler! Blue skies, salt 
marshes and flocks of screaming, wheeling 
gulls that tell us where the fishing grounds 
| are. Wherever the gulls are, that’s usually 
| where the bluefish are, too. The gulls feed 
on the schools of menhaden and other 
small surface fishes—and so do the blues. 
At all of the above places, comfortable 
and reasonable accommodations may be 
secured at hotels and boarding houses and, 
in certain cases, at some of the surf-fishing 
|clubs. Many fishermen, who take their 
| families with them, rent bungalows along 
the shore by the week, or pitch their tents 
among the sand dunes. For those who en- 
joy the tang of salt air now and then— 
and who dvesn’t?—there is nothing like 
gypsying on a beach for a week or two. 
On the other hand, there are wives and 
| daughters of fishermen who don’t care 
|} about “roughing it,” but who are fond of 
the seashore. For families who are so con- 
| stituted, Atlantic City is one of the finest 
| places in the world. The fishing off and in 
| the immediate vicinity of this great resort 
—whether its bluefish, tuna, marlin or 
| channel bass—is just as good as it is any- 
where else. And there’s everything in the 
way of comfort and diversion for those 
who cannot live without them. In other 
words, if she just won't fish, merely say to 
her: “All right, old dear, you just go right 
ahead and have yourself shoved along the 
boardwalk. I'm going to catch myself a 
few blues and in that way we'll both have 
a good time.” 

Early in the season, that is from the 
time the bluefish first make their appear- 
| ance until August, the fishing is done off- 
| shore, from boats. One of the most popular 
methods is chumming and baiting with 
menhaden. The menhaden are ground up 








When the schools of mxalles come in, blues 
can be taken by means of surf casting 





| by the bucketful, in a meat-chopper, and 
| the chum scattered by the spoontul on the 
\tide run. Thus a wide slick is formed, 
along which the blue bullets run to its 
source. In the meantime, a 7/0 O’Shaugh- 
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nessy or Limerick hook, with piano- or 
aeroplane-wire snell, has been baited with 
a 3- or 4-inch strip of mossbunker, dropped 
into the slick and allowed to drift out. The 
line should not be weighted, since bluefish, 
almost invariably, feed on or near the sur- 
face. 

Once more I want to make the plea to 
not use a heavy rod in this sort of fishing 
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Where the gulls are feeding on the schools 
of small surface fish, that’s usually where 
the blues are, too 


It is not only totally unnecessary, but an 
insult to a fine game fish. Every time I see 
someone fishing for blues with a 10- or 
12-ounce tip, I commence to feel sick. Such 
heavy rods are being used now on tarpon 
and sailfish and even on marlin, broadbill 
and tuna. 

For bluefish, I'm especially partial to 
the 3-6 rod—a one-piece rod with detach- 
able butt, the rod weighing six ounces and 
aneasuring six feet overall. It is supposed, 





Men of the outdoors have died in 
the face of a thousand crises. Others 
have lived to tell the story. If you 
are among the latter, read page 1 











also, to be used with 6-thread line, but a 
9-thread is more practical for bluefishing. 

lor those who feel a bit squeamish about 
using such a light rod, the so-called 6-9 
rod can be recommended. It is of the same 
type as the 3-6, being 6 feet overall, but 
the tip, alone, weighs 6 ounces and is in- 
tended to be used with 9-thread line. A 
light two-piece boat rod may also be used. 

In any case, a good double-action salt- 
water reel that will hold a couple of hun- 
dred yards of 9-thread line will do the 
trick. ‘The line, of course, should be a 
twisted Cuttyhunk. 

Trolling is another very popular method 
of taking bluefish. Any of the rods men- 
tioned above is satisfactory, but the 6-9 
would be my first choice. The same reel 
and line are also i in order. 

I think it is safe to say that, within re- 
cent years, the Japanese feather baits have 
proved the most popular trolling lure for 
bluefish. They certainly are wonders. The 
good old block-tin squids are doing their 
duty, too—such as the Belmar and the 
Diamond. I like the former, because, being 
flat, they ride on an even keel. 

The usual bluefish trolling speed is 5 to 
8 miles per hour. 

To those fresh-water fishermen who 
would like to try their hand at catching 
bluefish, I suggest that they use their regu- 
lar bait-casting equipment—if they are 
looking for a real thrill. Such tackle is en- 
tirely practicable, if properly handled, and 
makes bluefishing one of the grandest 
sports in the world. Some of you will re- 
call C. B. Miller’s article, “F ‘ly Casting for 
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Bluefish”, which appeared in the July 
issue. The author used a 514-ounce fly rod. 
In all types of angling for bluefish, don’t 
forget your wire snells and leaders. They 
are absolutely essential when used around 
those “animated chopping machines” 
bluefish have frequently been called. 

As previously mentioned, from August 
until early October, as a rule, the blues 
work inshore, to feed on mullet. At this 
time they may be taken on regulation surf- 
casting equipment. And what a grand sport 
that is! Then the big fellows—10- and 12- 
pounders—are sometimes caught. 

The block-tin squids are perhaps the 
most popular surf-casting lures—the dou- 
ble-hooked Belmar being a prime favorite. 
The usual method is to drop the lure at the 
edge of a school of blues and with the rod 
held high, reel in rapidly. The actual speed 
at which to retrieve the lure depends some- 
what upon the condition of the water. In 
comparatively quiet water, the fish feed 
nearer the surface than they would in 
rough water, which means you have to re- 
trieve the lure more rapidly. 

Where blues are found, there, too, one 
will often find another spectacular fellow 
—the bonito. Only rarely, however, are 
they ever seen inshore. They like the deep 
ridges fifteen, or even more, miles off- 
shore. And while fishing for blues and 
bonito out there, don’t be surprised if you 
hook into some old war-horse of a tuna 
weighing 400 or 500 pounds. It has been 
done. Of course, if that should happen, it 
might be just too bad for a 3-6 or even a 
6-9 rod and certainly for a 9-thread line. 
You'll have to decide on whether you want 
to go fishing for tuna or for bluefish and 
bonito and choose yeur tackle accordingly. 
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How the celluloid tag is inserted in the body cavity. Upper left shows both sides 

Superintendent of Diversion Lake (Texas) 

hatchery, preparing to tag a 9-inch bass. Upper right demonstrates how and where 
the incision is made. Lower right shows the tag being inserted 


of the tag. Lower left, D. C. Harper, 


And then, too, regardless of what you go 
aiter, the fact that you never know what 
you are likely to hook into is one of the 
very charms of ocean fishing—whether off- 
shore or inshore. 

Then we must not forget that fine war- 
rior, the channel bass. A 55-pounder was 
caught only recently, off Beach Haven. 
rhat’s a channel bass—and don’t let any- 
one tell you differently! At 
beaches from Point Pleasant, New Jersey, 


scores of 


to Ocracoke, North Carolina, many hun- 
dreds of channel bass are taken by surf- 
fishermen from April until November. 

Weakfish and croakers, too, are found 
at many points along the Jersey coast, as | 
well as striped bass, black drum and 
sharks. A salt-water angler’s paradise on 
the very doorstep of our New England and 
Middle Atlantic States! 

In closing, I just want to say a word 
about Montauk Point, situated on the very 
tip of Long Island. I’m going to write a 
separate article some time about those 
waters, but I just want to state in the 
meantime that here are probably the great- | 
est big-game fishing waters on the North 
American Continent. Catalina, California, 
has been going down the last few years, 
except for marlin fishing, but the tuna, 
broadbill and marlin possibilities in Mon- 
tauk waters have been almost untouched. 
Barely the surface has been scratched. | 
Unless I miss my guess, it’s going to be | 
the Mecca for American big-game fisher- | 
men of the future. | 


TAGGING THE LARGE-MOUTH | 
BASS 


By Henry C. Fulcher 


ROM the cold-water streams and | 

ponds of Connecticut, a system of tag- 
ging fish has traveled down to the plains 
of Texas, to find use in a study of the 
habits, rate of growth and range of the 
large-mouth black bass. 

The tag being used in the Lone Star 
State’s first experiment in fish tagging is 
the body-cavity or belly strip of celluloid | 
developed by R. A. Nesbit, assistant | 
aquatic biologist of the United States Bu- 





reau of Fisheries, and successfully adopted 
by the Connecticut Board of Fisheries and 
Game in the tagging of 13,000 trout, early 
in 1933. 
The body-cavity tag, as its name in- | 
dicates, is carried inside the body of the 
fish. Its chief advantages are that it allows 
the tagging of small as well as large fish, 
there is practically no mortality due to 
the operation, and the tag produces no 
infection or irritation, as in the case | 














is your best bottle 


@ Good old Absorbine Jr. is a great 
pal, when you’re miles from no- 
where and something happens on 
a fishing trip. 

Whether it’s a fish-hook in your 
finger, a bug bite on your elbow or 
an ankle painfully strained—the re- 
lieving, antiseptic benefits of this 
soothing preparation come to your 
rescue in a jiffy. 

Look at the many uses for Absorb- 
ine Jr. listed below—it’s the one- 
bottle medicine-chest famous for 
forty years. Next time you pack up 
for any kind of outing, remember 
to toss in a bottle. Absorbine Jr. is 
sold at all drug stores, $1.25. W. F. 
Young, Inc., 317 Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. In Canada: 
Lyman Building, Montreal. 





ABSORBINE JR. 


the one-bottle medicine-chest 
for treating: 

Insect bites 

Poison Ivy 


Sore, stiff muscles 
Strains, sprains 


Bruises “Athlete’s Foot” 
Cuts Tired feet 
Sunburn Toothaches 


Simple burns, scalds Simple headaches 


Directions with every bottle 











ABSORBINE SR. 


Used by thousands for “’Athlete’s Foot” 














Give a Party! 


NVITE six or a dozen of your 

shooting and fishing “pals” in for 
an evening, and show them four or 
five of these great Field & Stream 
movies: they’ll be talking about them 
for the next six months. There are no 
pictures as good obtainable anywhere 
else. You can easily borrow a home 
projector if you don’t already own one. 





QUAIL HUNTING IN THE 
HOME OF MARY MONTROSE 


Made recently in North Carolina on one 
of the finest shooting estates in America, 
by Mr. William Ziegler, Jr. and Mr. E. F. 
Warner, publisher of Field & Stream... 
shooting over some of the finest candidates 
for the Field Trial Championship. A genu- 
ine thrill for every lover of gun dogs. 

In 16 mm. “home movie” size. In 2 reels, 
running time about 25 minutes. Rented for 
oné evening for only $3.00—less than the 
price of one theatre ticket. 
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THE BIGGEST BEARS ON 
EARTH. The result of 6 months of 


dangerous work, this is the finest and 
most thrilling picture ever made of the 
Great Alaska Brown Bear, which some- 
times exceeds 11 ft. length and 1600 lbs. 
weight. Close-up “shots” that will take 
your breath away. 16 mm. Rental $2.50 for 
one evening. 


KENAI MOOSE. The Kenai Penin- 
sula in Alaska is the greatest moose coun- 
try on earth. This picture, made in the 
heart of it, brings you wonderful close-up 
studies of some of the most majestic an- 
imals ever photographed. A truly great 
picture. 16 mm. Rental $2.50 for one eve- 
ning. 
21 MORE IN 16 MM. 


FIELD & STREAM Motion Pictures of 
Hunting and Fishing are the finest of their 
kind ever made. 24 subjects covering as 
many different kinds of shooting and fish- 
ing, all in the 16 mm. size; 22 subjects are 
available in standard 35 mm. (professional) 
size; all are the finest entertainment that 
can be had by any club of sportsmen. 

They can be rented either for cash or on 
terms that make them cost the Club's 
treasury nothing. 

Write for complete information 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y- 
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various types of external tags. Acting 
Commissioner Chas. E. Jackson of the 
Federal bureau suggested the use of the 
body-cavity tag in Texas and the results 
of the experiment are being watched with 
some interest by the Bureau, since the 
Texas campaign marks the first extensive 
use of the tag on black bass. 

The Texas program is somewhat un- 
usual, not only in the type of tag used, 
but in the fact that all funds for the ex- 
periment were subscribed by anglers of 
North Texas. Furthermore, the success 
of the experiment depends on the coopera- 


| tion of these anglers with the state hatch- 





A 31\%-pound rainbow trout from the 
Jordan River of Michigan—probably a 
world’s record. But the fellow who took 
it is thinking it over in jail, because he 
speared the fish illegally 


ery located at Diversion Lake, near 
Wichita Falls. 

The North Texas section has long been 
one of the most active in the state in con- 
servation work and has steadily increased 
the = mber of bass-rearing ponds. There 
has been a desire, however, on the part 
of D. C. Harper, superintendent of the 
Diversion Lake hatchery, for more definite 
information on the results of the exten- 
sive restocking of lakes and ponds than 
is provided by anglers’ reports that “fish- 
ing is good” or that “fishing is poor.” No 
funds for tagging were available from the 
state commission, so Superintendent Harp- 
er made his appeal to the fishermen. 
Funds for the purchase of 4,200 tags were 
promptly subscribed, with the specifica- 
tion by contributors that the tagged fish 
be released in the waters of North Texas. 
After preliminary experiments at the 
hatchery proved the belly tag suitable for 


bass, Superintendent Harper “operated” 


| on some 4,000 fingerling bass as they were 


distributed from the rearing ponds of that 
section in the fall of 1933. 

The body-cavity tag is a thin strip of 
red celluloid, a little more than an inch 
long and a quarter of an inch wide. Each 
tag bears a serial number and a request 
that it be returned to the Diversion Lake 
hatchery, with information about when 
and where the fish bearing it was caught 
and how much the fish weighed. No re- 
ward is offered for the return of the tag, 
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as in some states, but the angler has been 
promised a report from the hatchery giv- 
ing all information about the fish at the 
time of its release. 

If nothing else, the angler and Super- 
intendent Harper will learn just how long 
it takes a fingerling bass to grow large 
enough to become the fit subject of a fish 
story. 

A comparatively simple operation places 
the tag inside the body of the fish. A sharp 
knife is used to make a small incision just 
a little ahead of and above the anus. 
Through this opening is slipped the strip 
of celluloid, The wound closes and heals 
and the tag is enclosed in the body until 
the fish is caught and the tag revealed in 
cleaning, 

While the recovery of any great num- 
ber of these celluloid strips is not expected 
for at least a year, the return of the first 
tag revealed a perhaps not uncommon lit- 
tle drama of the fish world. Tag No. 564 
was inserted in a nine-inch bass and the 
fish subsequently released in Lake Eddle- 
man at Graham, Texas. Five days later, 
Superintendent Harper received Tag No. 
564 from a Graham angler who had re- 
moved it from a bass eighteen inches long 
and weighing three pounds and eleven 
ounces ! 

“I have heard some very tall fish stories, 
indeed,” said the angler, “but never before 
anything like a fingerling bass growing 
more than three pounds in less than a 
week’s time.” The fisherman then added 
the information that, in addition to the 
tag, he had taken from the belly of his 
eighteen- inch bass the head and backbone 
of the nine-inch bass which had _ been 
tagged originally. 

Which ought to give the bass fisherman 
some idea of old J. salmoides’ appetite 
and capacity. 


FLOUNDER CHANGES SPOTS 


ECENT experiments made with 

flounders in a Naples (Italy) aqua- 
rium showed that these fish can make 
themselves inconspicuous against almost 
any background and, unlike the leopard, 
are able to change their spots whenever 
they please. Not only were these particu- 
lar flounders capable of adapting them- 
selves to the color of the background, but 
to the texture and pattern as well. They 
assumed a very dark shade upon a black 
bottom and a very pale one on a white 
bottom. They took on one pattern for a 
sandy bottom, another for one of fine grav- 
el and still a third when the bottom con- 
sisted of small stones. Variously painted 


strips of glass were prepared and laid 
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A flounder undergoing the polka-dot test 


down for the fish to practice upon. Some 
were done in draught-board pattern and 
others in which polka-dots formed the 
background. The fish did remarkably well, 
considering that some of the patterns were 
previously unknown in their little circle of 
life. Their splotches of black, white, gray 
and brown approximated the pattern so 
closely that very careful study was often 
necessary in order to trace the exact out- 
line of the fish. 

It was also proved that the flounder has 
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individuality which, in some cases, at least, 
is capable of cultivation. Some of the fish- 
es had much greater powers of adapta- 
tion than others. Certain of them ac- 
quired with practice the power of chang- 
ing more rapidly than in the beginning. 
The time necessary for a complete change 
of pattern ranged from a few seconds to 
several days. 





H. E. ZIMMERMAN 


FAVORITE KNOTS 


NO. 1—LINE FASTENING 


HE leader and line union must be not 

only strong and reliable, but neat and 
small as well. 

One of the most practicable and compact 


is the one shown in the diagram. Tie a 
hard, small knot in the end of the casting 


line. Leave as little bight as possible. Then 


A reliable and simple method of fasten- 
ing the line to the leader 


weave the line in and out through the 
leader loop, as though you were making a 
square knot. Draw it up tight and it will 
never slip. 

An advantage of this knot is that you can 
work the loop out by fussing with it and 
you will not have to cut the knot off the 
line. 


NO. 2—MAJOR TURLE KNOT 


This is probably the most generally use- 
ful knot that the dry-fly angler can employ, 
yet it is often improperly tied. 

Have the tippet of the leader well soaked 
and pliable. Run the point through the eye 





~<— SLIP KNOT 





The famous Major Turle knot 


of the fly, then strip off a few inches of 
gut and forget about the fly for the time 
being. 

Now tie a simple slip noose on the end of 
the tippet. Open this noose sufficiently to 
pass it over the entire fly. Draw the gut 
down, making the loop smaller and smaller, 
until it is finally tightened against the eye 
of the hook. There should be only about a 
¥-inch bight left. 

This knot will absolutely hold if proper- 
ly tied. 

TINKER 


A MEASURING-TAPE KINK 


ADAM 


HE equipment of every angler should 
include a measure of some sort, so 
that he may be on the right side of the law 
and also to satisfy that urge to know just 
how long a fish is, 
To carry a wooden ruler is both incon- 


A practical measuring-tape kink for the 
lake fisherman 
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venient and clumsy. A tape measure does 
not solve the problem, either, as anyone 
who has tried to measure a flopping fish 
can testify. 

The idea illustrated in the accompanying 
diagram seems to solve the problem per- 
fectly for the lake fisherman, at least. We 
are indebted to Mr. Frank J. McAvoy, Jr. 
for sending it in, so we are going to pass 
it on to those who may be interested. 

Stick a piece of half-inch adhesive tape 
to the top of your tackle box and, with 
waterproof black ink, divide it into inches, 
as shown. 

Give the tape two coats of white shellac 
or spar varnish to protect it from the 
weather, Trout fishermen might employ 
the same idea by using the top of the 
creel, instead of a tackle box. 

Spit SHOT 


EMERGENCY LURES 
By Beaverkill 


EVERAL years ago, my partner and 

I were doing some timber cruising in 

a remote section of Canada. We came 
upon a pond just brimming with trout, but 
neither of us had any regular equipment. 
A search of our pockets brought forth 
several yards of cheap fish line and (glory 
be!) a few snelled hooks. 





Turn to page 1 and read about 

Field & Stream’s offer of $500.00 in 

a new ‘‘Narrowest Escape from 
Death’’ Story Contest 
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It ain’t the finest tackle, that always lands 

the biggest fish—but it does give a feller a 

_ heap of confidence when he gets a strike. 
—Anglin’ Jake 





No. 1975 
$25.00 


THE SUPER REE 


All that the name implies—This reel 


|is the symbol of our craftsmanship 


and our years of experience in build- 


ing fine reels. In quality of workman- 


| ship and materials we believe it is un- 


| equalled and it is the only reel having 


: ot nlimite 
For the fun of i ted, 


unqualified lifetime 


| guarantee. 


the thing I rigged up a fly, as there was | 


not an item of natural bait available any- 
where. 

For the body on the fly I used a dried 
blade of yellowish grass, wound as one 
would wind a quill. Then I peeled off 
strips of the inner bark of a white birch 
and, arranging them neatly, I wrapped 
them in, forming a long, streaming hackle. 

I hear the skeptical saying, “Oh, yeah! 
Where did you get the thread—off a 
thread tree?” No sir, I didn’t. I unraveled 
a basting from the lining of my coat and 
for wax I used the resin of a spruce tree. 
Rather Neanderthal-like, wot? Well, it 
worked fine, and with the aid of a springy 
straight ash shoot and the cheap line, we 
soon had all the trout we could eat. B 
the diagram shows the fly. 


3 in 





It is a good thing to know how to make 


improvised lures, even though your tackle 





An assortment of emergency lures 


box is stocked with the best the market 
affords. An upset canoe, 
sulting in the loss of a tackle box or theft 


might rob you of the enjoyment of a vaca- | 


tion trip. 

Always carry an extra length of line, 
a few snelled hooks, some split shot, a 
half dozen split rings, thread and wax in 
a small package on your person. They 
require practically no space and will be 
there to serve you, should the need arise. 

A in the diagram shows how a work- 


carelessness re- | 


Send for your free copy of 


| kind of fishing and for every size of purse. 


OneDrop Oiler 
12 cents 
Screw Driver | 
| 12 cents ‘ 


VISIT THE SHAKESPEARE EXHIBIT AT A CEN- 
TURY OF PROGRESS, SPORTSMAN'S SHOW, 2nd 
FLOOR, TRAVEL AND TRANSPORT BUILDING 


a new profusely illus- 
book of Fine Fishing Tackle. It 
all about the latest equipment for every 
A copy 
of Anglin’ Jake’s Tricks” will be included. 


trated 80-page 
tells you 


Fishin’ 


FREE 
CATALOG LJ 


Jeweler’s 


All Three 7] 
20 cents om 





No angler’s or sportsman’s kit complete without 
these two necessary tools. Check the items wanted 
| and send cash or stamps with your name and ad- 
| dress and that of your sporting goods dealer to 


Sy 


416 Pitcher Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan 








Al. Foss 
The ORIGINAL 


and Genuine 


PORK RIND 
STRIP 





Has many imitators but no equals 
It does not spoil—an exclusive feature 


35/ per bottle .. 5 Styles. . at All Dealers 
Write for free booklet 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPA 


Sporting Goods Division Box 28 Geneva, Ohio 














able trolling rig may be made from the 


shell of a fresh-water mussel, by the use | 


®BASS and PAN FISH e 
Fly Rod, Lures, Leaders and Equipmen 


Take your bass and pan fish on the fly rod. More 
fish. More sport. Catalog shows new lures, flies and 
leaders, with suggestions. Complete line of hooks, 
gut, and materials for making your own. Catalog 


FREE. Contains valuable hints. Write today. 
PAUL H.WOuNG 
8065-1 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








THe following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising 
columns of FIELD & STREAM during 1934 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped ac- 
cording to similarity of dates and conditions. 





9 First Prizes $75.00 each 
9 Second Prizes 50.00 each 
9 Third Prizes 35.00 each 
9 Fourth Prizes 20.00 each 
9 Fifth Prizes 10.00 each 
9 Sixth Prizes 5.00 each 











BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1934 


BROWN TROUT (Salino 


Must be October Ist, 


eri mr) 
taken before 1934, 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) EASTERN DIVISION 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1934, 
of the 95th meridian, 


east 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo itrideus) WESTERN Division 
Must be taken before 1935, 
of the 95th meridian 
Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 


January Ist, west 


with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
rtificial “‘fly-rod light lure”; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or ‘‘fly-rod 


light lure” not allowable. Split shot or other sinker 
on lez der in connection with artificial fly or arti- 
ficial ‘“‘fly- cad light lure’? not construed as being 
ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not allowable. 


Contest is limited to fish taken with 
m reel and line, and with specified lure 
for certain classes of fish. 

2. The Contest is open to everybody— 
subscribers, non-subscribers, men, women 
and children. Contest opens on April 2nd, 
1934. The closing dates are specified under 
the various Classes and Divisions. 

3. Fish must be caught in the legal open 
season, in the United States or Canada. 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or 
private hatchery is eligible for entry. 

5. The affidavit blank printed below, or 
an exact copy, must be used when enter- 
ing a fish. It must be signed by the per- 


Field & Stream—Se ptember, 1934 
24th Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


$3,075.00 in Prizes for Big Fish 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus dolomieu) 


Must be taken before December Ist, 1934. 
Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tenne ssee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small- — 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if a 
small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) NorRTHERN DIvIsIoN 


Fish must be taken before December Ist, 1934, in 
or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, 


Nevada and California. Identification affidavit not 
required for large-mouth bass in any division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 


cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE Dt- 
VISION 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1935, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 
LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 


cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN DivIsIon 


Must be taken 
Virginia, North Carolina, 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, 


before January Ist, 1935, in 
South Carolina, Geor- 
Louisiana and Texas. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) FLortpa Division 


Must be taken before January Ist. 1935. in the 


state of Florida. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 
be included in the affidavit, together with 
the make and type of tackle and lure used. 
Unless both length and girth are specified, 
the entry will be disqualified. 
WiDtst Parr 


GIRTH = AROUND oF FISH 





OF Lowee Jaw ToT 


=— LENGTH FROM TIP 


7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales 
and measured with a tape measure, the 
length taken from end of lower jaw with 
the mouth closed to tip of tail, and the 
greatest girth of fish taken. (See cut above.) 

8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor 


° oF TAU — 


‘THE following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 11 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertis- 
ing columns of FIELD & STREAM during 1934 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped ac- 
cording to similarity of dates and conditions. 





11 First Prizes $50.00 each 
11 Second Prizes 35.00 each 
11 Third Prizes 20.00 each 
11 Fourth Prizes 10.00 each 
11 Fifth Prizes 5.00 each 











MUSKALONGE (sox masquinongy) 
GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (£so-x estor) 
WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion vitreum) 

Above three species must be taken before De- 
cember Ist, 1934. 

LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer namaycush) 

Must be taken before November Ist, 1934. 
MARLIN (All species) 

Must be taken before November Ist, 1934, on 
Atlantic or Pacific Coast of the United States. 
TUNA (Thunnus thynnus) 

Must be taken before poueas ver Ist. 
the Atlantic Coast of the U. S. or Canada. 
SAILFISH (All specie a 

Must be taken before January Ist, 
the Atlantic Coast of the United States. 


STRIPED BASS (Qfoccus lineatus) 
CHANNEL BASS (Sciaenops ocellatus) 


(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing ch: annel 
bass from black drum, a clear photograph showing 
side view of fish must accompany the affidavit.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 
WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above four species must be taken before Decem- 
her Ist, 1934. 


1934, on 


1935, on 


must be in within three weeks from the 
date the fish was caught, unless prevented 
by unusual circumstances, when the judges 
will consider such delayed affidavits. 

9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike Class an out- 
line of the fish must be sent with the 
affidavit. This drawing is to be made by 
placing the fish on thin paper and an out- 
line drawn with pencil, while the fins of 
the fish are held erect. 

10. In event of two or more fish weigh- 
ing and measuring exactly the same, prizes 
identical in character with those offered 
will be given to each of those so tying. 

11. Winner of any prize must send in a 


son catching the fish, and by two witnesses of Prize Fishing Contest, i & STREAM, statement telling HOW, WHERE and 
who examined the fish and verified its 578 Madison Ave., New York. Affidavits WHEN fish was caught. A fairly com- 
weight and mea- plete story is de- 
surements. The sirable as most of 
affidavit is to be WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING these accounts are 
sworn to by the JUDGES published each 
contestant before Rosert H. (Bos) Davis, The New York Sun, N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman. Evcene V. month under _ the 
a Notary Public ConnettT, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and angling writer. KennetH F. Lockwoop, editor. author and heading of “Tales 


angler. 
and angler. 


and his seal must 
be affixed. In case 


Van Campen HEILNER, 


Cuarites O. Hayrorp, 


Field Representative, 


Superintendent, New Jersey State 


American Museum of Natural History, author of 
Hatchery, 


Record Fish.” 


Hackettstown. H The best. stories, 


BeTTEN, author and authority on Pacific trout. WitttaM E. HaskeEtt, Jr., Assistant to the President, . 

any contestant The New York Herald-Tribune. accompanied by 
catches a_ fish good photograph 
when accom- AFFIDAVIT othe the prize 
panied by a single : DITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CON TEST. fish, are the ones 
guide, the afh- SS SR, Ore SI AO Fs Say selected. It is ad- 
davit can be I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: visable to furnish 
sworn to upon Kind of fish Weight Length Girth When Caught as many details as 
coming out of the Where cauaht Rod used Reel possible. 
woods, the guide Line Sane on Bat 12. Prizes in 
being the sole wit- Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. each class to be 
ness. Such an ; outdoor equip- 
entry will be duly Caught by (Signed) ment selected 
considered by the Street City State by the winner 
judges. Sworn to before me this.... day of Notary’s Signature from merchan- 

6. The length, Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures and addvesse a dise advertised in 
girthand weight of 1 Fietp & STREAM 


entered fish must 
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ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED 


during 1934. 
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Field & e 
of two split rings, a swivel and hook. 
Bore the holes with the point of your 
jackknife. Be sure to select a thick, strong 
shell. 

C is made by whittling the body from a 
piece of pine or spruce (se asoned, of 
course), Wrapping it to the snelled hook 
and adding grass or squirrel-hair at the 
head for a hackle. 

D is the well-known trout-fin lure from 
which the Parmacheene Belle is said to 
have been derived. After you catch your 
first trout, remove a pectoral or ventral 
fin and attach as shown, It usually brings 
results. 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
TRY THIS ON YOUR MINNOWS 


Fisuinc Epitor: 
While looking over the letters in your columns, 
I read one asking how to preserve minnows. | 


am principally a bait caster, but I know the value 
of live minnows. After casting everything but 
your boots, it is quite a relief to fish with live 
bait. for both a change and a rest. 

I have kept minnows for three days and then 
taken them 150 miles to my fishing destination 
ind kept them alive all day after getting there. 

Phis is my method: Get a regular milk can, 


cut a hole about four inches square from the 
] ot copper screening 
150 to 200 minnows in 





1 pounds of ice or tie a piece 
cord around the ice and fasten it to the top. 
“When you get to your fishing grounds, take 
it as many bait fish as you need for immediat« 
sut them in a small bait can. Tie a tet 
f rope to the milk-can handles, then fasten 
the other end to a 2 x 4 block to serve as a float. 
n sink your milk can, If done very carefully. 
will not lose any more than from three t 
minnows 








You can do this with minnows from 














ne to five inches in length. This method holds 
1 for creek chubs, shiners and suckers. 
I feel sure that anygne who tries this method 
have success, 1ave always found it Bo d. 
Lester W. Harric 
ANs ou very much indeed for your 
terest o1 w to keep mi ws. | 
know this tou be a good method 
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RE-WINDING A ROD 
FisutnGc Epitor: 


| have four fishing rods I'd like to refinish 
Can you give me any information in regard to 
the method used in winding and materials? My 
chief trouble is tying the silk thread so as to 
leave no evidence of a knot or end. 
E, Petrikiev. 


Ans.—The main trick is simply to wind the 

k tightly and closely, so that there are no open 
spaces between the strands. The finish of the 
winding is made by means of what is known as 

invisible knot, This is how it is done: 

After you have finished all but about a half- 
dozen turns of your silk, take a small piece of 
silk thread about 3 or 4 inches in length and 
bend it in the form of a loop with the loop end 
pointing downward as it lays along the rod. 
Wind the remaining half-dozen turns of the silk 
over this loop, then put the end of your winding 
silk through the loop and grasp the loop with the 
thumb and forefinger of your left hand at the 
two protruding ends of the loo yp. Pull it quickly 

it from under the last six turns that you made. 
‘All you have to do then is to cut the end of the 
winding silk—the part that has been pulled 
close, so it won't show. 

This will secure the end of the winding in- 
definitely if you do it right and make the last 
turns of your winding tight enough. 

FISHING 


WHEN IS A RAINBOW A STEELHEAD— 
OR ISN’T IT? 


EpiTor. 


Fisuinc Eprror: 

I would like to know the difference between a 
ainbow and a steelhead trout. I have read that 
the difference is that a steelhead runs up rivers to 
spawn and returns to sea and that the rainbow 
stays in the rivers all the time. Then some one 
told me there were steelhead in some stream near 


Lake Superior. Would they travel that far to 
spawn? 

Also, I was reading a book by Louis Rhead 
and he recommended hellgrammites and nymph 
creepers (artificial) for bass and trout. What 
time of year and in what manner would you fish 
them ? 


Rosert B. MarsHatu. 

_ Ans.—TI wish I could answer your letter defin- 
itely as to the difference between a rainbow and 
a steelhead trout, but the truth of the matter is 
that a good many scientists are not in agreement 
on this subject. Up to a few years ago, it was al- 
most universally thought that a steelhead trout 


ptember, 1934 


rainbow. On the other 
there are now several ichthyologists who, 
what is seemingly good evidence, believe 
that the steelhead is actually a different species 
of trout. In other words, that a rainbow, by going 
out to sea, never becomes a steelhead. 

One scientist on the staff of the Bureau of 
Fisheries claims that a steelhead has a different 
number of vertebrae than a rainbow. I am frank 
to admit that I have never performed autopsies 
on either of them with the idea of checking up 
on this point, so I guess we will have to wait 
until some of these scientists get together and 
agree on the matter. 

Nymph fishing is too big a subject to discuss 
in a letter. We have published a number of 
articles on it in the past few years. They were: 


Midge and Nymph Fly Fishing, March, 193 
More Nymph Fly Fishing, June, 1933 
Nymphs and Dry Flies, April, 1933 


was merely a sea-run 
hand, 


upon 


Nymphs can be used at any season of the year 
if conditions warrant them. Hewitt published a 
little booklet which is entitled Hewitt’s Hand- 
book of Nymph Fishing, This is the only work 
devoted exclusively to that subject. It sells for 
7) certs, 

FisHinGc Epitor. 


“GRUBBY” BASS 


FisuinGc Eprtor: 

Up on the Trent River in Canada, where I 
usually spend several weeks fishing each season, 
the small-mouth bass and occasionally a large- 
nm uth are what is termed in that region 

ubby.” That is, there are small yellowish- 
Rach mes grubs buried in the flesh, particularly 
along Be backbone. The small-mouth bass, as a 
consequence, are never eaten by those 
with their condition. 

Will you kindly explain, if 
causes this grubby condition, 
other facts that may be of interest? Some say it 
is caused by the warm state of the water, but I 
discredit this in view of the 
is exceedingly deep (100 feet in places) and 
Ohio waters are considerably 
bass to my knowledge are not grubby. 

S. L. Frost Jr. 


possible, 


Ans.—The yellowish looking 
scribe are unquestionably 
what kind, it would be impossible to tell you. 
There are a great many species of parasites, all 
of them going through several different stages 
in their life history and each one presenting a 
different appearance. In other words, only an ex- 
pert could identify it and then only if he had an 
opportunity to observe it under a microscope. 

As a general thing, these parasites do no great 
harm to fish except those which particularly in- 
fest the gills. Occasionally also, in small warm 
waters, unusually heavy infestations occur and 
the vitality of individual fish therefore is some- 
times so badly affected by severe infections that 
it kills them. 

None of the parasites, however, do any harm 
to man. Fish flesh infected by parasites, if 
properly cooked, can be eaten with impunity. 

Parasites are usually more abundant in warm 
waters than in cold waters, although the warm 
water in no sense of the word actually produces 
the parasitic infection. 


“grubs” you de- 
parasites, but just 


Fisuine Epitor. 


FLY TACKLE FOR THE ROCKIES 


FisHi1nc Epitor: 

My father and I are planning a trip into the 
Rockies and we would appreciate a little help 
from you to make our trip more enjoyable. 

I wish to learn to catch trout and I would 
highly appreciate any “dope” you could give me 
as to needed equipment (Easy on the purse!) for 
trout fishing. 

Tuomas D. Browninc. 

Ans.—Assuming that you want fly casting 
equipment for fishing the average trout streams 
found in the Rockies, I would recommend the fol- 
lowing: 

1. A 9-foot split bamboo fly rod weighing from 

5 to 514 ounces and with a reasonable amount of 
power and backbone. 

2. An _ ordinary single-action reel that will 
properly balance the rod and hold about 30 yards 
of E level enamel line or an HDH double-tapered 
line. The latter type of line is by no means es- 
sential unless you are planning to do dry-fly 
fishing, which form of fishing, while frequently 
effective, is not usually done in the majority of 
western waters. Many of the western streams are 
too turbulent to float a dry fly. Some of the 
rivers, however, are ideally adapted to dry-fly 
fishing. 

3. Six-foot level leaders with one or two extra 
loops for flies beside the end loop. You should 
have some of both the “‘medium” and ‘“heavy- 
trout’”’ weight leaders, 

4, Your flies, which should be tied on a variety 
of hooks, ranging in size from number 6 to 10, 
may be of the following patterns: Coachman, 
Royal Coachman, Gray Hackle, Brown Hackle, 
Lead-Winged Coachman, Black Gnat, Gray 
Drake, Hare’s Ear, Wickham’s Fancy, Professor, 
Queen of the Waters, Rube Wood. 

FisHinG Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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HARD WEAR 





The 
Oneida 


Here is just the hunting 
shoe you need to keep 
your feet dry and com- 
fortable when tramping 
over the ground on wet 
or snowy days. Light in 
weight; made of special, 
tough rubber, wide 
enough to wear com- 
fortably with wool socks; snug-fitting and shapely 
—this all-rubber, 15-inch hunting shoe is built for 
long, hard wear. It is one of the most popu- 
lar of Ball-Band’s line of shoes for sportsmen. 
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The 
Gameluck 


Made especially for 
guides and hunters. It 
has a rubber bottom to 
keep feet dryand warm; 
a leather top to protect 
the legs. It is light and 
comfortable, yet it can 
stand an amazing 
amount of punishment. 
popular vulcanized crepe 





Choice of the very 
rubber sole or black sole molded in a speciai 


non-skid pattern. Medium heel. Special quality 
black or tan rubber bottom with tan, full-grain 
one-piece leather top. 12- and 16-inch heights. 





SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


Every sportsman will be inter- 
ested in the special boots and 
shoes that we build for every use 
and every season... boots and 
shoes in leather or rubber that 
provide the utmost in fit, com- 
fort, protection and long wear. 
We have prepared an interesting 
illustrated folder that tells you 
all about this better footwear— 
the footwear that bears the fa- 
mous Red Ball trade-mark. Send 
for your free copy today. 
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490 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 
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CAMP LIGHTS 
By Elon Jessup 


F the intense jetness of a really 
dark night in the woods, any 
camper will bear witness. Some- 
thing comparable to a_ blind- 

man’s-buff game is not unusual under these 
conditions. To pitch tent in the dark, trip 
over roots and ropes, grope blindly for 
duffle, burn the supper, pour salt in your 
tea and sprinkle the eggs with sugar— 
such incidents as these scarcely add to the 
enjoyment of camping. Let there be light, 
perhaps not a Great White Way, but 
enough at any rate to enable the camper 
to see’ what's what. 

I am personally partial to a variety of 
lights in the woods. My list includes day- 
light, moonlight, camp-fire light and two 
forms of artificial light. We 
can dispense, however, with 
all but the last named in the 
present article. It might be 
interesting to note, in pass- 
ing, that shadows thrown by 
the forest in bright moonlight 
can be infernally dark and 
forbidding, sometimes dan- 
gerously tricky, as for exam- 
ple a shadow that turns out to 
be a deep ditch. Yet, what a 
lot would be lacking in the 
spell of the woods if moon- 
light ceased to play upon 
birches and gleam across open 
water ! 

As essential, I would speci- 
fy two types of artificial 
lights—one of these an emer- 
gency light that switches in- 
stantly on or off, while the 
other would be a light that 
burns steadily for a long 
time. Save for details, that is 
about all there is to be said 
on the subject of camp light- 
ing. 

The emergency type of 
light to which I refer is, of 
course, the familiar pocket 
flashlight which, as a pro- 
vider of instant illumination, 
stands in a class by itself. 
You will realize this only too 
well upon hearing a porcu- 
pine getting away with your 
boots or a side of bacon, or 
when you are saved in the 
nick of time from stepping 
into a mud-hole that might 
have buried you to the neck. 

The flashlight belongs in 
every camp kit, irrespective 
of how one travels—belongs 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
non meeting ground for campers, wood 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope 











in fact to almost every phase of outdoor 
night roaming. Nor is one flashlight 
enough. It is an essentially personal light. 
Let every man in camp be equipped with 
his own, for otherwise there will be con- 
stant demands for the only flashlight in 
three different places at once. Extra bat- 
teries are a wise forethought, although one 
of the better grades of flashlight will hold 
out surprisingly well if not abused. A 
played-out battery can be recharged from 
any motor-car battery. 


Turn now to the business of lighting 


When shades of night begin to fall, an efficient and dependable 
method of illumination adds a great deal to the pleasure and 


safety of a camping trip 
Photo Canadian 


National 








camp or a dark trail with a steady beam. 


This comes down, for the most part, to 
how much light you need and the possi 
bility of your being able to pack the ma- 
terial which a certain lamp burns. I will 
give two extreme examples: 

As regards one of these, you can get a 
small acetylene lamp of seven candle- 
power illumination that stands about four 
inches high and weighs only six ounces. 
When charged with two ounces of carbide, 
it ought to burn four hours. Here is the 
sort of lighting plant my ut commends itsel! 
to hikers and canoeists. Carbide is not very 
heavy and has the ines advantage ot 
being packed dry. There are various other 
types of acetylene lamps giving stronger 
illumination, the foregoing being cited 
merely as a pretty fair light of extremely 
light weight. 

Going to the opposite extreme in illumi- 
nation, we encounter a lantern 
that shines with the amazing- 
ly brilliant illumination of 
three hundred candle-power 
and will easily light up the 
whole camp and for some dis- 
tance beyond. This is an air- 
pressure rig equipped with a 
hand pump, working upon the 
same principle as the familiar 
gasoline camp stove. There 
are two types of this power- 
ful lantern, although both 
outwardly resemble — each 
other. One burns kerosene, 
the other burns gasoline. 
Don't, if you value your life, 
ever try burning gasoline in 
the type that is constructed 
for kerosene. Otherwise, both 
are perfectly safe. The gaso- 
line outfit, generally speak- 
ing, seems to be the most 
popular among campers. 


Railways 


UCH a lantern is the last 

word in Great White 
Way lighting in the sphere 
of camping. Furthermore, it 
is simple, compact and prac- 
tical; it can be hung from a 
ridge pole, beam or tree, and 
can be carried in one’s hand 
with no more trouble than an 
ordinary farm lantern. Al- 
though it is equipped with 
mantles, these will stand con- 
siderable bouncing about in 
a car, provided the lantern is 
packed with a certain amount 
of care. A single filling of the 
tank ought to last for the bet- 
ter part of a week. For the 
permanent camp or cabin, in 
which plenty of light is re- 
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quired, it comes pretty close to being the 
ideal lighting plant. Quite a few motor 
campers also like it. 

Who wants so much light in camp from 
a single lamp? It’s a fair question. Some 
do and others don’t. Compromises between 
the foregoing two extremes are available 
for those who don’t—acetylene lamps 
ranging from fifteen to fifty candle-power 
and ordinary kerosene wick-lanterns rang- 





The folding candle-lantern 


ing from four to twelve candle-power. 
When it comes to reduction of carrying 
weight and bulk, some of the acetylene 
lamps win out. 

For what might be termed the rough- 
and-ready type of camping, where no spe- 
cial requirements in the way of illumina- 
tion are demanded, the old-fashioned can- 
dle still does a good job. For long pack 
trips, where weight and bulk in anything 
and everything comprising one’s equip- 
ment must be eliminated, the humble can- 
dle is still the popular means of illumina- 
tion. When a single candle is not enough, 





Have you ever had a narrow escape 

from death while hunting, fishing 

or camping? You can win big mon- 
ey if you have. See page 1 











two or three more, lighted in birthday- 
cake fashion, give about the same illumi- 
nation as some kerosene lanterns. When 
a candle is gone, it is out of your way, al- 
though even then the burnt-down stub and 
drippings prove of consider able help in 
getting a camp-fire started. Campers who 
favor or who must necessarily use candles 
take plenty with them; they go over- 
rather than under-supplied. 

A discarded pork-and-beans can filled 
with sand functions well as a candle-stick. 
If the can-opener, while making its round, 
has failed by half an inch to complete its 
job, so much the better, for the still- 
attached top serves as a pleasing reflector 
of light. Almost without number are the 
improvised candle-sticks of the woods; a 
potato cut off to a flat base, a loop of 
bark in a split stick, an open jack-knife— 
these to mention only a few. 

Then there are the improvised candle 
lanterns, a popular stunt being to gouge 
with a can-opener two cross-cuts in the 
side of an empty can and shove the candle 
from the outside, up through the can. The 
reflecting tin of the inside helps to pro- 
duce a pretty fair gleam. A bail handle is 
attached to the upper side for carrying. 





Yet, this is scarcely worth one’s trouble, 
for a far more efficient candle lantern has 
been invented and can be bought for just 
a small sum in any camp-outfitting store. 
No doubt you have seen if not used it—a 
wind- proof folding affair, with mica win- 
dows and body, that, in some cases, is gal- 
vanized iron and in others aluminum. The 
aluminum lanterns weigh only nine ounces. 
Four inches of width, when the outfit is 
set up for use, folds down to three-quarters 
of an inch when it is closed. 

This simple one-candle-power outfit, 
supplemented by a flashlight, has kept me 
from barking my shins and spilling the 
beans on many a dark night, in all parts 
of the country. But if it doesn’t sound 
quite good enough for your own camp- 
lighting requirements, I would suggest one 
of the three following alternatives, each to 
be supplemented by a flashlight : an acety- 
lene, gasoline or kerosene lantern. 


OUT OF THE MUD SHE GOES! 
By Frank A. Montgomery, Jr. 


OR the camper or tourist who camps 
out while on his journeys, the best 
sites are usually found off the beaten pi ith- 
way or, what is more to the point, off the 
paved highway. Like as not, in his attempt 
to reach the desired location, the unlucky 
motorist finds himself in a position where 
no amount of plain or fancy cussin’ will 
help him out. In other words, he is stuck. 
It may be sand or it may be a mud-hole. 
But whatever the cause, and wherever the 
place, there is a way to get out if he is 
willing to try a little work. I, myself, more 
than once, 
unpleasant places, so what I am 
to pass on to you has been tried and not 
found wanting. Briefly, it is this: 
Before you go on your trip, beg, borrow 
or steal four good stout burlap bags, or 
tow bags, as some people call them. Next, 
buy yourself some stout twine, no matter 
what kind, just so it’s good strong stuff. 
The next item is a heavy piece of board, 
or block, approximately 10 inches wide 
and 20 inches long. (A thinner or a short- 
er block might work, but the size I have 
mentioned is what I always use.) Then, 


going 





have freed my car from similar | 


for your final bit of apparatus, try to get | 


hold of a small shovel. 
(I use a small coal 
will assume, you being afflicted 
with an automobile. With these pieces of 
equipment you are all set to get yourself 
out of any mud-hole made. 

Here’ s how: 
you're stuck, good and proper. You get 
out of your car and, after putting a good 
sound cussin’ on various and sundry 
things, you're all set to buckle down to do 

little work. 

First, you take out your paraphernalia 
described above. It is all packed in one of 
the bags, if you carry your kit the way I 
carry mine. With the shovel you dig out 
a space under your axle, next to the stuck 
wheel, deep enough and big enough at the 
bottom to place your jack under the wheel, 
with the block of wood underneath to keep 
the jack from sinking too far in the mud. 
Jack up your wheel as high as it will go. 
Get one of the sacks, or two if you need 
them, and fill them about two-thirds full 
with anything that comes to hand—dirt, 
small stones, sticks, leaves. Take a piece 
of twine and tie the ends of the sacks 
securely, so none of the contents can spill 
out. Place your bag, or bags, under the 


shovel.) A jack, I 


possess, 


Any kind will do. | 


We'll take it for granted | 


wheel, and let the wheel down until it rests | 


sacks. 
Nine times 


on the 
her the gas. 
come out. 
When you're free again, pack your 
dirty bags and the rest of your equipment 


out of ten, it will 


Get in your car and give | 


into a clean bag, so that you won't mess | 
up your car and just stow them away. | 
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Main building of Simon Snyder Ranch, Painter, Wyo. 


Ley pitch-black night descends through 
the shadows of lofty mountains, Kohler 
electricity lights this favorite outpost of 
hunters and fishermen. Here two Kohler 
Model D Electric Plants light the main 
building and forty cabins; operate laundry, 
radio, water-pump, and other appliances. 

Just one of thousands of examples of 
Kohler “electricity everywhere!”. . . an- 
other testimonial that isolation is no longer 
a bar to city comforts. Kohler Electric 
Plants may be transported most anywhere; 
can be easily installed in small space; are 
the handiest of handy men for innumerable 
purposes requiring light or power—around 
a country home, camp, ranch house, hunt- 
ing lodge, gas station, store, school, yacht, 
cabin cruiser or house-boat.* 

Engineered under years of manufacturing 
experience, Kohler Electric Plants are rug- 
ged, unbelievably dependable and fully au- 
tomatic. They start with the turn of any 
switch; self-regulate their current output as 
needed; are capable of operating continu- 
ously at full capacity and under all sorts of 
weather conditions; cost little to run and 
require practically no attention. Send for 
details. 


* The Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition depends 
entirely on Kohler 
Electric Plants for 
electric light, power 
and radio current, 


& 
Kohler Model D—110 


volts D. C. automatic. 
Many others — 800 
watts to 25 K. W.— 
110 and 220 volts 
A. C. and D. C.; also 





32 volts D. C. Prices ‘ 
$225 up, f.o.b. ee 
Kohler. - 


KOHLERorFKOHLER 


ELECTRICITY EVERYWHERE 


Also Planned Plumbing and Heating 
Equipment 
KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. F&S-9-34 


Founded 1873. Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Send copy of “KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANTS.” 
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Send Coupon for Free Book 


Tells all about Taxidermy, and how you can learn at 
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Fish. Save your valuable trophies. Decorate your home oa 
de genuine Chrome Tanning for harness and sole 
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Trailer House Blue Prints 36 x 24; 
or DeLuxe, $3 for 3 sheets. Over 5,000 
words instructions. Free with parts, sets or 
rebate when ordered. Guide to trailer build- 
ing 25e. C. P. DeLuxe Model at World's Fair, Order Today 
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TWO FINE OLD CLASSICS 
HOSE who have read Rowland E. 


Robinson’s books need not be told 
that his fascinating and homely yarns of 
country life are now an integral part of 
American literature. Those who haven't 
read him have something genuinely fine 
to look forward to. For more than sixty 
years these unique stories of the Vermont 
countryside, some of which were original- 
ly published in J’orest & Stream, have 
delighted lovers of rod, gun and nature. 
Those who read them today fervently 
wish they could have experienced the 
glorious hunting and fishing that were 
the happy lot of the men and boys of those 


| days. Robinson's recordings of the quaint 


folkways and of the speech and character 
of rural people and his delightful word 
pictures of the birds, animals and fish of 


: the north-hill country of New England are 


CAMPING 
} 


almost uncannily accurate and vivid. 

As a fitting memorial to Rowland E. 
Robinson, the Tuttle Company is publish- 
ing a Centennial Edition of his books. 
These lovely volumes, printed on antique 
paper, with quaint wood engrz avings by 
Robinson, will make a valuable, if not 
indispensable, addition to any sportsman’s 
library. The volumes published so far are 
Unele Lisha’s Shop, with A Danvis Pio- 
neer and Sam Lovel’s Camps, including 
In the Green Wood. The price per vol- 
ume is $2.50. When completed, this set 
of books will comprise the first collected 
edition of this beloved author and artist, 
whose books are an antidote for the mad 
hustle and bustle of modern life. 

Our Book Department will be glad 
to order copies of these books. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
HIKING SHOES 


Epitor: 

I wish a little information as to what type of 
footgear would be most suitable for two boys who 
are going on a short camping trip, not far from 
the city. 

Do you think a pair of good sneakers with a 
heavy rubber sole and a canvas top would be more 
suitable than a pair of light-weight, leather high 
tops? Or would you prefer buying a pair of light 


hiking shoes? 
Jack REEsE. 


Ans.—The choice of footwear is to a large ex- 
tent a matter of personal taste. I agree with you 
that, for a trip such as you have in mind, a 
strong sneaker is good enough, in fact, as satis- 
actory as anything. The ordinary sneaker, how- 
ever, such as you would use for tennis, has rather 
a thin sole and I believe you would find it rather 
hard on your feet. Nor do I think it would be a 
good plan to wear a low-cut sneaker, since this 
offers little protection from brambles or snakes. 

What I would advise, therefore, is something 
with a heavier sole and a somewhat higher 
shoe. About the best thing I can think of, and it 
won’t cost you much either, is a shoe made of a 
heavy- -weight duck. It should have a good dura- 
ble crépe sole and heel on it. There is such a 
shoe made with either a 6'4-inch or 12-inch top. 

You don’t say just where you are going and 
I don’t know therefore just how likely you will 
be to run into any poisonous snakes. On the other 
hand, there are some, as you probably know, in 
most sections of New York, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, depending, of course, on where you 
ate going in these states. If you are going to 
climb around indiscriminately, way off beaten 
paths and in among the rocky ledges of the moun- 
tains, such as are found on the west shore of 
the Hudson River, I frankly think the only de- 
cent protection for you to have in the way of foot- 
gear is a leather-top hiking boot. Then you can 
walk around all you want to and forget about 
snakes, as far as their doing you any harm is 
concerned. With a canvas shoe, you cannot afford 
to do this, though it is not likely that any snakes 
around here would ever penetrate a heavy canvas. 

Sut the point is, it is not a sure bet, whereas the 
leather boot would be. On the other hand, a 
leather boot, because of its weight and stiffness 
is not so comfortable to hike in; so as to which 
you finally choose I am afraid you will have to 
be the judge. What you can do, also, is wear a 
pair o heavy canvas leggings with the shoes I 
have recommended—unless, of course, you decide 
to get the 12-inch tops. 

If you are going to stay in open country and 
be a little bit careful about where you step, there 
is no reason why you should have anything to 
fear from snakes. 

CampinG EpitTor, 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 
(Continued from page 27) 


as large as any sheepshead we took during 
the day. 

Ordinarily these fish are sought among 
pilings or around some offshore wreck, 
where their strong teeth enable them to 
feed on the barnacles. Even in such places 
they furnish fine sport, and few fish are 
better in the pan, but this is not to be 
compared to the deep fishing among the 
channel rocks in the inlet. 

I had just boated my fish when Joe 
hooked the real prize of the day and, after 
a battle lasting fully twenty minutes, 
brought in a seven-pound channel bass 
on a very light bamboo rod, incidentally 
putting a permanent set in the rod. 

Next I hooked a black angel-fish, one 
of the tropical fishes. It was anything but 
black to me—a beautiful iridescent flash 
of color. We released it, as this fish is 
rarely used for food. Then followed sev- 
eral Mexican bulls. This is a local name 
for an excellent fish, and I am unable 
to improve on the name. The fish was new 
to me, and I could not identify it. It is not 
the Mexican (red) snapper mentioned by 
Jordan, 

Then that great semi-tropical fish, the 
mangrove snapper. What a superb fighter 
for his two to five pounds of weight! 
With what dash and vigor he takes the 
hook! And what a tasty morsel in the 
pan! This fish is either identical with or 
closely akin to the gray snapper, and there 
are few finer fish along the Indian River 
country. We caught them in countless 
numbers, keeping only the larger fish. 
The mangrove snapper on light tackle is 
a foeman worthy of your best. Keep your 
hand out of his way when you release the 
hook. 

But this was to be a day of variety. 
Mother Nature was good to us, and sent 
to our hooks many of her most interest- 
ing and choicest fish. We took a croaker 
and several whiting, neither of these a 
fighting fish of any importance. 


HEN I hooked a moonfish of about 

ten inches in length and about as wide 
as he was long. The fight the fellow put 
up was surprising, for he looked to be 
little thicker than a silver dollar. This is a 
highly interesting tropical fish, with its 
flashing mother-of-pearl sides and squared 
forward end. It is greatly esteemed as a 
food fish. We caught two of them, and 
they were supposed to be the choicest of 
our catch. This I rather doubt, because 
there is little to choose among so many 
good ones. 

A small yellow-striped porgy came in 
and was promptly returned to the water, 
followed by a yellowtail. Then Joe hooked 
up with a ladyfish. This flashing, dancing, 
jumping-jack of the water went into the 
air at least a score of times, and finally 
got away. 

Two pompano of good proportions fol- 
lowed, and the day took on the added in- 
terest which the unknown always holds 
for the salt-water fisherman. Truly one 
can never tell what will take his hook, 
yet ordinarily there is no such wide as- 
sortment as was falling to our lines. 

As usual, one yearns for what he hasn't 
got, and the Captain’s eyes were roving 
the water for something new. At length 
he found it and ordered the anchor up. 
It was with some misgiving that I, in 
the bow, obeyed. The fishing was too 
good to move. Near the south jetty he 
had seen snook breaking the surface, and 
soon we were anchored near by with our 
lines out. 

The Old Salt hooked a good one and 
brought him into the boat, a fish of about 
five pounds. What a scrap such a snook 
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can give you! Mine was bigger, but I lost 
him. Funny how those big ones get away. 
A three-pounder came next, and I brought 
him in. Two others were caught by Uncle 
Earl and the Captain, and a couple got 
away. Then we began to crave something 
different. 

Joe hooked a bluefish, Why a_ blue 
should be among the snook is something 
of a mystery. He was the only blue we 
took, and I had an idea that blues went 
mostly in Holiday, maybe. 

The moved on, and the fishing 
became slow. Up-anchor was the order 
again, and we went out the channel to- 
ward the sea for a way, anchoring near 
the north jetty. Here we began to take 
snappers again, but along with the man- 
grove snappers we caught marguerites, 
lane snappers and Nassau snappers, all 
of these superb and beautiful fish with 
their changing colors. 

The sun dropped behind the clouds, 
silhouetting the coco-palms on the point 
in bold relief. Soon the tide would change, 
and only for about twenty minutes or less 
on the change could we fish for the giant 
sea bass. With a sigh I reeled in my line. 
1 preferred the fishing for smaller fish 
with ultra-light tackle. 

The day left nothing to be desired. Of 
the fish we had taken, only the best were 
in the well, the others having been re- 
turned to the water unharmed. Even so, 
we must give many away, for we could 
not use all we had kept. 

After fifteen minutes of maneuvering 
the Captain lined up his markers and we 
were set for the larger fish. He told us 
that in the deep water below our boat 
was a jutting ledge of rock under which 
a seven-passenger car could be hidden, 
and it was here the giant sea bass made 
their home. Salt-water fishermen will 
know that they are also taken regularly 
around old wrecks, where they hide be- 
neath the timbers. 

Our lines were out; the 
easily to the gentle swell. Nothing hap- 
pened, but the god of the sea had an ace 
up his sleeve. Other things prowl around 
the deep rocks. 

The tide changed with dramatic swift- 
Slack water lasted not more than 
two or three minutes, and it was running 
in swiftly when Ed hooked and landed 
a small jewfish. There were no other 
strikes, and we were about to call it a 
day when Uncle Earl's line started out 
with a violent rush. He struck instinctive 
ly, and that was all he did, for the line 
flashed away until it brought up with a 
jerk, held by the ring through which it 
was made fast. Only through luck did he 
get his hands away from it in time. 


sch . Is. 


snook 


boat rocked 


ness. 


HE boat careened before the mo ign 
and Ed could lend their puny aid. 
they began to pull, the fish changed his 
mind and came up under our stern. He hit 
the rudder with his thrashing tail and 
threw it clear. The Captain shouted for 
someone to save it, as it had been torn loose 
from the iron rod that held it in place. For- 
tunately, and by the merest chance, we 

caught it and with it the precious rod. 

There was a boil at the surface, and a 
twelve-foot shark hit the side of our craft 
with a thud that made the boat shiver 
from stem to stern. The length was esti- 
mated by Uncle Earl, dyed-in-the-wool 
fisherman, one hour later. Believe it or 
not, just as you wish. It wasn’t my fish. 

“Lend a hand!” shouted the Captain, 
and the Old Salt went into action. 

The Captain, relieved of his immediate 
duty, got his six-shooter out of the locker. 
On the next rush the shark got three 
slugs. He was still untamed, and as they 
drew him alongside he snapped viciously. 

“Hands away!” ordered the Captain. 


September, 1934 


Again the six-gun spoke, and this time | 
the shark rolled over. The hook was 
buried deep, however. I passed over my 
knife, and the Captain began to operate. | 

‘Gosh!” muttered U ‘ott Earl in won- 
der. “His liver is as big as Joe.” 

We got him loose at last, and the water 
was stained red as the tide bore him away. 

A few minutes’ work repaired the rud- 
der. The Old Salt took the tiller, and 
with the engine going it was a question | 
only of minutes before another perfect 
day would end. We had taken during one 
day’s fishing eighteen different kinds of 
fish. 


I asked the Captain why his two weeks | 


had lengthened into more than two years. 

“Well,” he replied slowly, “I 
muskies and smallmouths—nothing better. 
I've had a try at salmon—a grand fish, 
but you always know what’s on the hook. 
Here you get variety—the spice of life. It 
may be a four-inch grouper, and it may 
be a fifteen-foot shark or a_ five-foot 
barracuda. And then I like the soft cli- 
mate and the folks. It doesn’t cost much 
to get along and less to fish. I think I'll 
stick around as long as I live.” 

And that’s that. Some folks get all the 





breaks. 

THE OLD WARDEN ON 
HUNGARIANS 
(Continued from page 25) 
bein’ what he is and livin’ where he 
does, has got to have a little more of 
a special kind of help than even the 


quail or the pheasant. They’re funny tit- 


tle rascals. I read once where if you 
find a nest that’s got scarcely any cover 


over it at all and if you stick up some 
brush or somethin’ around it, why the 


like | 


birds that hatch in that nest will just hunt | 


the country over for a brier patch or 
somethin’ before they set up raisin’ their 
own families. 

“Most of ’em, though, like the stubble 
field, or short grain or hay for a nestin’ 
place. That’s where the danger comes in. 
In that Ohio-Indiana- Michigan area, they 
nest just about the time the farmers are 
cuttin’ their first crop of hay. This Mr. 
Yeatter found that 46% of the nest failures 
he discovered were due to the bird bein’ 
scared or killed or the nest broken up by 
farm machinery. 

“This means that if folks want the 
Hunky and have the kind of country where 
they can’t hope for quail or pheasants, 
they’ ve got to bear down even heavier 
on farmer cooperation than we'd figured 
had to be done with bob-white or the 
ringneck. The landowner has got to be 
made to feel that he has an_ interest 
in every clutch of eggs, and the flushin’ 
bar is goin’ to be a bigger factor than it 


is with any of our other farm-type birds. | 


They will go into hedgerows or briers | 
or woodlots to nest, understand, but they 
ain’t so crazy to do it as their cousins 
are. And so they’ve got to have just that 
much more lookin’ after. 

“Mrs. Hun lays a lot of eggs. The birds 
are great insect feede rs. So farmers ought 
to be friendly to.’em. And if they get put 
down in the middle of a big swipe of 
country they like, they'll spread awful 
fast. Why, up in Alberta, they tell me, 
these birds will spread thirty miles in 
one year. Down in southern Michigan, if 
they extend their range by two or three 
miles in a year, it seems to be a lot. 

“The thing that always scares me about 
an exotic seems to have been looked into 
and settled. That is, imported birds don’t 
seem to have any disease that might play 
hob with our natives. It’s a job, buildin’ 
up a breedin’ stock on a game farm, but, 
as Mr. Ruhl, who is head of the Game 
Division in the Michigan Department of 

(Continued on page 77) 
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YOU CAN'T 
FOOL A 
PIPE SMOKER 


Either he likes a certain tobacco or he 
does not. And that’s that! How empty, 
how thin—how utterly useless is the opinion 
of anybody but the pipe smoker himself. 
Here is the statement of a pipe smoker 
who discovered the one tobacco he found to 
be best of all. No matter what tobacco you 
use in your pipe, Mr. Rudd’s letter is bound 
to interest you. 





806 Foster Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
May 2, 1933 

Larus & Brother Co., 

Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen: 

You may be interested to know that I 
have been smoking Edgeworth tobacco 
exclusively for the last ten years. I had 
originally tried innumerable brands of pipe 
tobaccos, embracing both domestic and 
foreign blends. I finally decided on Edge- 
worth as the one pipe tobacco that com- 
bined all of what I consider to be the 
features and characteristics absolutely es- 
sential to the perfect tobacco for pipe- 
smoking enjoyment. 

These are, namely, a tobacco that smokes 
cool to the bottom of the pipe bowl; one 
that has absolutely no bite regardless of 
how many pipe-fills are successively 
smoked; one that burns evenly and slowly, 
has a real he-man aroma and taste; and 
lastly, a tobacco that is rough cut to just 
the extent that makes it a real pipe tobacco. 

I have twenty-five pipes, all good qual- 
ity briars, and smoke each and every one 
of them regularly, using only Edgeworth. 
For this reason alone, if not for any other, 
I feel that I am qualified to say that I 
have the best possible combination of pipes 
and tobacco for perfect smoking harmony 
and pleasure. 

I have successfully introduced Edge- 
worth tobacco quite extensively among 
friends in my own immediate neighbor- 
hood, and am so enthused over it myself, 
that I intend to dwell on it exclusively in 
the chapter on tebacco to beincludedina 
booklet I am writing on pipes (the manu- 
script of which is now in the embryonic 
stage). 

Here’s to Edgeworth. May it forever 
hold its place as sovereign of all pipe 
tobaccos, 

Yours very truly, 
Stevens Rudd 











Edgeworth is often called “the tobacco 
men write about.’”’ You can get it any- 
where in 15¢ pocket tins 
to half pound and pound 
packages. Besides Edge- { ; 
worth Ready-Rubbed, a 
there is Edgeworth in 
Slice form. Several sizes 
are in vacuum packed / 4 
tins. In these airtight ™ \ 7 7% 
tins the tobacco retains y,,, can try Edgeworth 
its original flavor indefi- in your pipe for afew 
nitely in any climate. cents 
Edgeworth is made and guaranteed by 
Larus & Bro. Co., Tobacconists since 1877, 
Richmond, Va. In case your tobacco dealer 
cannot supply you with Edgeworth, please 
write the makers. 
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interesting and unusual side- 


lights on animals, birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. Game birds and animals are given majo 
\] 


onsideration. All of you are heartily and earnestly 
nd worth-while things you have witnessed. Good natural history 
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WHITE BOB-WHITES 
By Havilah Babcock 


“Di here covey got ghost birds in hit,” 
Jason, my ebony game-toter, in- 
formed me with a solemn, melancholy look. 

“What are you talking about?” I de 
manded. 

“T’ree coveys in dis here neck of the 
woods got white pa’tridges in ’um, jes as 
white as ghosts. Done got keerless and 
mix up wif snowbirds, I specks.” 

White bob-whites? The idea was a bit 
fantastic, but the mere possibility that old 





One of several white bob-whites in a covey 


Jason was telling the truth lent an ex- 
traordinary interest to an otherwise ordi- 
nary bird hunt in a territory unfamiliar to 
me. Blue, a comically serious old blue- 
black pointer of mine, presently began to 
trail in a strip of ragged woods. In a few 
minutes she was “praying” to a covey, her 
blue rump pointing to the North Star, her 
snake-like head stretched along — the 
ground 

“Watch for the Nordies,” I kept telling 
myself. Seven or eight birds bounced out 
of a thicket and went hurtling through 
the pines. Not a Nordic among them. Two 
or three whirred up from the opposite side 
of the thicket. 

“Dar dey goes, Cap'n! De ghost birds. 
See ‘um? See ’um?” Jason hollered to me. 

I did “see ’um”’, but they were too far 
away for me to do anything about it. I[ 
aught a glimpse of two scuttling bodies so 
white against the dark pines as to be al- 
most uncanny. High and low L hunted the 
ingles, without seeing anything more of 
the brace of whites. An hour or so later, 
however, old Blue began to trail again. 
Possibly another covey with an albino 
membership, | told myself. And it was 
Phree white birds in this bevy, but the 


m accom 





invited to contribute. Tell us about the strange 
photographs are also desired 


iddressed envelope. 


woods cover was so scant they all got up 
out of shooting distance. 

Again I combed the thickets for the 
singles, but all I succeeded in finding were 
regular Democrats, and I was so intent 
on bagging a ghost bird that I shilly- 
shallied until they were out of reach. Dur- 
ing the rest of the afternoon I espied three 
more albinos, but every time some imp of 
the perverse kept me from getting a 
coveted trophy. And to add insult to in- 
jury, it was March 1, the last day of the 
hunting season in South Carolina. 

When I got back to Johnston, however, 
I encountered a luckier huntsman who had 
bagged an albino from one of the same 
coveys, and I hz ad an opportunity of scru- 
tinizing the specimen. It was startlingly 
white, with the suggestion of a brownish 
fringe on a few wing tips. 

As I examined the specimen I found 
myself speculating on a number of odd 
questions. How did the other birds react 
toward such a freak of nature? Did such 
freakish coloration, or rather the lack of 
it, constitute a bar sinister or a coat of 
arms? And what must have been the con- 
sternation of the mother bird when she 
saw snow-white chicks chipping their way 


from her perfectly respectable eggs: 

I also wondered how such conspicuously 
marked birds managed to survive their 
enemies—how they had escaped the hawk 
and the ubiquitous house cat in particular. 
Probably they hadn't survived, not all of 
them, though their inaccessible habitat 
helped mightily. I have an idea that albi- 
nism in wild life occurs much more fre- 
quently than is commonly supposed, but 
enemies levy a murderous tariff on such 
chromatic sports, because of their absence 
of protective coloration. 


A STRANGE PARTNERSHIP 
V HILE traveling through the woods 


in and about Clearfield and Center 
Counties, Pennsylvania, with game war- 
den William J. Davis, who lives on the 
outskirts of the city of Clearfield, he re- 
lated many interesting and curious stories 
about deer and their habits, but none more 


A setter becomes foster-mother to a fawn 
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mW ty than that about the fawn and 
bird-dog whose photos he gave me and 
are reproduced herewith. 

[r. Davis said, “This fawn was found 
near Pottersdale in Clearfield County. I 
am not sure just what happened to its 
mother. She may have been killed or run 
out of the section by dogs. When I found 
the fawn, it was straying about the forest 
looking for its mother and was about a 
week old. I started feeding it on a bottle, 
using warm cow’s milk and lime water. 
Then, my bird-dog became foster-mother 
and showed a great attachment for her 





The fawn and the dog were great friends 


new charge. It would be difficult to find a 
happier or more carefree creature than 
our little fawn “ic grew up and was a 
constant companion of the dog.” 

Here was one of nature’s children dis- 
playing a great deal of sense and a grate- 
ful heart, and a bird-dog remarkable both 
for intelligence and devotion. 

When Warden Davis recited this story 
to me, I could easily understand why Sir 
Walter Scott declared that he could be- 
lieve anything of dogs ... “a kindred 
feeling makes us wondrous kind” does not 
apply to the human race alone. 

H. S. ARDELL 


READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 
CROSS AND SILVER FOX 


NaturaLt History Epiror 
{ made a bet recently concerning a cross fox 
I contended it was a cross between a silver and 
a red or between a gray and a red. I certainly 
would be much obliged if you would tell me what 
a cross fox really is. 
ELMER JACKSON 


Ans.—You lose! Both the cross fox and the 
silver fox are nothing more or less than color 
phases of the common red fox. The cross and 
the silver are in no sense of the word separate 
species nor are they produced by crossing differ 
ent species. 

Nateurat History Epiror. 


WEIGHT OF MOOSE AND ELK 


NaturaL History Epitor: 

Last September, | was hunting in Wyoming 
nd shot among other things a very large moose 
and a very large elk, neither of which we could 
weigh, and the guide had no very good idea as 
to their probable weights. Comparing them with 
numerous deer which | have shot, it seems to 
— that the elk must have weighed in the neigh- 

en of 700 pounds, and the moose 1500 
pounds. Inasmuch as both of these animals 
were ‘much larger and finer specimens than are 
usually secured, have I probably estimated their 
weights too high or too low? 


W. Puituips, Jr. 


Ans.—It seems to me that your estimate of 
700 pounds on the elk is very fair. According 
to the best figures available, this would be about 
the weight of an average well-built bull elk and 
one might therefore expect a somewhat larger onc 
than average to weigh 800 Ibs. or even more. 

As regards your moose | think you are a bit 
too generous. Of course, you must bear in mind 
that it is hard to get the proper weight of any 
animal the size of a bull moose or elk, because 
only comparatively few have been carefully 
weighed. According to figures which I have in 
my files, it would take a mighty large moose, and 
| think it would have to be one of the Alaskan 
species at that, to weigh 1600 pounds. A 1500 
pounder would be most exceptional and I would 
regard any moose as weighing between 1200 
and 1300 as being very large indeed. | would 
think perhaps that that is somewhere in the 
neighborhood of what yours weighed. 

Naturat History Epiror. 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
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THE OLD WARDEN ON 

HUNGARIANS 
(Continued from page 75) 
Conservation, says, his outfit only knows 
about as much about raisin’ Huns as it 
did about raisin’ pheasants ten years back. 
So maybe, when we really get turnin’ 
over, a supply to plant won’t be so hard 
to get. 

“And now that we know somethin’ about 
what the Hunky likes and what he don't 
like, maybe we're goin’ to get a lot bet- 
ter results from the plantings that are 
made from now on. It’s somethin’ to hope 
for anyhow, as I see it. Up to now we've 
had a lot of fine natives and we've had 
the ringneck, but we’ve never had a bird 
that could do on these big, flat, slick-and- 
clean areas. If the Hungarian will fill the 
bill, I think it’s high time we looked over 
all the information that’s been gathered 
up about him and got busy tryin’ to make 
that sort of country give the boys some- 
thin’ to get excited about down home. 

“The whole thing as I see it is this: 
we've got to have more and more hunt- 
in’ or else we’re goin’ to overhunt what 
we've got now. And to supply the de- 
mand, we’ve just got to consider every 
good bet that comes along and— 

“Hi! Here’s the chief!” he said, button- 
ing his coat and starting for the door. 
“So long, boys! I sure hope I said what 
I started out to say—not too much; not 
too little. And if it all sounds like an old 
man’s mumblin’ to you, Henry, why, just 
remember, you as sked for it! 


FOUR-MILE . STRETCH 
(Continued from page 19) 


for himself the title of “deer slayer” be- 
cause on four consecutive nights he was 
forced to kiil an injured deer. Children 
and cows hold the reputation of being the 
hardest animals in the world for the driv- 
ers of an automobile to cope with, but 
only those who have had no occasion to 
meet a deer will believe this axiom. 

In many of the accidents the occupants 
of the cars have been seriously hurt. More 
fac- 
tor has a fatality been avoided. At high 
speed an upset is the usual result. Wind- 
shields are generally broken, and severe 
cuts inflicted from this source. It is seldom 
that the car emerges from the fray un- 
scathed. 

According to information received from 
Elmer Pillings, Game Warden at the 
Glass City Game Retuge, there have been 
164 deer killed on this road since it was 
officially opened, Pillings has been kept 
busy at all hours making investigations 
and dragging in the dead carcasses. 

The motor patrolmen are constantly on 
the alert and investigate every accident. 
\t certain times during the year a detail 
of game officials and patrolmen is sta- 
tioned at each end of the four-mile stretch 
and warn every automobile that passes to 
be on the lookout for deer. Four animals 
have met their death not five minutes 
after officers warned drivers to take every 
precaution. Ten miles an hour is said to 
he a safe rate of speed for the motorist to 
travel. 

During the hunting season that closed 
on December 15, 1931, when antlerless 
deer could be killed legally, over two 
thousand deer were taken from the woods 
surrounding Philipsburg within a radius 
of fifteen miles. More than half the kill 
were females. Hotels and boarding houses 
were crowded to capacity with hunters 
from all over the eastern part of the 
United States who came and left during 
the fifteen-day shooting season. 

Shortly after the season was closed 
and the final count had been taken we had 


occasion to interview the game warden. 

“Mr. Pillings,” we began, “won't the 
number of deer that have been taken out 
during the last couple of weeks have some 
bearing on your road problem?” 


His answer was in the negative. “The | 


kills that were made during the current 
season won't so much as indent the num- 
ber of deer that are roaming through 
these woods,” he said. 

And, as had been the experience the year 
before, there was a noticeable decrease in 
the number of deer killed on the Tyrone- 
Philipsburg highway up until that time 
when the animals recovered from 
fright and came out of hiding in the depth 
of the woods. Then again the toll began to 


their | 





HY do some men have 
more success than others in 
approaching game? Read 
“WHAT SCARES GAME, ” by 
Archibald Rutledge, in October. 











mount, till today it 
including the many that may have been 
killed by cars and carried away by the 


drivers. 
Numerous suggestions have been of- 
fered to solve the question. The impor- 


tance of the highway makes it impera- 
tive that some measure be taken to pro- 
tect the car owner and tourist from dam- 
age to property or limb. It is not a pleas- | 
ant thought to have a certain set time to 
travel a given distance and realize that | 
at any minute you may crash head on into 
a deer—not two miles from a town of 
five thousand people and fifty yards from 
a farmhouse. 


A suggestion that has only recently been | 


forthcoming and has not as yet been given 
any serious consideration is the construc- 
tion of a fence along the entire four miles 
on each side. 
barricade. 
the most logical yet devised. 

In the interest of conservation of both 
deer and human life, this problem must 
be solved. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


reel and an Invincible line. A Shannon 
Twin Spinner did the trick. Here’s how: 

“A heavy mist enveloped us as our boat 
slipped silently over the quiet water. 
Would this be the morning to fool that 
wary old spotted heathen? Neither Gor- 
don nor I had spoken a word. For two 
weeks we had wv tried to outwit = 
giant of Red Cedar, but to no avail. 
last we discovered what his voracious fe 
petite craved. Silently I picked up my rod 
trom the bottom of the boat and fingered 
it speculatively. Then I laid it down and 
peered anxiously over my shoulder through 
the fog and mist. 

“It seemed an hour before the boat 
neared the favorite haunt of our friend, Old 
Esox. Simultaneously, Gordon and I 
looked at each other as the boat glided to 
a halt near the overhanging cover of the 
bank. Again I reached for my rod and gave 
it a final survey for defects before putting 
it to the crucial test which I felt con- | 
vinced would come. 

“With a searching look toward the dan- | 
ger zone, I swung back the rod until the | 
lure dangled behind me and, with a quick 
wrist motion, sped the bait on its way. 
The spinners struck the water with a re- 
sounding whack. I was tense with eager- 
ness for that terrific lunge which would 
signal the start of a mighty battle. All 
was quiet save the lap-lap of the waves 


stands at 164, not 


The type would be a ten-foot | 
This suggestion appears to be | 








No need to risk infection from cuts, 
scratches or blisters by using makeshift 
bandages. Drybak Band-Aid—an ad- 
hesive strip with aseptic gauze pad 
attached—covers small hurts ay, 
safely. Made with Dry- 
| bak Adhesive Plaster— 
Waterproof, sun tan 
color. At your druggist. 
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| SEND THIS 


with your name and address printed in margin 
with 5c in coin for packet of Drybak Band-Aids 
and pamphlet "First Steps to First Aid". For 
safe mailing, fasten coin with adhesive tape. 
Address Dept. 236. 
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FREE FALL | against the boat. The wind was beginning “The 


third-prize great pike 


to rise. , was caught by me alx ut a quarter of a mile 
CATAL 0 G “Then he struck! Foam and spray set- from Chicago Island in Basswood Lake, 
aus ot Ge cs ed in a large circle about the boiling wa- out of Ely. The fish put up the usual pike- 


ter. I gave line from the complaining reel. 
Suddenly the racing line stopped as the 
deep hole was reached and Esox paused. 
His pause was short, however, for my rod 
shot back with zestful force as I again set 


like scrap which would have lasted much 
longer except for the the fact that he be- 
came tangled up in the leader and line and 
consequently his gills were held shut. 
“The only comment I have to offer is 
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ant Heater. Burns 964 air. 
Makes its own gas. No piping. 
Noinstallation. Gives roomful 
of clean, healthful, penetrating heat, 
like sunshine, for 1'4 cents an hour. 
Hotter than gasorelectricity, at 1-10th 
the cost, Easy to light - 
Nosmoke. No soot or ashes 

Portable—carry ; anywhere. 


30-DAYS’ TRIAL 
Liberal Offer. Try it 30 days 
at our expense. Write at once 
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cious resounding lunge and wallow he 
lashed the water and then went streaking 
to the bottom. My fingers ached, but I had 
to do the job all over again. Once more I 
brought the fish up to the boat, and I had 
a better view of him this time. My jan- 
gled nerves seemed near flying to bits as I 
saw the tremendous gray form. There was 
a momentary pause, and I caught the sav- 








LL the thrill of a “Narrowest 

Escape from Death” story 
will be found in “LION!” by 
Capt. John Russel-Roberts, in 
the October issue. 











age gleam in his malignant eyes. Then he 
plowed back to the haven of weeds at the 
bottom of the lake. 

“I slipped to my knees and placed my re- 
volver beside me on the seat. This would 
be the last time Old Esox would see bot- 
tom if I could possibly hold him near the 
surface long enough for a favorable shot. 
I did not relish the idea of trying to bring 
this monster into the boat with a gaff. 
With tingling nerves I slowly worked him 
up near enough for a shot. I aimed behind 
those gaping gills and squeezed the trig- 
ger. A terrific plunge, flying water and 
shattered weeds obliterated my next view, 
but the ‘storm’ settled and a final tremor 
ran the length of his mighty body. For a 
moment neither Gordon nor I moved as we 
sat staring at the majestic fish floating 
serenely among the tangled weeds.” 

Second Prize in the Great Northern 
Pike Class went to C. E. Cardinal for a 
fish weighing 34 pounds 1 ounce, taken in 
Lake Nipigon on August 25, 1933. This 
beautiful fish measured 49 inches in length 
and 1834 inches in girth. The lure used 
was a South Bend Min-Oreno. 

According to our records, this is the big- 
gest pike that was ever caught in that 
world-famous trout-fisherman’s paradise. 
The combination of trout and pike is not a 
very happy one, and in the Nipigon River 
the former species has suffered consider- 
ably from the predatory habits of the lat- 
ter. It was a distinct shock to me last sum- 
mer to find big great northerns right in 
some of the finest trout water on the Nipi- 
gon River. If there are some more like 
Mr. Cardinal's fish in that country, I hope 
they will stay where they belong. I hate 
to think of how many trout a 34-pound 
pike might kill in the course of a year! 

Unfortunately, Mr. Cardinal did not tell 
us how he caught this fish; so we will 
have to be content with offering him our 
heartiest congratulations and pass on to 
the third-prize winner. 

C. Roy Teller caught a great northern 
pike weighing 32 pounds 11 ounces in 
Basswood Lake, Minnesota. This fish 
measured 49 inches in length and 1934 
inches in girth. It was caught on Septem- 
ber 22, 1933, on a Heddon Muskie Vamp. 

Mr. Teller did not give us many details 





as to how he caught this fish. He says: 


campers. the hook. With a sullen rush the fish came _ that he was about the snakiest great north- 

L.L. SEAN, Safe, | to life. Out of the hole he boiled and ern that I ever caught. He looked like a 

406 Main St. | Straight away from the boat. But I was fish is expected to look in the early spring 

Feeepest Maine | Prepared, and this rush gained him noth- after spawning. His stomach contained 

ing. Back and forth he lunged; down, a worm very similar to a tapeworm, but 

Ry down, down he plowed. the fish did not seem to be in poor health, 
ZAZS Per “Finally he weakened and slowly came judging from the scrap he put up.” 

‘2 in sight alongside of the boat. With a vi- The fourth-prize great northern pike 


vas a 31!4-pounder caught by William | 

Glueheisen in Mallard Lake, Wisconsin 
May the red gods protect any baby mal- 
lards that might happen to be in those wa 
ters, if there are any more pike around 
there like this one! It measured 4634 inch- 
es in length and 23 inches in girth, and was 
caught on September 2, 1933, on a Heddon 
Bass Fly. The lure used in this case is in- 
teresting, even though it was weighted and 
cast on a bait-casting rod, inasmuch as 
this is the first prize-winning great north- 
ern pike that has been taken on a fly in a 
great many years. Mr. Glueheisen will tell 
you how he did it: 

“This pine-girdled lake covers about 
one hundred acres, with plenty of deep 
water and wonderful weed beds. Many 
years ago, quite a few great northern pike 
had been caught here, but none, apparent- 
ly, for several years. 

“IT used a bait-casting rod on which I 
snapped one of my favorite bass lures, a 
No. 1/0 weighted Yellow Sally fly. 

“T made a nice long cast into a water, 
close to the edge of some weeds. Just as I 
started to retrieve, with the fly icivelions at 
a depth of about three feet, I had a tre- 
mendous strike. At first I thought it might 
be a whopper of a bass, but a second later 
I realized that no bass carried so much 
weight. The pike, for such he proved to be, 
bored for the bottom, then quickly rushed 
to the surface. When he would dive 
through a patch of weeds, a wide stream 
of bubbles came to the top. 

PER running 


“ EF’ 
d \ while, he suddenly took a notion to 


bolt for the middle of the lake. Several 
times he came to the surface within twen- 
ty- five feet of the boat and broke water in 
grand fashion. Then he would bore for 
the bottom again. I used every trick I knew 
in order to tire him, realizing that the com- 
paratively small fly could not last forever. 

‘After one of his trips to the bottom I 
worked him up again with a light steady 
tension, bringing him to the surface about 
fifteen feet away, apparently quite tired 
There was my Yellow Sally, sticking out 
of the right side of his mouth. rom now 
on the pike’s rushes were short and weak, 
and when I had brought him in to about 
two feet of water I slid out of the canoe 
and worked him up to where I could grab 
hold of him, in back of the head. He 
seemed to guess my intentions, for with 
one mighty swipe of his tail he shot out 
into the lake. 

“T thought this time I would certainly 
lose him, but my fly held and once more I 
slowly worked him in close to me. I se- 
cured a good grip with my thumb and mid- 
dle finger in the top of his gill openings. 
What a shower bath that fish gave me as 
I stumbled to shore with him!” 

If this quartet of great northern pike is 
duplicated in 1934, we will certainly be 
more than satisfied. Even in 1929, when a 
new world’s record was established with 


about in circles for a 


a 4534-pounder, the average weight of the 


prize-winning fish was more than 3 pounds 
less than that of last year. 
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Here, [hereand Everywhere 





CHESTNUTS 


ERE’S a story that was published in 
Fietp & STREAM a number of years 
ago. Tell us an older one if you can: 

\ game warden came across a young 
farmer boy fishing in a lake containing 
both bass and panfishes. The season on 
bass being’ closed, the warden examined 
the boy’s catch, but found only white and 
yellow perch. Well satisfied that the lad 
had not evaded the law, the game pro- 
tector was about ready to start off on his 
rounds again when he heard something 
splashing around in the water, close to 
shore, and some little distance away. Upon 
walking up to investigate, he found a 
small-mouth bass, weighing about four 
pounds, tied securely to an over-hanging 
willow tree. 

Here was something, apparently, that 
called for action. Since the bass was quite 
a distance away from the young angler, 
however, the warden thought it would be 
best to engage the lad in conversation and 
in that way compek him to claim owner- 
ship of the illegal fish. 

“Any bass in this lake, son?” 
warden’s first question. 

“Sure, lots of “em,” was the prompt re- 
ply. 

‘Got any shot back the protector. 

“Nope—it s agin’ the law this time of 
year,” said the boy. 

“Well, then,” bellowed the warden, “will 
you please tell me why you strung up that 
bass and tied him to a tree? Now don't 
you lie to me; I saw you do it. And wait 
a minute; I'm not thr uugh with you yet. 
I want you to know that I’m the State 
Game Protector and that I have been 
watching you through my field-glasses, 
from across the lake. Now, tell me, young 
man, why you didn’t return that fish to 
the water as the law provides.” 

“That's easy to explain,” answered the 
boy. “You see, it was this way : Ma wanted 
a mess, of perch and I told her I would 
come over to the lake and catch them for 
her. She was powerful set on having a 
good mess, cause we was goin’ to have 
company. 

“Well, no sooner had I throwed in my 
hook, when something grabbed my worm. 
It was that old bass. He'd take my worms 
as fast as I could put ’em on my hook. So 
I just caught him and tied him up until I 
finished fishin’. Then I’m goin’ to turn him 


loose.” 


was the 


FLIES AU NATUREL 


ESS than an hour’s run from Philadel- 
phia, flows the Neshaminy. It has an 
attraction and charm all its own and is a 
haven for the city angler. Pike, perch, 
sunfish and small-mouth bass lurk in its 
depths. 

While fishing one evening, I noticed an- 
other angler near the opposite bank, with 
pants rolled up like a boy and in the act 
of impaling a garden hackle on the hook. 
Higher up, on the road, sat his wife in an 
expensive car, gazing down disinterested- 
ly as he threw in his line. 

“How are they biting?” 

“They’re biting like the devil, 


I called out. 
but I 


can’t catch ’em,” was the brusque reply. 

Attaching three Black Gnat flies to my 
leaders, I made a cast. There was a splash 
and in a few moments I led a nice sun- 
fish into the net. 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!” muttered the 
hait fishe rman who was sc rutinizing my 
actions carefully out the corner of an eye. 

Then I made a double-header. Curiosity 
now got the better of my new acquain- 
tance and he called over to me—‘Say, 
young fellow, what in the name of com- 
mon sense are you catching those fish 
on?” 

“Flies,” I answered, grinning. 

“Do you hear that, Mary?” he called up 
to his wife. “He’s catching ’em on flies 

I soon caught nine more sunnies, at the 
end of which time the “boy friend” was 
cursing vigorously, as he hadn't taken a 
single fish. 

Thinking that I had caught enough, 
I went my way, bidding my acquaintance 
a cheery goodbye, to which I received a 
none-too-cordial reply. 

The following evening I went back and 
there he was, fishing in almost the same 
spot, but looking much more pleased with 
himself. 

“By golly, I got ’em to-night,” he called 
to me, as he held four nice sunfish up for 
my inspection. “Those flies are sure all 
right! The heck of it is, I haven't any 
more left.” 

“What is the trouble?” I asked him. 
“Did the gut come off?” 

“Holy Mackerel—no! They 
guts and all.” 

As the situation dawned on me, I could 
not refrain from bursting out laughing. 

“Well, what’s the joke?” queried my 
friend, with a puzzled expression on his 
face. “Didn't you catch your fish on flies?” 

“Sure,” I replied, ‘ ‘but I caught mine 
on the artificial variety. Wait a minute 
and I'll show you one.” 

“Ye gods and little fishes,” exclaimed 
my friend, as he gingerly held one of the 
flies in his hand and examined it. “You 
know, I came out here with twenty flies. 
Mary and the cook were swatting them 
all afternoon. Brought ‘em out in a bottle.” 

Thus was formed a friendship that be- 
came more firmly cemented after each 
fishing trip and, today, Jim is quite an ex- 
pert fly fisherman. 

Cuarits M, 


ate them, 


WETZEL 


ROYAL RECIPES 


N the Tatra Mountains, in Northwest- 

ern Slovakia, are many little ponds, or 
“lakes”, of amazing depth, which, in the 
quaint folklore of the peasants, were be- 
lieved to be connected underground with 
the distant ocean and even today carry the 
picturesque name of “eyes of the sea.” 

They do not, however, form suitable 
resting places for waterfowl, even for 
the transient visitors. Far more adaptable 
are the many waterways and ponds of the 
lowlands in neighboring southern Bohe- 
mia. Of this province fully one-third was, 
before the Republic, the property of the 
powerful Princes Schwarzenberg whose 
modern replica of Windsor Castle crowns 





a notable height in the midst of vast fields 
of rare fertility. Close by this newer castle 
is an older, massive stone structure, the 
former dwelling of this wealthy family en- 
joying a luxurious living from the prod- 
ucts of its own domain, whether cultivated 
or wild. 

Among the many savory dishes prepared 
in the kitchen by skilled chefs, one of the 
most delicious was wild duck with its 
richly flavored sauce—in the following 
fashion: 

3ut first it should be said that these 
recipes of royalty prescribe that wildfowl 
should never be washed, for in that way 
the gamy flavor is lost. Instead the fowl 
should be wiped cleanly. 

Finely cut onions, celery roots and car- 
rots are browned in a deep pan, with 
sliced bacon on which is placed the salted 
and larded duck. This is cooked on top of 
the stove, with frequent basting of red 
wine, until the meat is soft. Then cream is 
poured over the cooked bird and the whole 
browned in the oven. The duck is re- 
moved, the gravy strained, from which a 
brown sauce is made and allowed to come 
to a boil and served with the cuts of meat. 

Hana Muskova. 
Editor’s Note: These recipes, one of which will 
be published each month, were used in the 
households of European royalty for many genera- 
tions. We have had them translated from old 
Bohemian and Austrian cook-books. 





WHAT I READ IN THE PAPERS 


ELL, doggone, the newspaper boys 

are at it again. This time they’ve 
got the sympathetic wild ducks turnin’ 
round in their flight and goin’ back to pick 
up an exhausted buddy of theirs in their 
claws, and carryin’ him to safety. My old 
friend C. S. Ransom of Albany, New 
York, sent me this clipping. Here she is: 


DUCKS CARRY ILL MATE 


Resume Southward Flight After Old 
Member of Flock is Saved 


Whitehall, N. Y—South Bay, near 
here, had an invasion of wild ducks which 
almost resulted in disaster for an old bird 
of the flock. The ducks by hundreds were 
winging southward in formation when one 
of the feathered voyagers fell to the slush 
and ice of the bay because its feathers 
were covered with sleet. But soon the 
cries of the bird brought help. 

The flock gathered over the tired duck 
and after much “honk-honking,” one trav- 
eler flapped down to the ice, seized his 
exhausted mate in his claws and flew to- 
ward the east shore of the bay. As the 
strength of the first rescuer failed, another 
fastened upon the bedraggled victim and 
so, one after another, they clutched and 
dragged shoreward their distressed com- 
rade until it reached the land. 


I'm darned glad our ducks down in 
Texas haven't got claws, and I'm also glad 
they don’t honk or we'd get 'em all mixed 
up with our geese. 

Yours till next month, 
TEXAS JACK. 
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Fietp & Stream readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can aflord two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot- 
ing dogs and hounds. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or in- 





Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 


FEED AND TRAIN 








formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 





OLD COURSING FRIENDS: THE GREYHOUNDS 


By Freeman Lloyd 


HO shall even approximate the 
oldness of the greyhound breeds? 
For there are many _ varieties 


hands in holy horror: their gestures de- 
noting they have been called upon to wit- 


KEEP HIM ness an exhibition that any mongrel might 
en which vary in size according to the speed give. In other words, the purity of the 


CURE DOG DISEASES 
Hlow to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure seratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dog owners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remepirs 


Mailed Free—Address 
Q-W Laboratories 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 





Dept. 14 






for this Fall shooting. I have a string of grand 
young Springer dogs and bitches at work and am now 
booking orders for Sept. delivery. Priced at only $150 
up. Quick, strong workers and tender retrievers of 
grouse, pheasant, chicken, partridge, quail, ducks and 
rabbits. Trained in the greatest game country in Amer 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


342 Main St. E. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Can. 


ORDER YOUR TRAINED SPRINGER 





Oorang Airedales 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are excellent 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LA RUE, OHIO 








Living, Lovable, Lifetime Pals 


Healthy, pure-bred Great Danes, Springer 
and Cocker Spaniels, Wire-haired and Min- 
iature Fox-terriers, Scotties, Irish Terriers, 
Pekingese and Pomeranians; pedigreed; at- 
tractively priced. 

DR. A. A. HERMANN 
3854 Federal Denver, Colo. 











Application on 


on the dog. 
SAFE — EFFECTIVE 


One Spot 


Flea Killer 


one | 


spot kills all the fleas | 


and strength of the animals they are 
called upon to course and run down 
with hardly any urge from the hunter. 
Again, climate has much to do with the 
coats of these long dogs; the warmer the 
country, the less hair will be found on the 
bodies of these marvellously quick and 
far-visioned dogs. In Great Britain and 
Ireland, the smooth coats may be account- 
ed as those of England, while the larger 
and rough-coated wolf dogs and deer- 
hounds are of Irish and Scottish bloods. 
Historians tell us the ancient Irish took 
their dogs into Scotland, and, in course of 
time, bred their wolfhounds down to a 
smaller and swifter type, so that they 


wolfhound or deerhound uses his nose, 
when the quarry becomes lost to view, 
and the chase must be continued. 

On the other hand when a pure-bred 
English greyhound puts his nose to the 


English greyhound is admired as a jewel 
of the first water. It is looked upon as a 
sign of his uncontaminated blood when he 
courses only what he sees: his eyes, speed 
and jaws must be his sole weapons of 
offense. Yet, as many must have observed, 
the greyhound can and will use his nose, 
especially after he has been employed at 
night for running hares into nets. In the 
dark the feeding hare tries to make her 
escape under a gate and there it is that 
the meshed snare awaits her. 

The greyhound-like dogs of nearly all 
countries must be nearly as old in their 
origins as the peoples thereof. The long 
dog, the arrow, the spear and snare were 


ica. Reserve yours now. Send for catalog, also of lovely ° A e ° 4 ° 
Springer puppies and three Show English Setters might be the more suitable for deer- the food providers of the ancients; and, 
Se en eens Qonennee a ee chasing. There can be no harm when a_ in some cases, especially in Persia, hawks 


were and are added to the outfit for ante- 
lope coursing. In any rocky or sandy ter- 
ritory, the hoof of the buck can outspeed 
and outlast the flesh-foot of the dog. So 
it is that hawks are trained to fly at the 


retrievers on upland game and waterfowl; natural ° : . ° ° 
pheasant and grouse hunters; swift, silent. trailing ground, at a public or private coursing eyes of the fleeing antelope and, blinded 
ree-barkers on raccoon and big game. At home they -— — - . : ste P atin ¢ . " . i> weer. 
ce Hatiek Gnade Sauk cummeuans tae ais ane obit meeting, the company will hold up its and baffled, as he must be, the buck zig 
dren. Registered trained dogs and puppies shipped on : g . 

trial Also Hounds, Tointers, Setters, Spaniels, HARE COURSING: THE KILL 

Beagles and Terrier Approximately a perfect picture of the make and shape of greyhounds while in action. The greyhound’s 


type has not changed during centuries of time 


By R. H. Moore, 1881 





ONE-SPOT does not repel 
fleas, it kills them. Agents 
and Dealers Wanted. 3-02. | 
ean 50c ppd. Sample, 3c. 
KENNEL GARDENS, Inc. | 

Elkridge, Md., Box F 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


Beautiful stock ready for 
delivery. Priced reasonably. 
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zags from his straightaway course, per- 
haps turns back and is pulled down by the 
sand-impeded greyhounds. Here is an ex- 








LABRADOR RETRIEVERS AT STUD 



















Imp. Ch. Banchory Trump imp. Liddly Bulfinch 
ample of the deviltry of hunters that hunt By Blenheim Scamp By Ch. ‘Tar of Hamyax 
to kill. X Lady Daphne X Delyn of Liphook 

. waa ~~ © Bale Imp. Drinkstone Pons imp. Banchory Night Light 

_ The greyhound breeds of Asia and By Ch. Banchory Danilo by Blackworth Midnight 
North Africa must be of great antiquity. X Drinkstone Peg X Dinah of Wongalee 

That ic > » differe satiation tase Imp. Drinkstone Mars imp. Banchory Dapper 
What is more, the different varieties have hs Chk Bemaery Denti ity Blackworth Midnight 
been practically changeless in their types. X Ch. Drinkstone Peg X Banchory Student 
et — ~ Arabs had = oe Rit iets, These dogs are from the famous kennels of 

1eir large-footed slougis or greyhounds. ae KT. HON. LORNA, COUNTESS HOWE 
t : S grey = stone Peg by Toi DR. G. H. MONRO—HOME, MR. H. A. SAUNDERS 


of Whitmore and ‘ 
Pride of Somersby A!l are big winners of certificates on the bench and field trials and have 
been heavily shot over. They combine the best blood lines in England. 


POINTER AT STUD—Imp. Boyd of Butterthwaite, by Ferndale Faro x Glenarm Coronet 
English Winning 25 times Best in Show, 300 times First 


These are bred so they may possess feet 
with large pads, such extremities being as 
serviceable for treading on loose sand as 








are the feet of a camel. The Persian grey- Stud fee to approved bitches on application to Kennel Manager 

hounds with their feathered, spaniel-like | 

ears, flat coats, greyhound lines and pro- | WINGAN KENNELS East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 
portions—a combination of speed and | 





stamina—must be as old and as unchange- ‘ 
able as the proverbial Laws of the Medes The Makers of Flit Present 


and Persians! Or who shall say that the the Best Formula Ever Developed 


greyhounds of Afghanistan might not For Ridding Dogs of Fleas 
have been the ancestors of some of the 


Asiatic and North African fringe-tailed FLIT POWDER FOR DOGS 


and spaniel-eared long dogs of Persia and 














HARD, CRUNCHY FOOD 
IS GOOD FOR YOUR DOG! 





Arabia? For was not Afghanista a near This new powder is certain They need nourishment like Milk- 
hlood descendant, perhaps a grandson, of death to fleas. Neutral in color, Bone—in hard, crunchy biscuit 
Saul, first king of the Ancient Israelites? it does not show on dog. It has form — something they can chew 
In a very old Italian print in my collec- no odor. It retains its power. —that keeps their gums and teeth 
tion, Esau, the Biblical hunter, who went Hence when sprinkled in beds healthy and their digestive systems 


in tune. 

Milk-Bone contains milk, good 
clean beef meat, cereals and other 
vital foods your dog needs. 


out to hunt venison, in the picture, is ac- | and kennels, it not only kills the live fleas, 
companied by greyhounds, and armed with | but those hatching later from eggs, effec- 
a spear. tively freeing dog from vermin. Harmless to 
In medieval times there was a very | normal skin "of man or animal, and is unex- 
large breed of smooth-coated, rose-eared | celled for parasites on house birds, poultry, 
greyhounds used by Emperor Maximilian I | and all pets. 
for coursing deer and other animals. 
Among that “mighty hunter’s other hounds | Note These Low Prices 
and dogs there were Persian or long-coat- eee ++0* See 
ed greyhounds with drop-ears. Here was] One pound.. $1.50 A. 
provided material which could have pro- | For sale wherever Flit 
duced long dogs of approximately the size, ay Sete POWDER 
coat, speed and strength as we now see PRODUCED AND GUARANTEED BY THE 
glorified in the magnificent wolfhounds, MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY 
sometimes styled Russian greyhounds. 
The Muscovite dogs are employed for . | 
running by sight and killing any creature Labrador Retrievers LABRADORS 


irom a wolf toa hare—the latter just the The all-around gun dogs” This is your opportunity to obtain a home raised 
same animal as the jack-rabbit of the Labrador puppy out of “Black Lassie” and sired by 


. ar | “Ch. Ba f Barrington,”’ a combina tl 
American prairies BLACKS & GOLDENS RA nal Create 





Doc & Puppy Biscuits 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


449 West 14th St., New York 

















English greyhounds of today are more Trained dogs and puppies. vt, bubs "have a ae 
popular and far and away greater in num- |} in the A.K.C, Prices upon request. 


-hers than heretofore. While hares in Brit- E. H. KOPPLIN, Litchfield, Minn. 


¢ Walter E. Ralston, 129 Harrison St., Delavan, Wis. 
ain have become scarcer and scarcer, the 

















greyhound-racing track may be found in ] | 
almost every hamlet. The working man Go den Labradors for Sa e NOTICE 
has been placed in the position of the afflu- World's greats st duck and pheasant dos ‘Three me 50% Reduction on 
° ° old puppies o 1e best working stock obtainable; ) _ : ~ a 

ent and given-to-betting racehorse owner. either sex. Guaranteed to be natural retrievers or pur- Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
In America, Florida has led the way with chase price refunded and return express charges paid Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 

: - ta @) by me. These pups start working at five months of || Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
excellent and well-managed greyhound age. Broken dogs that do it all $200 and $225 each. | | Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 


or ane . J , , $2aes sc . Also several proven brood bitches. All papers with 
race meetings. And now dog racing is one saath dha. Matittenttin aacueek: 


of the chief attractions at the Century of George C. Walters, 4702 N. 14th St., Omaha, Nebr. 
Progress Exhibition, in Chicago. 
Greycing—a new name coined to cover 
the pastime—is well on its way and might 
become a national sport. If the paw, claw 
and maw of the professional politician can 
be withstood, greycing has come to stay. 


Catalogue ten cents. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Berry Kentucky 














RABBITHOU NDS “ - : ‘ 
Trained Spaniels 2." 
Trained for springing and retrieving Birds, 


Rabbits and Ducks. Finished workers. Others 
just started. Also Puppies. Some Pointers. Dogs 


aah 




















fr and prices to suit all. Our dogs were raised and 
YOUR YOUNG SPANIELS ns. D. Welsh conditioned on Warner’s Beef-Cereal Food ob- 
7" r ‘ . : . Mayport tainable in open market. 
Tr soon will be time to take out your ates Wie, De F. B. WARNER Norwich, Conn. 
young spaniels where you are pretty —__—— 
well sure there will be scent. Choose the sh W . 
early morning when the dew is still on Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15. irish ater Spaniels 
Pray Mesesegrions ste st wh Pech ex ; ‘ TWO LIMITS, TO GET ONE 
€ grass, and eve rything quiet. ave the Grown bulldogs cheap; ship anywhere and live Yes, that’s about the size of it when you shoot duck and 
gun at home. You are out to give your delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed mange rem- | in fact pheasant or other upland birds, without a re 
young dogs an opportunity to pick up edy $1. heals any skin tre uble on any ani- pg Boag Sumas aha’ “PAaany” poe A yo 
scent. They soon recognize what they are mal. (Largest shippers in Dixie.) <1 > mace tei abe —¥" 7 wee. antes 
. > » : a he m 2 ul Intelligence ectionate, easy to handle -uppies, 
anxious to find. That, of course, will be BULLDOG HATCHERY youngsters, trained dogs. SA E DELIVERY and SAT- 
game! 501 Pee i : ISFACTION GUARANTEEI 
: 01 Rockwood Dailas, Texas Percy K. ada Chico, Calif. 








Choose a field that doesn’t carry a 


heavy crop of grass: work along up the 

dis otter tales or eae cee a $26.50 for COMPLETE 
side of the hedge or boundary, where you Portable Kennel Yard 
have previously seen rabbits or pheasants Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 


or both. If the sun is not far up, there assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7°x14'x5 
‘ ° high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
probably will be fur that has not finished F.O.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
2edinga « thile >» fa- “re “ > Ine money order or N Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex- 
feeding ; while the feathered game, being ton if wos Gaaine **Paattaln”’ Batensod Pence 
day-feeders, will have come out from the | ] ,,.4 
thick cover or woods, to fill their crops in| | ¥-*- BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 








WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer, 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
ions; useful and_ intelligent, 
Low prices. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 





Clips. Send 6c in postage for Booklet 85G. 
(Formerly Scheeler's Sona; Est. i869) 


7 _and 
the open. They will not be far from the | [Comdsll_ 574 Terrace Buffalo, N.Y- 





























WORM CAPSULES 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T. 
KILL HOOKWORMS and LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS (A scientific treatment.]} 
Dogs and foxes become infested at early 
age. Special size capsules fordifferentages. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


WEG BULLET te 

WORM BULLETIN No. 652 
Uzpctical ~Selanaiéie—Eteiptal 
Address Desk N-16-1 





Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Look, Coonhunters! 
FOR SALE—One of Kentucky’s best thorough- 
ly trained male coonhounds of the redbone 
and bluetick breed; wide fast ranger and hunt- 
er; true and solid tree barker; will hunt any- 
where, either hills or swamps, being absolutely 
rabbit stock and fox broke; will sell for $50.00 
on 15 days’ trial; written money-back guar- 
antee; bank reference furnished. 

C. R. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky. 


ATTENTION, HUNTERS! 


mink, skunk, fox, rabbit, and 
combination hounds, thoroughly trained, ship- 
ped for free trial; also young started hounds 
and pups. Write for full description and free 
literature showing pictures and breeding. 
KENTUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL 
Box 654 Paducah, Kentucky 


AMERICAN HOUNDS 
Gossett’s Olde Tyme Long Eared Bugle Voiced Black and Tans 


Far famed for great endurance, 
ility, acute hunting sense, deet 














Coon, opossum, 














puppies. 
inded Enalish Bea- 
gles. Highly ‘om riptive illustrated eatalog of 
Sbsorbing interest to every houndman 10c. 
HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
San GoRDON 


Saint Clairsville Rte. | 


ARKANSAS COON HOUNDS 


Hunted & Trained in the Ozark Mountains of Arkan- 
Hounds $75.00; Ne. 1 


Ohio 








xtra high-class Coon 
Co n Hounds $50.00; Extra high-class combination tree 
hounds $40.00; Average combination tree hounds 
$20.00; Old Coon Hounds $20.00. Mixed breed tree 
hounds $30.00; Deer hounds $35.00; Fox hound 


¢25.00: Champion Rabbit hounds, real routers, $15.00 
each, $25.00 per pair. Catalogue 10c, 


T. J. BRADLEY, Alma, Arkansas 











Beagle Hounds 


“Greatest little sporting dog in 
existence”’ 


Perfected Strain In 
Dime brings liter- 


Finest 
America. 
ature. 





<> 
Curay ee <a 

MASTERLY BEAGLES REG. 

E. A. Kopp, Owner Johnson Creek, Wis. 


Springer Spaniels 


Some beautiful individuals from two to six months of 
Dual Champion Flint of Avendale and Champion 
Springbok of Ware blood lines Puppies now retrieving 
nd just right to train for next year’s hunting. All reg- 
istered A. K. C. I furnish registration papers, guar- 
antee safe delivery and will ship subject to your in- 
pection and approval. Males $25. and females $20. 
Also matrons in whelp. 


LAKELAND KENNELS 
H. J. Robertson 


ThoroBread 
Dog Foods 


The ThoroBread Co., 


Desk B. 








Olivia, Minn. 





Cincinnati, O. 
Co] 
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| thicket, and their scent will be at its best 
as they strut from place to place. The 
damp grass will hold the scent until some 
time after sun-up; and there shall be 
found happy hunting grounds for spaniels 
of the springer, cocker or other breeds. 
Go where the freshly laid effluvium lies. 

It will be best if your young spaniels 
are accompanied and led by an older hunt- 
er. Then the pupils will take to their fam- 
ily profession as young ducks waddle to 
water. One hour or less will be sufficient 
for the morning hunt. 

The seven- or eight-months-old puppy 
will follow and try to play with the older 
and working spaniel ; but, as quick as 
thought, the novice will be snarled at, 
so that the youngster may be given to 
understand that hunting is no time for 





IN A SWAMP 


Spaniels are particularly fond of 


play. So it is the puppy follows on and 
eventually puts his nose to the ground. 

A not too heavy rush- or flag-grown 
swamp is mostly huntable in August and 
September. Usually, such a place holds 
young wildfowl of the coot and wad- 
ing species. As they travel back and 
forth, seeking food on the fairly hard 
mud, they leave plenty of scent, which 
holds in such places, the scent being held 
down by a moist atmosphere. 


In such places your young spaniels 
will delight to flounder. If, fortunately, 
the puppies flush and actually see the 


slow-flying, leg-dangling coot or moorhen 
in its low and straightaway flight, your 
young hopefuls will have started as duck- 
hunters’ dogs on the occasion of their 
first essay. To them it will be an unforget- 
table experience ! 

If, on such an occasion, the coot or 
wader is shot and it falls into the water, 
and in sight of the puppies, nothing can 
daunt them from going after it. ’Tis in 
their blood! 

“A spaniel breaks himself” remains as 
true today as it was yesterday. But as 


puppies and young dogs, your springers, 
cockers and other spaniels must be taken 


Arise an hour 
Sluggards and 


where game is to be found. 
or so earlier than usual. 
spaniels don’t mix. 


FOX SCENT 


ANY years ago the eminent writer 

and authority on field sports, Dr. 
J. H. Walsh (“Stonehenge”), wrote: “I 
believe, however, that scent really does 
depend upon the individual fox, and, more- 
over, that this scent is constantly vary- 
ing with his hopes and fears. My impres- 
sion is that it is only partially dependent 


| upon the skin and that when that only 


emits the hounds have a difficult 
task. 

“Did any of my readers ever catch a 
cat in a trap set in a room? If so, they 
will surely remember the rank scent which 
pervaded the room; and which was not 
produced by the skin of the cat, but by its 
anal glands. So with the fox. When first 
disturbed he emits a considerable quan- 
tity of this scent, and if hard pressed at 
first, it is produced in great quantities, 
and to such an extent as to enable hounds 
to hunt breast-high. Hence the advantage 
of pressing him early, for the more he is 
pressed the better scent he gives. But if 
the scent is gradually and slowly emitted, 
as it is when he is suffered to go his own 
pace without fear, the result is that 
hounds are less and less able to own it, 


scent, 


By Samuel Howitt—1750-1822 


hunting for waterfowl and waders 


and he has a fair chance of escaping. 

“Again, supposing a change of atmos- 
phere from a cloud, or whatever other 
cause may produce it, these glands sud- 
denly cease to emit their scent, and the 
change is as rapidly tré unsmitted to the 
hunting of the hounds. The soil and air 
have much to do with the ‘bad scent’ and 
with the skin scent, but with this glandular 
scent his fears and anxieties are the chief 
agents; or, in the state of repose, his 
hopes and desires. 

“This theory will, I think, explain some 
of the anomalies of scent, but that it will 
do away with all difficulties is beyond 
my fondest fancy.” 


PEDIGREED STOCK 
Clinton Schneck, Sr., descendant of one of the first 
Dutch settlers in Pennsylvania, and his son’s cham- 
pion setter, Jiggs Mallwyd 
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Field & Stream 
RABBITING WITH TERRIERS 


T is said that half the world doesn’t 

know how the other half lives. By the 
same token it may be written that many 
nationals are unacquainted regarding the 
methods of hunters, in countries outside 
of their own. It might be asked how many 
of the tens of thousands of Sealyham, Scot- 
tish, Irish, Welsh, German and fox-ter- 
riers are employed for hunting in the 
United States and Canada? Yet, terriers 
—especially of the fox-terrier breeds or 
strains whether they be straight-bred wire 
hairs, Sealyhams or Parson Jack Rus- 
sell terriers—are every day called upon 
to do the rabbiting in the British Isles. 
There, ferreting or driving rabbits to the 
nets is a necessity, because of their large 
numbers which have to be kept down, 
so that grain crops might not be de- 
stroyed. The use of the terrier there is 
an every-day happening; there is no 
closed season for rabbits. 

It is the nature of the terrier to hunt, 
drive from cover and kill when the op- 
portunity occurs. He is a ready and ac- 
tive hunter, and because of his small 
size, can get quickly through short, thick 


cover and occasionally chop a sitting rab- 
bit. Or one terrier—they readily train 
themselves for such work—may be or- 


dered to hunt a well-brushed hedge or 
fence, while on either side there remains 
a watchful and eager terrier, ready to 
pounce on the rabbit when it makes for 
the open field. That is the task of the 
terrier : he does not chase. He knows from 
experience that he cannot outrun a rabbit. 

When a boy, the present writer, year 
after year, spent a month of the Christ- 
mas school vacations, ferreting and net- 
ting rabbits. Six and sometimes eight 
pure-bred rough-haired terriers of Old 





RABBIT TERRIERS 


All breeds of terriers should be useful as rabbiting and ratting dogs. Such terriers should be small and 
very active 


Sealyham breed were used. So that they 
might be kept quiet and unable to hunt 
in the brakes before the long 60-yard 
nets were set, the dogs were tied up in 
three 5-bushel grain sacks. When every- 
thing was ready and terriers released, 
they leaped over the nets—the novice 
would run into them—gained the brake, 
and the drive was on! There were no 


September, 1934 


extensive burrows in the covers: only 
short holes that, perhaps, had been used 
for nesting. A hard-pressed rabbit would 
pop into one of these, to be soon marked 
by a terrier and then our largest and 
harnessed, lined dog polecat ferret was 
used to drag the rabbit to within arm’s 
length where the hand could reach it. 

These terriers had been taught not to 
notice rabbits enmeshed in the toils of 
the nets: but the same terriers while be- 
ing used for rat-ferreting would stand 
aside and out of sight of the bolting ro- | 
dents and kill them soon after they had 
been driven out by the ferrets—generally 
small bucks of the polecat ferret kind. 

Here was an example of the terrier’s 
sagacity. On the one hand he must kill 
rats at sight: on the other hand he must 
not use his teeth on rabbits snared either 
in the long or the purse nets. Without 
nets, only the gun might stop the racing 
bunnies bound for shelter in another bur- 
row or bury over the way. The rats were 
easily overtaken. It was interesting to | 
watch a terrier’s look of res ignation and 
the wisdom he displayed in never trying 
to chase that which he could not over- 
take. A rabbit on the run was sour 
grapes! 

The yap-yap or shrill metallic voice 
of the terrier makes him useful for a 
rabbit-drive out of thick cover where | 
there are no large burrows. His rasp- 
ing tongue proclaims his presence while 
scaring feeding rabbits from the open 
fields—preferably off the young clover 
after the barley crop has been harvested. 
3ut, I have seen another and strange 
kind of “dog” used for this purpose—none 
other than a box as of matches held 
and occasionally “struck” by a line of 
beaters that covered a territory com- 





mensurable with the total length of the 
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Its_a Dogs Life!” 
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KIP-FLEA 

SOAP and 
. POWDER 


Sergeant’s Skip-Flea Soap kills fleas and 
keeps your dog’s coat in fine condition. 
Skip-Flea Powder doesn’t merely stun fleas. 
It kills them quickly. Sold by dealers 
ever ywhere. WRITE FOR FREE Copy of 
“SERGEANT’S Dog Book” on the care of 


dogs. Our Free ApvIce Dept. answers ques- 
tions about your dog’s health. Write fully. 
Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2150 West Broad St., Richmond, Vi 


SARUCAULLL OS 








DOG Medicines and Food 








(Springers) Working Strain 


At Stud Imp. Aubrey of Avandale by Samson of Leam 
& Nell of Cairnies 


Trained dogs and bitches. 
Nice lot of liver and white and black and white pups. 
Going on 6 months old. These are being handled and 
farm exercised every day. Ground work of their train- 
ing completed. All retrieve from land and water and 


are obedient. 
C. H. SPROAT, M. D. Valley Falls, N. Y. 








e@ Greatest assortment 
ever of land-and-water- 
trainedSpringers. Forced 
retrievers. 

Some lovely daughters 
of Trip. Int. Ch. Bog- 
hurst Rover, bred. Also 
a fine lot of pups. 
Pleasing prices. 
Boghurst Kennels, Reg. 
Boghurst Rover, The Triple ¢ hampton 431 No. Occidental Bivd. 

Springer of the World Los Angeles, Calif. 














Courtesy: American Kennel Club Collection 


long nets—possibly 300 yards or whatever 
length the neighboring cover might be. 
But terriers and still more terriers were 
the dogs employed by the professional 


. } 
rabbit-catcher whose young sons were | 
usually brought up to the business. So it 


was that the rabbit-catcher, his terriers, 
ferrets and nets were the agriculturist’s 
hired help and crop-savers. 








THOROUGHBRED FARM RAISED 


. 
Springer Pups 
Whelped March and April. 
Just right for fall training. 


ASA C. EDWARDS 
Livingston Manor, N. Y. 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 
FOR SALE 

Select puppies, bred from “dual” producing 

blood lines. Also a thoroughly trained shooting 

dog, good in water. 


TRENT VALLEY KENNELS 


Herbert S. Routley, Peterboro, Ontario, Canada. 








English Springer Spaniels 

A beautiful litter of the highest class Springer 
puppies possible to produce, sired by the great 
Canadian Champion Aristocrat of Avandale x 
Delight of Avandale (a daughter of two field 
trial Champions). Here’s your chance to get 
some good breeding stock at half price. 

THE SPRINGS KENNELS .,, 
C. F. Christensen, Wessington Springs, S. D. 








Trained Springer Spaniels 


Brood bitches and pups, any age or color. Strong, 
healthy farm-raised stock from the world’s leading 
Field Trial and Show Champions. They make fast, 
eager hunters and retrievers, and win wherever shown. 
All A.K.C. registered and sold subject to your ap- 
proval. Our high quality stock and reasonable prices 
will please you. State your requirements fully and pic- 
tures will be furnished. Winning dogs at stud, “‘King- 
fisher of Avandale’’ and ‘‘Gouverneur of Avandale.’’ 
KESTERSON’S KENNELS, Sk Washingt 











SPRINGER SPANIELS 


My own hunting companion, Bubbles Brunning of 
Ashaba, litter sister of one field trial winner and 
daughter of another, has a beautiful litter of pups, 
whelped in April. Sired by one of the leading bench 
champions who is also a well-broken gun dog. 

This litter ready for delivery now. 


NORTON DOWD 





1009 N. Yale Wichita, Kansas 








ACTUALLY 2/A FLEAS 


instead of stupefying them 


Sold on a money-back guar- 
antee to kill all the fleas or 
lice on your dog or cat. Also 
“flea- proofs’ your pet so 
that other fleas and lice keep 
off for days. Pulvex twice a 
month, ae = ret — 
never be botherec »y these 

ests. Harmless; non-irritat- GIVEN 
—————. A‘ A copy of “10 Tricks to 
pet shops 2nd Teach Your Dog” with 
amas OTUE StOFES, BUC. every can of Pulvex. . 





KILLS THEM OFF... AND KEEPS THEM OFF 








High Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned. These dogs are trained carefully 
and thoroughly experienced in the field. Have dog 
suitable for any place they are used; see one, try it be 
fore you buy. They are priced so reasonable every one 
can own a shooting dog; every trained dog sent for trial 
also sold on Easy Payment Plan to the ones needing 
Don't wait till the season opens, get our prices and in 
formation now. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 












Dog Buyers, Attention 


POINTERS AND SETTERS:—You can now buy one 
f my tine pointers of Double Champion Comanche 
Zigtield, Carolina Frank and Pohie breeding or set 
ters of national blood lines, on my time payment 
plan, without interest or handling charges, or any 
red tape. Three months old and up sold on approval 
with satisfaction guaranteed after le or money re 
funded. Ten cents will bring photos and references 
in your own state 

J. D. Furcht Private Kennels, Gooding, Idaho 








TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 

SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 

Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hung — Partridges, 

Kuffed Grouse, ete. Dogs combining the best of B. C. 

and Old Country blood-lines. Also young springer 

spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 

breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 

be seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


S. Mervyn Lioyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 











IMPORTANT NEWS 
the BALORATION PROOF BOOK __ Contains the results 
of Leon F. Whitney’s exhaustive Generation Test 


Write today for 


and peges of testimonials proving the superiority of 


BALORATION 


America's Most Economical Balanced Ration 
dealer, or $1.35 for 25 Ibs —$4.85 cwt. F B. Brooklyn 


JEM ANIMAL FOOD CORP. 


514 MORGAN AVENUE BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 








This Fishing Rod 
Yours for Few Hours’ 


Pleasant Work! 





A. 4 


Above: “Three-in-One” steel casting rod. 
A new idea in telescope rods. Black enamel 
with nickel-silver reel seat. Value $6.00. 
Yours for only 5 subscriptions. 








Anything advertised in Field & Stream can 
be yours in return for a little of your spare 
time. In your city there are many men who 
are fond of hunting and fishing. It is an easy 
matter to persuade many of them to sub- 
scribe. 

In a very short time you will have the 
necessary number of subscriptions to get the 
equipment you want. Let us tell you all 
about it; and tell us what you want. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me complete information about obtaining mer- 
chandise free, and also send subscription order forms 
and sample copies. 

Name 

Address 

City 


State 
F.&S. 9-34 
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Edited by HORACE LYTLE 


MIXED-BAG BREEDS 
By Horace Lytle 


N the good old horse-and-buggy days, 

the opportunity to indulge in the sport 
of hunting was much greater than at pres- 
ent. There were squirrels, ducks, turkeys 
and rabbits in the fall—and upland game 
such as grouse or quail—then the spring 
shooting for ducks or geese and the 
squirmy little snipe—and then doves and 
woodcock and prairie-chicken shooting, 
| which started usually in August. It makes 
one’s mouth water just to think of it! 

You couldn't go so far or so fast in 
those days. You couldn’t jump up on the 
| spur of the moment and get somewhere. 
Trips were trips in those days—planned 
well in advance. And, after all, is there 
anything more fun than just planning a 
hunting tr*p? 

The dogs were not so apt to be special- 
ists, as is the case today—rather, jacks- 
of-all-trades. Long periods of every year 
were spent afield with their owners—in- 


attempling to retrieve a pole. Owner: 





timacy of companionship increasing under- 
standing and brain development—and a 
world of experience in handling various 
kinds of game, resulting in many a point- 
er or setter becoming a utility performer. 
Among a certain group of sportsmen 
today there is a tendency to become in- 
terested in breeds adapted to a mixed 
variety of hunting during the same day 
—dogs over which you may kill quail, 
pheasants, woodcock, or even rabbits. This 
has been the basis for springer spaniel 
popularity—a breed the nature of whose 
performance is such that any kind of game 
the dog springs may be killed with im- 
punity, whereas such promiscuous shoot- 
ing over a pointer or setter would have 
a tendency to ruin performance. 
Another breed becoming increasingly 
popular for mixed-bag shooting is the 
| German shorthaired pointer. A distinction 
of these dogs over any of the spaniels is 


that they actually point and staunchly hold 
upland feathered game in exactly the same 
manner as any pointer or setter is expect- 
ed to do. In fact, these German short- 
hairs are apparently just chock-full of 
point. The surprising thing is that they 
can be worked on other game without later 
spoiling their pointing performances! 


GERMAN SHORTHAIRS TREE 
GAME 


OT long ago a reader of Firtp & 
STREAM wrote me, asking whether 
in my opinion a German shorthair would 
make an acceptable dog for hunting coon 
at night, after having performed on up- 
land feathered game or fur in the daytime. 
It stumped me to make a report on the 
German shorthair as a coon dog, so I 
referred the matter to Dr. Charles Thorn- 
ton of Montana, who is an authority on the 
breed. The following comment is quoted 
from Dr. Thornton's letter 
“As to whether or not the German short- 





AFRAID OF NOTHING 


German shorthaired pointers romping in the icy waters of the Bitter Root River. Four of the puppies 
Dr. C. R. Thornton, Missoula, Montana 


haired pointer could be used on pheasants 
and coon with equal success, will say that 
we have no coon in Montana and so it 
is impossible for me to answer this ques- 
tion from my own experience. I have, how- 
ever, received letters from Old Mexico, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and Michigan, 
telling me that German shorthairs in those 
places have proved excellent coon dogs. 
The German shorthaired pointer is used 
in Germany on fox and practically all 
predatory animals. Primarily they are bird 
dogs, but they are the most versatile breed 
with which I’ve ever come in contact. 
“About ninety miles from Missoula, in 
a country alive with white-tailed deer, 
there are two German shorthairs owned 
by different men. Neither of these men 
had ever previously owned anything but 
a shepherd dog. Yet with a few simple 
instructions, each of them perfected his 
new dog on white-tailed deer. These deer 
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‘PURE BLOODED 


POINTERS 


I have charge of Mr. Sage’s extensive 
quail preserve and private pointer 
kennel, located here. We do not breed, 
raise, and train dogs for the market. 
The owner wants field trial caliber 
dogs only. This naturally leaves me 
overstocked, annually, with the very 
sort the average shooter wants. Send 
for my, list of choicely bred pointers 
at clearance prices. 


J. L. HOLLOWAY ALBERTA, ALA. 








[ JEWELL W. PIGOTT 


TYLERTOWN, MISSISSIPPI 
Pointers, Setters, and all breeds of Retrievers 
Taught force-retrieving from land or water; 
yard broken; and finished on game, in Amer- 
ica’s premier game section. 

Best references. Rates reasonable. 
“CHOICE YOUNG POINTERS AND SETTERS FOR SALE” 





ENGLISH SETTERS 


2 males, year old, unbroken, unspoiled; by 
well-known grouse trial winner out of superb 
shooting bitch; $40 and $45. 1 very handsome, 
year-old male by nationally known winner on 
quail and pheasants $70, All registered. Also 
1 broken three-year-old male; fast, medium 
range, stylish, backs, retrieves; pure-bred but 
unregistered $80.00. 

W. Lee White, Silvermine Road, 


Norwalk, Conn. 








BROKEN GUN DOGS 


Pointers—Setters 
Cocker and Springer Spaniels 
Dogs shown in game field to any one really in- 
terested in HIGH CLASS—WELL BROKEN 


bird dogs. ELCOVA 
Exias C, VAIL 
Freedom Plains Road Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








FOR SALE: Several pedigreed quality 
English Setter Shooting Dogs 


and 
Mod- 


woodcock 
started. 


ringnecks, 
dogs nicely 


broken on grouse, 
quail, Also young 
erately priced. 

RED ROSE KENNELS 
Dr. D. H. NISSLEY, Owner Lancaster, Pa. 











White Cedar Tow Bedding 
Anti Flea—Vermin—Odor 


Eliminates objectionable kennel odors, fleas will not 
stay where it is used, absorbs moisture. Produced from 
fresh northern Wisconsin White Cedar for dog bedding 
and insulating purposes. Pure, fragrant, clean, whole 
some. Direct from the saw to you. More on the order 
of excelsior, not a sawdust. $1.50 per bale f. 0. b 
Soperton. Approximately 100 Ibs. Shipped by freight. 
Special prices in larger lots. Sanitary Kennel Bedding 
Co., Cedar Dept., Soperton, Wis. 











National Champions 


It is a real thrill to follow a National Champion. I 
have an exceptional proposition on some of my English 
Setter pups and yearlings. All are grandchildren of 
the 3 times National Champion Feagin’s Mohawk Pal 


or the National Grouse Champion Ebbie’s Pat Nugym 
If you are interested in a dog bred in the purple 
as these pups and youngsters are, write me for par- 
tieulars. 


KENT W. HUGHES, LIMA, OHIO 











618—7th St. Saskatoon 


_CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES | 
males born Feb. 10, 193 

Sire Champion omud eae, 
Dam Howes Queen Bess. 
These puppies have every 
thing that could be desired 
—coat, color, conformation, 
both parents bench and field dogs. 
Pups have been inoculated with 
Laidlaw-Dunkin_ Serum and ne 
cine. Res. in Can. Kennel Club. 
price 


GUNTHORPE CHESAPEAKE KENNELS 


owe 
Sask., Canada 

















Rare Shooting Dog Bargains 


Thoroughly trained pointers and setters ship- 
ped for trial, satisfaction guaranteed, also coon 
and combination hounds, Tuttle’s CRACKER- 
JACK rabbit hounds, fox hounds, young dogs 
and puppies. 

Price list free. Catalogue ten cents. 
OAK GROVE KENNELS INA, ILLINOIS 











have a habit of getting in or between heavy 
cover and standing thus hidden until the 
gunner gets reasonably close. The dogs 
to which I have referred will take a hot 
deer trail, traveling just a few feet ahead 
of their masters, and on getting to where 
they connect with body scent, will point 
deer as staunchly:as they do any other game. 
These same dogs also bark treed at brush 
pheasants, blue grouse; point and handle 
both ringnecks and Hungarian partridges 
in expert manner, 

“I have used these dogs on cat, squirrel 


| and ’possum in the South, and on any and 








all of our upland game birds—jacksnipe, 
woodcock, in fact, any game bird—also 
on rabbit. When they are properly trained, 
they will point and retrieve dead rabbits 


A MIXED-BAG BREED 
German short-haired pointers with a squirrel treed. 
Five minutes later they probably pointed pheasant 


and can be held in just as readily from | 
running them when they jump, as you can | 


train a setter and pointer steady to wing; 
in fact, it is the same process. On wounded 
rabbits, when properly handled, these dogs 
will take up the trail at command and most 
of them retrieve the rabbits back alive. 
Thus the experience I have had with this 
breed, and I have raised hundreds of them, 
leads me to the very firm belief that they 
would prove good cooners at night—and 
that without detracting in the least from 
their bird-handling ability by day. 

“While I am especially fond of our 
English setters and pointers, and have 
hunted over them since early boyhood, I 
have lost my desire to use them here in 
Montana, in a country that is well fenced, 
where a man has to go afoot. As a matter 
of fact, my last setter died just a year ago. 
For the past few years I have loaned my 
setters to friends and have myself shot 
over my Germans exclusively. I consider 
them experts on ringnecks. 

“I recently took some pictures of these 


dogs, mostly puppies from seven to nine | 


months of age, romping and retrieving 


sticks from the Bitter Root River. This | 


water comes from the snow-capped moun- 
tains in the Bitter Root range and is ice- 
cold. This should demonstrate that they 
love the water. On the very same day I 
took the pictures of these dogs barking 
treed at one of our native squirrels. This 
also shows the extreme interest and ex- 


citement which these dogs get out of tree- | 


ing live game. 

“I regret there are still unscrupulous 
breeders willing to sign registration papers 
that their dogs are pure bred, even if 
they’re not. 

“Before my dogs shed last spring, I 
measured my entire mature breeding stock. 
The hair was measured over the shoul- 
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BE SURE OF BY." 


wm 





® “B.V.” (BIOLOGIC VALUE) means 
the ability to nourish—the only true 
test for any dog food. It’s the —_ 
ference between merely “fillin 

up,” or giving your dog a a be that 
builds bone aa tissue. 


Dog dieticians have ranked Ken-L- 
Ration highest in Biologic Value. It 
is properly balanced, having all the 
vitamins, proteins, minerals and 
other food elements necessary to 
keep your dog in perfect conditon. 


Inferior so-called beef dog foods 
made it necessary for Chappel Bros. 
to protect the public by making a 
REAL beef food of Ken-L- Ration 
quality. That is why Ken-L-Ration is 
now furnished two ways: with horse 
meat (yellow label) or with real beef 
meat (white label). Your dealer has 
both. Do not accept substitutes. 





If you feed 3 or more dogs 
write for FREE folder titled: 
“Three Ways to Feed.” 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 


113 Peoples Avenue 
di ine 






Rockford, Illinois 


FROM THE WORLD'S FIRST 
DIET KITCHEN FOR DOGS 





English Setters 
of Debonair 










LLEWELLIN- 
| ee gon 
Us.¥ MALLWYD 
oy STRAINS 
aS 
f ; Pennine Beautiful young- 
Vhs Patron sters and pup- 


hf ope pies sired by the 
s Great English 

wtih BY Ip A "he THe Bie and pn ne 
Show Champion and Field Trial Winner Pennine Patron, 
out of select Brood Matrons by Champion Albert’s 
MacAllister II, Double Champion Roy of Edendale and 
Champion Grey Friar erfect development, condition 
and delivery guaranteed, Prices $40 and $50. Service 
to Patron $40. 4 

E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 

(6 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
j Telephone Kensington 245 W 


As Good As Gold! 
CHAMPION Jiccs MaLLwypD 
ENGLISH SETTER 
As beautiful as he is perfect in the field. A champion 
bred from the best and longest pedigreed and working 


setters in the world, A sure stockgetter, Further par- 


ticulars: 
Cc. S. SCHNECK 
239 No. 6th St. 








Allentown, Pa. 
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KEEP 

YOUR 00s WY) RMS 
FREE FROM 
_ Dr. LeGear’s 
Round and Hook Worm Capsules 


For Tape Worms use Dr. 
LeGear’s Tape Worm Tab- 
lets. Your druggist or supply 
dealer can supply you. Send 
today for Free Dog Book. 
Dr. L, D. LeGear Medicine 
Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 
















a eB) 
[ © 2M 
DRr.LEGEAR'S 
DOG PRESCRIPTIONS 


CONTAIN THE MO EFFECTIVE INGREDIENTS 
KNOWN TO MODERN VETERINARY SCIENCE 





German Short Hairs and 
Springer Spaniels 
We are able to offer puppies and grown dogs both 
breeds from the Dest field and bench blood lines ob 


tainable. Puppies right age for Fall hunting, One 
blue roan male two-year-old Springer loves to hunt 
Also one black and white male two-years-old. Rea) 
breeding behind him, sires real puppies. Prices in line 
with time Let us know your want. All inquiries 
answered, 
LATTE INVERESK KENNELS 

8 NORTH | BEND NEBRASKA 








Sennen Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD by 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companion Im 3 


and matrons from the best 
Backed for your protection 
breeder and handler. The 
ive breeder, 


prize-winning stud dogs 

working strains in Europe 
by a lifetime experience as 
world’s largest, exclus 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 








German Short Haired Pointers 
Puppies and trained dogs from 
imported champions of German 
field trials on land and water. 

IMPORTER, BREEDER and TRAINER 
Carl Heimbuch, Risley, N. J. 


Hunting parties arranged in season 














GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 





SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT! 


How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual trailing as you've ever read. 


The authe well known as Gun Dog Editor of Firun 
& STKEAM Hi other k on training, “Breaking a Bird 
log ha ld thousands of copies on merit. This new 


k is better still 
tter than the first 


Mr. Lytle’s meth 


and this second edition is bigger and 


d of teaching different tupes of doas 





t nt game is éntirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each ty pe “of log character 
Get this GkKEAT NEW ROOK and you can accomplish won 


your own gun dogs. Or. even if you have 


them trained for you, this book will help you to get more 


out of them in the hunting field 


1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a copy of | 


this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 
2 year stowigtee and a copy of book (value $6.00), 
for only $4.5 
Book alone: $2.00. 
order now, to 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send your 


Field & Stream 


der and back where the hair is naturally 
the longest. We found the longest hair 
on these dogs to be three-fourths of an 
inch. The average length of hair was one- 
half inch. 

“Regarding the conformation of Ger- 
man shorthairs, I will say that the aver- 
age weight of the bitches is between 51 and 
52 lbs. The average height is between 21 
and 22 inches. The weight and height of 
the stud dogs are characteristic of the 
male. 

“The idea has become prevalent among 
some sportsmen that these dogs are heavy 
and cumbersome. This idea naturally has 
some foundation, as some of the dogs 
which I first imported weighed as much 
as 85 lbs., but by selective breeding and 
learning the game of importing, I have 
materially reduced the weight and, in fact, 
wonderfully improved conformation, with- 
out sacrificing any of their intelligence 
or hunting ability, Their range and speed 
in the field has been remarkably in- 
creased.” 


INGENIOUS RETRIEVING STUNT 
By Rae B. Carter 


OUR article published in the last 

May issue dealing with interesting 
incidents, particularly with reference to 
retrieving, prompts me to offer you an 
experience of my own. 

Following your suggestions, I have from 
the first tried gently but insistently to 
demand a finished performance, and I 
may now say that the object of my pride 
and joy not only retrieves to hand, but 
voluntarily raises up and hands you the 
bird without the necessity of so much as 
stooping. However, this result was not 
attained without error. Before the last 
hunting season, attempting to teach 
staunchness, I developed a light rawhide 
harness that could be left in place on a 
pair of live quail. Staking these quail in 
natural cover, I allowed my pupil to find 
and point them and then used the method 
as described by you in last May’s article 
under the heading, “Steadiness to Point.” 
The quail being used were, of course, 
tethered on a line approximately fifteen 
feet in length and eventually, with the 
working of the dog, would attempt to 
flush, and the pointer’s inclination was to 
grab. That impulse was restrained, but 
the effort was overdone and the restraint 
was continued to the point where the bird 
could be drawn across the ground directly 
under her muzzle, alah a movement 
toward grabbing. Meanwhile, the work of 
retrieving was going ahead with the ball, 
which the pup was retrieving to hand. 

Quail season opened. I began to shoot 
birds. To my utter consternation, the pupil 
would go to the fallen bird but would not 
touch it, standing there until I picked it 
up. That performance was repeated until 
the third day’s hunt of the season, which 
took place in deeply gullied foothill ter- 
rain. The usual performance was being 
indulged in by the pupil. Although but 
six months old, she would mark the bird 
down and go to it upon order to “fetch” 
—but would not touch it. The fourth bird 
shot fell in an unusually deep gully, neces- 
sitating climbing down a steep incline for 
some seventy-five yards. My pupil went 
to the bird but she would not touch i 
Having exhausted every other means that 
I could think of, I set my gun down and 
climbed down the gully to her. Removing 
from my pocket a long rawhide boot lace, 
I gently but firmly opened her mouth, put 
the bird in and then, with the boot lace 
looped over the top of her muzzle in front 
of the bird, crossed underneath and 
brought up, over and across again and 
down beneath her muzzle and across again, 
and then around to the back of her head 
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under the ears, I tied it securely. She 
could neither drop the bird nor chew it 
without driving her teeth through it, a 
fault that she has never indulged in. She 
looked surprised and stood where she was. 
I climbed back up the mountain side to 
my gun, then ordered her to fetch the 
bird to me. She brought it in willingly. | 
untied the boot lace, removed the bird, 
petted and encouraged her and went for 
ward. From that day to this, when a bird 
falls, upon order she dashes to it and un- 
hesitatingly dashes back with it. 

I have spoken of this incident to a 
number of men who have hunted and 
trained their shooting dogs and all ex- 
press surprise at the cure, but since it 
was so effective in this instance, I thought 
it might be worth while to pass on. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
TENDENCY TO BLINK 


Qves.—I have a setter two and a half years 
old. When pointing a covey of quail, he will leave 
the point as soon as he knows th: it I am approach- 
ing. He starts circling the birds, being very care- 
ful not to flush them. Very often, however, he 
will come back and point again, but will start 
the same thing over. He seems to be scared. He 
is, however, not gun-shy. Now I know that the 
former owner treated the dog rather rough and 
tried to break him in ten days before the open- 
ing of the last game season. How can I make 
the dog stay on point? He will back my bitch 
perfectly. But since he is much better than she 
is for finding coveys and singles, | want him to 
point independently, 

Kappcer. 


Ans.—Your setter is practicing a mild form 
of blinking, Circling birds is just that. The cause 
is just what you have mentioned—that his former 
owner tried to train him too quickly and by too 
rough methods. The only way to correct him will 
be not to pay any attention to it at all, and let 
him build up his own confidence. If you are gentle 
with him, so that he sees in time there is nothing 
to fear, he should become bolder and more con- 
fident on game and will undoubtedly cease his 
circling tendencies, [Ep.] 


WIDE RANGER 


Qves.—I recently peat an 18-months-old 
Eng lish setter dog. He has had very little train- 
ing and, in taking him in the field (in Okla- 
homa), I find that jie ranges entirely too fat 
away. Will he gradually overcome this fault? If 
not, how can [ train him to hunt closer in? 

DonaLp TURNER. 


ALBERT F, 


Ans.—The great fault of most 
they hunt too close. In your open Oklahoma ter- 
ritory, a good many fellows are anxious to have 
a dog which will range out. If he ranges too far 
to suit you, he will probably work himself down 
to somewhat closer range if you give him long 
heats when it is cool enough and he is in proper 
running condition to stand it. Also, when you 
have the dog fully finished on game, he will prob- 
ably learn to adjust himself to practical range 
for the gun. His range is really not a fault. 
Many would admire it—especially for hunting 
from horseback. [Ep.] 


SHE NEEDS TRAINING 


Qves.—I have a pointer thirteen months old. 
She is a very fast and hard hunter. I have given 
her short runs in the field, letting her do as she 
pleased since she was six months old. Since she 
started finding quail about two months ago, she 
rushes in and flushes and then gives chase, bark- 
ing furiously. Sometimes she will point momen- 
tarily. She is highly bred and brimful of nervous 
energy. | would appreciate your advice on how 
I should stop her up on her game. 

W. M. Henperson. 


dogs is that 


Ans.—Simply keep on working with your 
pointer bitch. She’s apparently one of the kind 
you are going to have to give more time to. Try 
working her with a long check cord when in the 
vicinity of game. Let her trail about forty feet of 
clothes line, and when you see she is going to 
make game, if you can get near her and step on 
the end of the cord, you may be able to keep her 
from flushing. You then pick up the cord and 
work up to her hand-over-hand. You are then in 
a position to work with her toward accomplishing 
steadiness. If you can take out a trained dog to 
find the birds and keep your bitch on lead, you 
could then take her up behind the pointing dog 
and work with her. You will have to give her 
lots of work and have lots of patience yourself. 

[Ep.] 
FOUNDATION OF SETTER BREEDS 

Qves.—Could you tell me what the original 
breeding of the English setter was? 

Irvine E, Drinkavs, Jr. 

Ans.—The basie blood of the English setter 
was originally spaniel. [Ep. 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 
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e “We inspect, 
plan, plant 
and stock 

game preserves.”’ 
by attracting and holding more WILD DUCKS on your shooting grounds. b 
Our sure-growing natural foods are GUARANTEED, so why experiment’ 
For immediate results, plant DUCK’S MEAT; a sure-fire coaxer! Order 
your Giant Wild Rice seed, Naias, Muskgrass NOW for Fall delivery. Finest, se- 
lected planting materials . . . lowest prices. Write us, describe grounds; we'll send 
planting advice and valuable book FREE! 





“Turn Your Backyard into Cash!”’ | 
FREE, Tlustrated book ‘‘Fortune in Frogs” tells how. | 
Breeder lays 10,000 eggs. Bullfrogs sell $1.00-$3.00 doz | 
No food to buy. No winter work. Market ~ ee Write | 
‘ AMERICAN FROG CANNING C j 


























I= Originators of “CANNED” Frog ite WILD LIFE NURSERIES, P. oe. Box 71B9, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
e Dept. 106 New Orleans, La, 
h be = 
EGGS erect eae UNEXCELLED * FULL FLIGHT 9 " o> ans Mink 
yreeding stock oO orth- 
ern 30b-White Quail, 3 RINGNECKS Que apts 


My best pelts brought above twenty-seven dol- 
Complete Satisfaction guaranteed lars each. Profitable business or side line. 


Pheasants, postal charges prepaid. Prices eeprom te || tan delivers. Wull information to prospective 
asants, st arges ald. -es all delivery. Fu a spective 
Il cheerfully quoted on young birds for de- BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 4 purchasers. 

t livery after Sept. Ist. ( John G. Alley _Esston, Meryland Morton H. McAllister 
: HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC., Milton, Del. 


n Mongolian-Ringnecks, Silver, Golden, Ver- 
sicolor, Amherst and Melanistic Mutants 





Barre, Vermont 


























i ; Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds 
]m rove your DUCK HUNTING 


(Shot over often 1931- o2-58) 


Wild Decoy Mallard—$4.00, $3.00 pi 
English Callers—$8.00, $7.00, $6. 00, "$5. 00 pair 
Black Mallard—$10.00, $8.00, $7.00 pair 
Belgian Callers—$12.50, $10.00 pair 


New low prices. 1933 
Flyers for restocking. 


Large Mouth Bass 


for propagation purposes. 
Shipment about October Ist. 


FALLS FISHERIES 





Natural aquatic food plants that 
will bring thousands of Wild 
Ducks to your waters. Plant 
WILD RICE, WILD CELERY 


7 . | Old—young trained Canada Geese. 
SEEDS? we, ona | Wood, other ducks. 








| Canvas-back, 
Guaranteed unvas-back 






































































































7s 25 grown. (Stay where put.) 100 lots. Duck book 25c. Goose Pe .“ 
tin iif for tne Blasting ade booklet 25c. Safe arrival. Order at once. 1532 Keith Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
count now. Many years of experience. 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES Breman Co., Danville, UI. 
it Box 331-A Oshkosh, Wisc. | — 
e . . 
n 7. 
singed SStagneche, Soca, Meanaetions, ‘lbcanade Amherst, Mutant Pheasants Brook Trout of exceptional quality. 
f and Formosans, before prices have advanced. Liberal . ; Place orders now for fall delivery. 
ee aed te aaa a ee Ge Bob White Quail—All Eggs In Season Eyed eggs in season. Thirty years of 
€ the ocks, ¢ ns a sILs agati 
‘ desired, and whether ail cocks, all hens or half and Japanese Silkie Bantams Stock & Eggs successful propagation. 
g oe Mallards for stocking this fall. FRANK W. FULLER Salisbury, N. C. ParapIsE Brook Trout Co., Cresco, Pa. 
WALLACE GRANGE, Ephraim, Wisconsin . 
d. >: . > 
" TARNEDGE FOXES PHEASANT S||More Ducks Come 
re Oidest Esta puisnep 1910 
Have Won G e . . Wild Celery, Musk- 
ie ranch Show Championehip Ringnecks for Breeding and Stocking. WIL D RICE, fis icine aa 
i National Show) Breeding stock of Reeves, Mutants, Am- in swarms. Lower prices on early or- 
Four consecutive yeare . ° ders. TERRELL’S §sure-growing seed 
n- and One-Third of all herst and Golden. Write for prices. Sent anywhere for fall planting. 38 years’ 
a j 7 Tit Frtace, . . success. Describe place—planting advice, 
es Bred by Prize Winners TIOGA PHEASANTRY menete— Seen Free. 406 D Bleck 
porte grt | ro smi huorntions of Prise Winners | | | Newark Valley New York || TTERRELL‘’S osuxosn. wis. 
aad High Priced Pelts = initial cost and maintenance the same as 
ow or average grade of Catalogue. Sabattis, N. Y. 
ir 
id 
: evra ee RAISE RABBITS FORUS |[ BOB WHITE QUAIL 
ry 
he FULLWINGED PHEASANTS 
of for breeding and shooting preserves We Supply Stock and Buy What You Raise Raised the farthest north of any in 
to wee PAYING YOU HIGHEST PRICES— America. Taking orders for Septem- 
pun Established 20 Years. Big Profits in s]i wes i 3 
: cc, Koenig We || Der delivery at the lowest prices we 
1 ore, ete. star’ ig ra . 
. . ul guarant book Easy to and monthly market oad aa . J 
- 4 tomer of good i ~ althy oa uu = showing prices we no All Prices F. 0. B. express Detroit, Mich, 
; ; eeders sent for only 10c. ress ASPER MINER GAME FARM 
to RING VALLEY GAME FARM OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO.. | J 
ey UNC. i i 
R. S. ene Mor. Independence, Wisconsin Box 4:5 NEW CITY, Rockland County, WN. Y. Kingsville, Ont., Canada 


























i. TRAINOO U —— Collar NEW | C lif ° V Il QO il 
A Word to the Wise | aniornia ¥ aliey Vual 
an es eee Springs, Miss., the noted shooting SILVER FOXES and MINK (also called Peacock Par- 


Since uaing these collars last season J would not be without them for 
al any amount as I consider them the most human tre rine collar pos- 
q sibleto make. J get better results with less work with 
other collar I ever weed, 


tridge), gamy and ornate 
—for sporting purposes and 
beautifying estates—thrive in 
any climate in the world. Write 
for free comeree to Pon 
QUAIL HATCHERY, P. O. ad- 
dress, 614 Walden Road, Beverly 
| | Hills, California. 






The finest money can buy of our famous 
Silvertipt strain. Time payments. 
Moose Lake Fur & Animal Farm 


One North La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


m than ang 
lnaoe rW. Sura 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Mai. Postralip, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 
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owl have the 
reat-horned 


Ques. Does 
fype of ea 


the snowy 
same -tufts as the 
)? 


\ns. The former has no ear-tufts at all. 





Ques. Here’s something I saw twice 
last winter and I wonder if there's an 
explanation: A_ rabbit followed by a 


weasel went off at a mere jog-trot, with 
the weasel following him at the same 
speed. The rabbit was aware, in both cases, 
that the weasel was after him, yet prob- 


ably did not put on 10 per cent of thi 
speed of which he was capable. 

ANS. 
bits when pursued by 
observed in many 


rab- 
been 


‘This curious action of some 
weasels has 


This department, 


outdoor 


Fie ld & 


[IROQUOIS DAHL 


which appears each month, 


lore. Read it 
whelps into form.” Shakespeare says: 
“Like to chaos, or an unlick’d bear-whelp. 
that carries no impression like the dam.” 
It is from this myth that we get our ex- 
pression: “unlick’d cub”. (2) Early rec- 
ords allude to the sweetness of the pan- 
ther’s breath, among them a manuscript 
by Sir William Leger which says: “The 
panther i is admired of all other beasts ... 
also for the sweetness of his breath.” Ben 
Jonson wrote: “You have a tongue steep- 
ed in honey, and a breath like a panther.” 


hawk 
“hen- 


Ques. Is there any particular 
meant when reference is made to the 


pe ae 
HAM kh: 


\ns. The name is rather loosely ap- 


is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
regularly and add to your knowledge. 
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Ques. How long can such birds as 
diving ducks stay under water? 


Ans. A list of fairly recent observations 
would indicate that different species can 
stay under water for periods ranging 
from 50 seconds to a probable maximum 
of three minutes. Forced submergence of 
five minutes is said to have caused the 
death of a merganser. Old records which 
are rot credible claim that ducks sub- 
merged for a half hour or more. 

Ques. Where are “vinegaroons” found? 

Ans. This is a name given to a Mexican 
species of whip scorpion which emits, 
when alarmed, a vinegar-like odour. Its 

Mexican name is mata 











cases. Some claim that venado, or “kill deer” 
the rabbit is so fright- 

Ques. I can just 
ened that it is unable What's Wrong With This Picture? a = ae ae 
to run and that the so- ( a ecollec rat, 
called + gg —, ve -" om 
ower Which snakes yk « ead 5 ¢ 
oe supposed to have story or fairy-tale mn 
over birds is anal- which it was claimed 
gous. Claim is also that England gained 
made that such rabbits possession of a great 
may be afflicted with race because, i 
tularemia or “rabbit ested, it was foun 
disease.” that snakes could exist 

upon it. What island 
QUEs. Can you o7 was this and what con- 
name some trees and : Wy nection did it have 
shrubs that will fur- Yi, 4, with Ireland? 
nish winter food for 7 Ans. The story has 
cae to do with the Isle of 
Ans. Gray birch Man, situated midway 
cockspur thorn, Euro- between Britain and 
pean mountain ash, — 4 back as 
Siberian crab-apple are a by gow 
yrensis said: lich 


good trees. Among 
shrubs and bushes are 








country it rightly be- 
longed to was a mat- 








the black alder, -buck- a , i 
thorn, sheep-berry, aad es ter of great doubt 
black haw \ irginia ra a ee SS ard L.ttastinos - among the ancients ; 
creeper and summer — = cane oe but pon ee 

. . ¢ P : P . . was settle : 
vrape. This is the last of a series of six pictures. The reader sending in the pol aie ag heme 

- : . “ , : way: s sle 
best letter or letters telling what is wrong with them will receive an orig- jr aie” spa 

Ques. /s there any > ‘ “ler : allowed venomous rep- 
a Unias idietiamtahiin inal oil painting of a Field & Stream cover. Letters should be sent to Sie, tema aur tee 
depnue aise pe 05% 4 the Picture Contest Editor before September 10, 1934. Oe Te Oe 
characteristic by which the sake of experi- 











one can readily ‘de nti fy 
a glass snake, which, 
course, is a lizard, real 


Ans. You will find that all lizards have 
movable eyelids and ear openings, neither 
of which snakes have. 


Ques. What is the 
a possum which is 


hea a snake? 


best method of re- 


“playing dead?” 


uy No 


ANs, 


Drop him into a pool of water. 


Ques. (1) IWhat is the basis of the be- 
licf that bears must lick their formless 
uny into eure I have heard this tale 
more than once. (2) Also, what is the 
origin of the lt clief that the breath of the 
panther or leopard is remarkably 


Ans. (1) 
down from antiquity. 
during medieval times, said: “For the 
most part she useth to bring forth five 
whelps not much greater than mice, with- 
out any shape; their flesh is white but 
they have not eyes, nor hair: yet the nails 
appear: the dam by degrees licks these 


, 
sweet. 


This notion has been handed 
Magnus, who wrote 


plied and it may mean various species of 
hawks. As a general rule, however, the 
red-tailed and red-shouldered hawks are 
indicated. 


name “lean-to” 
shelter known 


Ques. How did the 
come to be applied to the 


by that name in the woods? 


Ans. A lean-to in architecture has ref- 
erence to a wing or building extension 
having a single-pitched roof, usually pro- 
jecting from another building. The name 
did not originate in the woods but was 
adopted. 


Ques. J am contemplating a sea trip by 
small boat and would appreciate some 
references on the subject that I may con- 
sult at the library. 


Ans. Try I’oyagers Unafraid, by Irvin 
Anthony. It has complete descriptions ot 
various voyages, as well as a list of some 


other books on the subject in its appendix. 


ment, to exist in it, it 
was agreed by com- 
mon consent that it belonged to Britain.” 


Ques. Jn what sections of the country 
is the ruffed grouse known as the “ par- 
tridge?” Also, is the grouse called a 
“pheasant” in the South? 


Ans. In the northern states and Can- 
ada, various grouse are sometimes called 


In the South, the bob-white 
is sometimes called “partridge”, and the 
grouse is known as “pheasant” or “native 
pheasant” in the South. 


old trapper once told me 
hibernating, bears lick their 
How did this tale 


“partridge” 


Ques. An 
that, while 
paws for sustenance. 
originate? 


Ans. It is claimed that bears gain a 
new skin on the balls of their feet during 
winter. It has been suggested that the 
curious habit of sucking the paws, to 
which all bears are prone, is in order 
to facilitate the growth of the new skin. 
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most valued convivial equipment is 
“Canadian Club.” For rich and mellow flavor 
. .. and unquestioned purity . . . this splen- 
did Hiram Walker & Sons product has never 


been surpassed. Aged in wood for many years 
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under the supervision of the Canadian govern- 
ment, as the seal on each bottle shows . . 

safeguarded at every step in its manufacture, 
it gives you ample assurance of quality and 
value. Try Hiram Walker’s London Dry Gin, 
too, as well as other Hiram Walker products, 


including several very fine blended whiskies. 


Be sure to visit the Hiram Walker Exhibit in the “Canadian Club” Cafe at the Century of Progress in Chicago 
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This advertisement is not intended to offer alcobolic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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[his season shoot KLEAN NBO 


Jor extra REACH 


POWER..SMASH ! 


MODEL 32A 


T’S GRAND to watch the flock 
| when they’re winging wide 
and handsome, but the heart- 
break comes when your shells 
don’t reach. 

With Nitro Express you can 
whang into the skyscrapers and 
dine on duck, not alibis. They 
add yards to the effective reach 
of any gun. Some of the stories 
you hear about the business-like 
way they bag high flyers are 
almost unbelievable. What you 
can believe is this—if you want 
to get there faster and kill (not 
cripple) at longer range, shoot 
the hardest hitting shells 
in the Kleanbore line 


Now all Nitro Express Shells 
are corrugated—another Rem- 
ington improvement! They look 
and act distinctively different. 
They feed fast. They won’t slip 
out of your fingers. They’re 
stronger, tougher! And double- 
sealed against dampness. 

Remember, too, that when 
you shoot Nitro Express, you 
are shooting Kleanbore, Rem- 
ington’s famous non-corrosive 
ammunition. No rusting. No 
leading. No pitting. And NO 
GUN CLEANING! A letter or 
posteard brings the whole story. 

Remington ArmsCo., 





- Ine. 782 Barnum Ave. 
sirro Express! R@MUNETON, Bridgeport, Conn. 


NEW SINGLE TRIGGER 


OVER AND UNDER 





More big news from Remington—a selective _ floating barrels; single sighting plane; aight line 
single trigger for the first Over and Under a recoil eliminating whip-up ; 3 air tight breech; a auto- 





made in America. As h and bi. 





matic ejectors; reb See these 


the best importations. Other “aed am Aer guns at your dealer’s, or write for complete details. 








